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liim in tliose fits of depression to wliicli lie was so liable 1 Wbo 
to play and sing to bim when tired 1 And tben Breezie knit 
ber brows, and pondered over what was to become of tbe sbirts 
and buttons, when ber active fingers were no longer fortb- 
coming. 

Cis bad sat musing for some time. He bad not at first 
tbougbt of wbat Travers’ visits portended ; but be was of course 
quite aware of wbat they meant now. Well, they might make 
up enough to scramble along on. It was rather a f oobsb thing ; 
but stiU if Breezie was in earnest about it, be bad nothing to 
say against it. Tben the painful thoughts recurred ; yes, cost 
wbat it might, Breezie must know aU that sad story now. Tbe 
girl shouldn’t be crushed with that revelation of shame coming 
upon her after she was married, perhaps, for all he could tell, 
from unloving lips. 

“Breezie, dear,” he said, at length ; “come here, I want to 
talk to you. Get that' low chair, and sit down beside me.” 

“This is better,” laughed the girl, drawing a foot-stool close 
to his chair. “ My own little stool of repentance. lYhat am I 
to be lectured about, papal or what are we going to do 1” 

“ My darling,” he replied, “ you are going to listen to a very 
sad story, as painful for me to tell, as for you to hear. Before 
I begin, I want you to understand that I love you very dearly, 
and that nothing can shake that love. Even if I was not of 
kin to you, Breezie, I could not love a daughter more dearly 
than I do you. You know that, don’t you 1” 

“ Of course, papa ; haven’t I been your pet always ; but I 
don’t understand—” the girl’s eyes opened, and her face looked 
very serious. The mournful, solemn tones in which Langton 
spoke— the earnest, troubled expression of his face, all prepared 
her to listen to something grave. 

“ You never heard me speak of your mother, Breezie. It is 
of her I am going to talk to you now. Many years ago, when 
I was at the Hniversity, or rather on a reading excursion from 
it, I first fell in with her. She was not the least like you. A 
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IJDkip, drip, dripj the ra^ splashed on as if it never meant 
stopping. London had alr5S3af^i?^d 
is consistent ■with a wet i^^ovembc^ day, and the view from 3fr. 
Frank Forbeses chambers in the Temple was certainly depress- 
ing. That gentleman, one of the “just called,” was pacing his 
ppartment in anything but a happy frame of mind, and puffing 
^^avagely at a jshort clay pipe. ■ ‘ 

'‘j “Disgusting!” he exclaimed, as he paxised for the twentieth 
^me to look out at the unpromising'day. “What the deuce is 
fa fellow to do 1 As if London Avasn't bad enough in November 
{Avithout this sort of thing. Well, if I had gone doAvn to my 
lindens at Wildmore, shooting would have been veiy poor fun 
such weather as this — kind of day a felloA/s profession ought 
to stand to liiim Why don’t some oiie send a brief?” 

A man's step, -and a man's voice humming “The Yoimg May 
Moon,” were now heard in the passage. A sharp tap at the- 
door, and the new comer entered. 

“Halloa, Tom!” said Frank Forbes, “ charmed to see you 
again : but I thought you Avere in Eerlcshire.” 

“So I Avas. Only got back last night — found this in the 
letter-box, and so came over to yom Read it and he handed . 
Forbes open Jetten * ' 

* Tom Lytllercck had been called to the Bar some four or five' . 
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cumbed, and was sent asbore in a state unbecoming one of ‘tbe 
faithful^ and a believer in the Koran." 

“ I should think that mixture would finish most men 'J” said 
Jack, 

“ Suppose it would ; it don’t sound wholesome, does it ? Well, 
here we are close to Tophana, and what’s more to the point, in 
excellent time for dinner. I don’t know how you feel, but I am 
in a state of raging hunger. It’s an amiable weakness, too, that 
the more one indulges here the better, as when we get back to* 
the Army, appetites rather predominate over food. How I 
should astonish the coffee-room at the Thermopolium* Why,, 
old Carribosh there, who passes his day trying to get fit for 
white-bait and venison in the season, would expire with env^r 
on seeing my magnificent capacity. ‘I recollect his describing* 
to me, almost with tears in his eyes, some man he had met at 
a big city feed. ^ Went in three times for venison, sir, he did,, 
after the turtle, I’ll give you my honour.’ ” 

• The two friends did ample justice to Mrs. Misseri’s cuuine. 
The usual canard of a desperate sortie at the front was of course 
served up with the side dishes, giving rise naturally to an ani- 
mated discussion as to who had got the best of it, which the 
whole thing being probably apocryphal, left, as may he sup- 
posed, a good deal to be said on both sides. 

Late in the evening, when they were smoking in the ante- 
chamber, two or three men caxne in evidently rather excited* 
Coningsby raised Ms glass, and recognising one of them, in- 
quired — 

“ Halloa ! what’s the row, Kichardson T 
Oh, notHng," replied the man addressed ; “ I’m only cursing* 
myself for being such an idiot, as to be about the streets of 
Pera after dark without a real good stick. I never was till to- 
night, and then of course I wanted it.” 

‘‘Sit down and tell us all about it.” 

“ Oh, I have notMng much to teU beyond a bit of good luck* 
We were coming out of the opera, and I had over my shoulder 
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years liack, and had at once made up his mind that that was a^ 
far as he wished to go in the profession. Ha\dng embraced it 
originally to please liis friends, he now neglected it to pleastj 
himself, and being ia possession of a small independence, war 
enabled to do as he liked on that point. Por the rest he stili^ 
called himself a barrister ; kept chambers in the Temple ; wat 
seen a good deal at Richmond and in the Park during the 
season ; assisted Avith great regularity at the carnival of Epsoin 
and the more decorous festival of Ascot ; had a numerous an( 
very Amried acquaintance ; and in the''nutumn lived a umnder- 
ing life amongst country houses, where he assisted greatly in 
the promotion of private theatricals, the destruction of pai'-' 
tridges, the support of country balls, or anything, as lie ex- 
pressed it, that “ gave signs of vitality in the rural distiicts.” 

“ "Who's it from 1” inquired Forbes, as ho took the letter. 

“ hly cousin, Charlie Repton ; he wants us to go down there 
for the MorctoAvn ball. Give me a ihpe Avhile you see what 1 ^ 
says.” 

“Well,” said Forbes, as he finished the letter, “nothing ■ -j 
be more disgusting than the state of things here. I vot , i 
go ; Dunnington avRIi a cheery party beats the Temple in -j, 
November.” ■ 

“ Go I of course wc’ll go,” replied Tom. “ I’ll scribble a - 
by to-day’s post to Charlie to say AA'e’ll be there for dinner to- 
morrow.’' 

“ Let mo see. Repton’s an only son, I know. Has he got 
any sisters 1” 

“ Only one — ^Agnes.” 

The next, afternoon saAV our tAvo friends speeding along the 
Great Northern, bound for kloretOAvn Station, Blankshire, from 
Avhcncc a AA'aggoiiette convoyed them to Dvmnington. 

-•Dunnington Hall is a fine, though quaint old btdlding, stand- 
ing, not like most coimtry houses, in a park, but in the middle 
of the Aillago. ,Passing through a low square gate-toAver, a 
short gravel-drive brings you to the house, a long rectajigulai 
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Lad been playing for considerably more than counters of 
late. ' 

Your indolent men wLo Late trouble, on these occasions are 
something like the men who rarely play, when they do begin, 
they do it with a vengeance, Charlie Hepton had sauntered 
through almost as many flirtations as he was years old. Few 
of them had given him a moment’s uneasiness, and even those 
few had but little disturbed his equanimity. At last he was 
really in earnest— he ‘had thrown the prize away when he 
might have won it ; but had doggedly persisted in the pursuit 
ever since. He had -ivilfully shut his eyes to what the conse- 
quences might be, and had dreamily resolved to drift -with the 
tide wherever it might lead him. He made no disguise to 
himself, and admitted that he loved Belle better than any other 
woman he ever saw. A hundred times a day he cursed his 
own vacillation of purpose ; but for that, he knew Belle might 
now have been his wife. As it was, he didn’t know, and de- 
clined to think hpw it might all end. He only knew that to mn 
Belle; he' was prepared to sacrifice anything and everytHng. If 
the thought crossed his mind of what she must sacrifice, he 
impatiently dismissed it as something unpleasant to reflect 
upon. A mode of dealing with such difficulties that keeps 
a good many consciences easy. 

Belle took one last peep at her glass, and ran doiro stairs. 
Even in dismissing an admirer, a woman would fain look her 
best. He was leaning lazily on the mantel-piece as she en- 
tered, but advanced to receive her. 

“ Pray sit down,” she observed, as she took possession of a 
low lounging'chair. “ Don’t walk about and make me uncom- 
fortable.” - , i, 1 

“Too glad, I’m sure. I hate locomotion, and know its bad 

for the carpets.^ How well you’re looking 1 ” 

And she did look well in her fresh morning muslin, with the 
dark masses of her hair turned back, and braided behind^ into 
the old classical knot that you may see on the old Greek 

23—3 
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building of red brick, having a quaint pepper-box turret at each 
angle. You enter through a small lobby into a very fine hall, 
decorated vith old armour and a good deal of carved oak. Tiiis 
hall is in the centre of the building, occupying the whole 
, breadth. of the rectangle, and over it runs a long oak gallery ; 

the consequence is, that to get from the rooms on one side of 
* the house to those on the other, you must either cross the hall 
‘ on the basement stoiy or the long gallery above it. This large 
‘•hall and gallery over it have been often condemned as a 'great 
. waste of room, and iindoubtedly the house has not the ac- 
: commodation you would have expected from its outside ap- 
pearance; but then the hall is just the place for a billiard 
' table, and the gallery, mth its poHshed floor of old oak, is such 
a place for a valse, to say nothing of battlc^dore and shuttlecock, 
or of its capabilities for transformation into a theatre at short 
; notice, that, take it aU.round, there are few more cheery coun- 
try houses than Dunnington HalL 
Eunning up against one side of the building is a magnificent 
t :ndard holly, which, passing the windows of the great gallery, 

•s its top proudly level with the roof. It stands a little to 
t right of the entrance. Connected with this holly there is a 
y, of which we shall hear more by and bye ; in the mean- 
V 'AC, do not forget its situation. 

Deuced glad to see you. How do you do, Drank T and 
Charlie Eepton stepped forward, cue in hand, to welcome them 
as they entered the haU. 

He was a good-looking fellow, about eiglit-and-twenty, who 
took life very easily — fond of shooting, hunting, &c., as long as 
it was attainable without much trouble ; but Charlie was -a 
very Sybarite in his pursuit of pleasure. The run of the season 
would not compensate for twenty miles to cover; in his philosb- 
XJhy ; and at a similar distance, the prettiest girl in aU Blank- 
shire keeping the after supper valse for him, woxdd have had 
' .a poor chance against an easy chair, a regalia, and the last 
' popular novel. 
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one. Witli my London talk, and tke assurance of tw 
I was soon voted a great card in that little provinc 
How swagger and impertinence assert their rights c 
men, you know as well as 1. Young men were scar 
Xiarts, and with those there were I could hold my c 
athletic sports, and give a good two stone besides whi 
to the ball room. After riding the winner of the hi 
in the local races, and proving myseK a decent strol 
second four in the regatta, I had established myse*. 
muff, and something beyond ^a caipet Imight/ 

“ StOl, I believe that nothing gave me so much crecL 
retort I made to a young lady, who maliciously volunteer 
me the information that Miss Eawson was engaged, to u 
‘ Of course she is ; you could scarcely suppose I would rcck» 
myself amongst the admirers of any Avoman, whose charn. 
Avere not at least recognised that much/ 

“That it was the first I had heard of it, I need scarcely more 
observe, than the rapidity Avith which my remark was repeated. 
That sort of thing files like wild'fire, and if the men d — n you 
for your cheek, the women rather admire you for your imperti- 
nence. I must apologise for my egotistical moralizing/^ he con- 
tinued, Avdth a faint smile, “but if I haven’t a right to moralize 
now, one never has/’ 

Cis merely nodded. 

“ From that out, I made downright love to Lucy. I Ioicaa" 
nothing of Avhom she was engaged to, and cared less. My 
slight experience of Avomen, gained in by no means a good 
school, had taught me to place little reliance on their constancy, 
and a good deal on my OAvn audacity, I began it simply as aji 
amusement ; I Avound up by falling head-over-ears in love Avith 
her. Pardon me, Langton, but Lucy Avas a flirt by nature. She 
Avas AA^eak in character as ever Avoman Avas ; a lover at hand to 
her unstable nature Avould ahvays eclipse one absent. ShcAvas 
at this time staying, as you are doubtless aAAure, Avith her aunt, 
a foolish AA'orldly woman, who, in her foolishness, thought me a 
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“ Train pretty punctual, I see ; wants ten minutes to tlie 
dressing-bell. Have a glass of sherry after your drive f and 
Charlie rang. 

Not a bad idea. Who have you got staying here ? How’s 
Agnes, and when’s the ball T responded Tom. 

“ Can’t you ask one question at a time, instead of convert- 
ing yourself into a regular edition of MangnaU % Agnes I shall 
leave to report on her own health ; the ball’s to-morrow, and as 
for the people, I thought I told you all that in my letter. The 
BreretonS are the only addition. You know them.” 

Yes ; jolly girls, rather. Old Brereton, I should think, 
looks upon the odd trick as the great end of life ; and now I’m 
oif to dress and Tom, who was evidently quite at home, 
bustled out of the hall, leaving Forbes to the care of Charlie 
Repton. 

Clang goes the beU from one of the pepper-box turrets, and 
.the party is rapidly mustered in the dining-room. Glance your 
eye down the table, and let us examine them. 

CharUe Repton is flirting disgracefvdly with !Mrs- Inglemere, 
five-and-twenty, a "widow and brunette, "with such a pair of 
eyes I Charlie would be perfectly imbecile to neglect such an 
opportunity. Well, we cannot find fault with him on that 
score, as, judging from appearances, he is evidently “ doing all 
he knows.” 

Tlien there are the two Clippington girls, mignonne^ fair, 
capital figures, and with deep blue eyes — that deep, deep blue 
that verges on black. Jlinnie and Laura Avere two country- 
born young ladies, Avho had latterly lived a good deal abroad, 
and who, having grafted foreign habits on sporting propensities, 
had acquired the reputation of being extremely fast. They 
were both pretty, rode well, carried valsing as near volition as ' 
practicable, sang a little, drew a little, hated Immbiig, had lots, 
to say for tliemselvcs, and were not afraid to say it, had but 
short patience with stupid partners, and none at all Avith “bad 
goers,” as Laura said. 
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or four roll over never to rise again, the skirmisiiers retire still 
rapidly dropping. The truth flashes across Herries. 

“ We are beat back !” he exclaimed, “and the skirmishers are 

covering tlie retreat/' ^ 

“IVhat the devil’s all this!” cried Jack, as the sharp, con- 
tinuous rattle of musketry on the left fell upon their ears. 

“It is Eyre’s brigade, who have taken the cemetery, and 
penetrated the suburbs ; they can go no further ; to advance is 
destruction, the French are beaten back at the Malakofl, the 
English at the Eedan. Eetreat is impossible. It is broad day- 
light now, and' they would be mowed down by the batteries ; 
there is nothing for it but to remain there till nightfall, passing 
the day in incessant skirmishing with the enemy, jealous as ever 

of losing a few yards of ground.” 

Extraordinary is the lull that seems to take place by eleven 
a.m:. the furious cannonade that has been maintained without 
intermission for forty-eight hours by the alhes has utterly died 
away. The savage storm of shot, shell, and camster, so pro- 
fusely lavished by the Russians some two or three hours ago, 
has entirely subsided. It is a glorious summer day. An oc- 
casional random shot from either side is all that rema,ms of the 
tempest of the morning. It reminds one of a “white squall 
in the deceitful Mediterranean, with its hereafter of bnght sun- 
shine, blue, dancing waters, and low rumbUngs, to that wMch 
had anon been a seething cauldron of foam’neath a sky as black 
as Erebus ; and to keep up the metaphor, the sun pours dmvn 
his burning rays on those poor, sphntered fragments of the 
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The stretcliers have been busy this mormng, and their canvas 
is stained blood red in proof of their industry ; but yet the eye 
may see many a scarlet clad warrior lying out m the 0 

has dropped in his tracks like the stricken deer. Some of these 
fitrures move from time to time uneasily, others lie motionless 
in the grim foreground of that picture; and the sm shmes 
bright, and the wearied trench guards sleep. No birds sing 
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“Stupid, poor tHrig3,'£&ey^cre'Vorn,"ana^ to a mild' ' 

extent they may deem a necessity ; but dancing is an acquired 
taste, and when you can't do it, or don’t like it, indicting misery 
on your fellow-creatures is inexcusable ” 

It was, perhaps, Laura's too ready tongue more than any- 
thing else that had obtained for them the reputation of being 
“ fast but she was a clever girl. Her mother had died almost 
,before Laura cotJd recollect, and showing a little contempt for 
^Hhe conventionalities,” was a temptation she always found so 
difficult to resist. Flirting, I need scarcely say, they both had 
reduced to a science. After all, as a general rule, it is a very 
harmless amusement, and if there be some few sufferers, why, 
whatever the game, somebody will now and then be hurt. 
Flirtation is but two persons of opposite sexes exercising all 
their powers of pleasing on each other. Of course, a mistake 
occurs occasionally, one or the other forgets they are but play- 
ing for sugar-plums, and begins staking the gold pieces in ear- 
nest. “What would you have? "We cannot all keep our heads 
and play cool. 

“ To fall in love is much easier than to get rid of it,” saith 
the French philosopher, liinc, illce lachrymce. 

What are termed fast young ladies are, for the most part, 
cruelly libelled. Because they dare to say a little of what they 
tnow and tliink, and to break through the upper crust of for- 
mality that surrounds society ; because they presume to feel 
bored and sick of platitudes, and show it, the “ foolish vir^ns” 
who do not think and cannot talk, the respectable matrons who 
vegetate 'in country places where the floodrtide of civilization 
hath not yet reached, hold up their hands and exclaim, “ shock- 
ing,” “forward,” &c., till they culminate in the epithet of 
“fast.” 

But away with such moralizing ; the entrhs are going round, 
and the champagne sparldes in the glasses. Old Brereton is 
explaining an abstruse point of whist to the rector, who is fond 
of a rubber — the Vienna Coup,”‘ perhaps. The Miss Brere- 
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tons, are looldng pretty; they come, perhaps, under the head 
of the “ foolish virgins,” who cannot talk ; hut then, do not the 
Easterns tell us that “silence is golden.” Old Mr. Kepton is 
detailing the absurdity of that last poaching case he submitted 
to the Moretoivn bench, having been disposed of uith “a 
month,” when “three, sir, would not have been half enough for 
the scoundrel !” Frank Forbes and Minnie Chppington are 
deep in theatricals, while Lyttlereck seems to be getting on 
very satisfactorily with Laura. 

“No, hlr. Lyttlereck, you don’t quite understand me. I 
didn’t say that I was a judge of character. I meant that I can 
hardly understand anybody ivith brains not to a certain extent 
studying character. Of course, not in every case ; for some 
people, poor things, don’t seem to have any. I don’t speak 
morally,” laughed Laura. 

“ Though you might ; but I see what you mean. I was in 
Edinburgh some few months ago ; there I met an old banker, 
Maepherson by name. How delighted you would have been 
with him. I revelled in him. The first time I met him, a 
young lady we aU knew was under discussion. She was a nice 
enough girl, but I’m afraid no favourite of his, for he suddenly 
suramed up and gave judgment in these words: ‘She’s just a 
born idiot ; she can neither play the piano norhaud the candle.’ ” 

“ Neither useful nor ornamental would be, I suppose, the 
southern translation.” 

“ Yes ; but how e.xtremely destitute of force after the racy 
and epigrammatic diction of my friend.” 

hlrs. Lepton’s head here bent, and the ladies rose. 

“ How late you all are,” said Agnes Lepton, as the gentlemen 
entered the draudng-room. “Now do make haste with your 
tea, we are going to dance in the gallery.” 

“ Yes, we want to see if you arc as good at the deux, Umps 
as at sketching character, Mr. Lyttlereck. In fact, Agnes, v/n 
really must know what reliable valscrs we have for to-morrow 
night,” said Laura, with much grawty. 
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“Will you honour me with a turn?’’ ashed Tom, rather 
amused. 

“With pleasure. Don’t you think the deux temps ought to 
he a leading subject in the competitive examinations 'I I would 
give two, thousand 'marks for proficiency, and I believe they 
would, only you men are afraid that we should carry off all the 
prizes. Fancy our getting all the civil service things and com- 
missions. How we should improve the bands.” 

“Well, haven’t we thrown open the Universities to you 

“ Oh, yes ; but then you see, we don’t so much care about 
being clergymen till we begin to get old,” said Laura, de- 
murely, “ and I don’t think, as a rule, we should look well 
in wigs, if we w^ent to the bar.” 

“How, Tom, rU give you a lead,” said Charlie Eepton, as he 
whirled by with Mrs. Inglemerc. 

“A fair challenge,” said Tom, and he followed with his part- 
ner down the gallery. 

“Not so bad,” said Laura, as they stopped. “ You can valse ; 
but tell me, have you been at a Moreto^vn ball before ? Shall 
we have either a decent room, or decent music ?” 

“ It’s' a fair room, and this time the music will be good, for 
Charlie is one of the stewards, and has barred Pandean pipes 
and the violin resources Of the neighbourhood Apropos to 
studying character, I always pick up a good story at a country 
ball.” 

“Channing, don’t forget our mission to-morrow night. 
Blending instruction, no— improvement, that’s the word, 
mth pleasure.” . , 

“Tlie proper ^tudy of mankind is man/' 

quoted'Tom, imbecilely. 

“No such thing, sir, it’s woman, and what dreadful geese 
you do make of yourselves, when you pretend to understand 
us.” 

“ Quite right, T never think a man in real danger till he^. 
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affects that knowledge ; it’s generally combined %vith youth 
and inexperience.” 

“ Laura, Laura !” exclaimed Mrs. Inglemere, “ do come and 
look at this pictaire. He was so delightfully ^vicked, and he 
walks about this gallery all night, and throws people out of 
window if he catches them, doesn’t he T 

‘‘ Hot exactly,” replied Charlie Kepton ; but I’ll tell you the 
legend if youll come and have some “wine and water in the 
drawing-room.” 

A general move was now voted in favour of Charlie’s story 
and refresJiment. 

** Fire away ” said Tom, as he handed some sherry and water 
to Laura, “ we are all armed now against excess of prosi- 
ness.” 

^^Mr. Lyttlcreck, you must be banished to the gallery if you 
interrupt in this way,” cried Mrs. Inglemere. 

^^Hold your tongue, Tom, and look interested,” laughed 
Agnes. Now, Charlie, with all the horrors. Spoil somebody’s 
dreams, we can’t afford to have our ghost laughed at.” 

‘‘Well,” said Charlie, “in the days of Charles II., the Her- 
ringtons were lords of Hunnington. The then peer was a hard- 
drinking cavalier, and as little likely as most men to look with 
a severe eye on the escapades of his eldest son ; yet the Hon. 
Herbert had proved not only too much for liim, but even the 
dissolute society of that Court voted the Hon. Herbert to have 
gone even beyond the extremely liberal license they allowed. 
Whatever did duty for Tattersall’s, Ascot, and Baden in those 
days, I don’t quite know ; but as history tells us, even in the 
time of the Romans tlieir equivalents were perfectly under- 
stood — ” 

“ That’ll do, Charlie,” interrupted Laura dippington. She 
always called him Charlie on the strength of a m3rtliical 
cousinsliip. “ That’ll do, keep that for the next penny readings 
at the Moretown Institute.” 

“Ah, I forgot you were past improvement. Well, the Tat- 
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tersalls and Baden of those days speedily finished Herhero 
Derrington. Now, though iinpecuniosity even then a 
•crime, yet people did not drop Herbert Derrington for that; 
^hen mmonrs were rife ; that he occasionally rode by the 
light of the moon h la Duval, and finally when he lost and 
didn’t pay, the world agreed that they cotdd bear with Herbert 
Derrington no longer, and that he must be cast out from among 
them. ‘ With his father he had quarrelled irreconcilably some 
time before, and what novr became of him nobody knew. Oc- 
casional rumours of his having been seen in some of the most 
vilely dissolute haunts of London were heard ; but in this part 
of the world he had not been seen for years. In due course of 
time the old lord took his departure through the medium of 
^out and strong potations, after the manner of those days. 
Some months elapsed, and then the new lord arrived with a 
troop of servants. The old hall was soon filled with a set 
w^hom the neighbouring gentry voted more than questionable. 
They drank deep, and played deeper, were readier with a rapier 
than a cheque, whilst a pale face turned up to heaven, and a 
sword thrust through an embroidered waistcoat might occa- 
.sionally be .seen midst a flushed and disordered group ’neath 
the big holly as the sun rose. The Hon. Herbert had ever been 
•of a saturnine countenance ; but now he waxed grimmer and 
.grimmer. He sneered at his guests, and grew bitter in his 
cups. If the cards ran against him formerly, he was fast 
friends with them now ; the dice came at his call, and he 
.swept up the broad pieces nightly with a mocking laugh that 
was bad to listen to. Dark stories were rife about unfair play 
tind unfair duels, and the jeering, saturnine Lord Derrington 
was looked upon by the neighbourhood with mingled feelings 
‘Of fear and distrust. 

“Now, ladies, out with your pocket handkerchiefs, I am 
-coming to the pathetic part.’’ 

“Now, pray go on, Mr. Bepton, Vm so interested,” said the 
widow. 
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“Yes, go on, Charlie, I do so want to see you do the 
pathetic.” 

“Well, with your eyes, Mrs. Iiiglomere, a handkerchief s-a 
mistake,” continued Charlie, calmly ignoring Laura’s" remark. 
“ Let’s see, where was 1 1” 

“ On eyes,” said Laura, quietly. 

The widow coloured slightly, and Charlie resumed : 

“ The prettiest girl in those days, for miles round, was klary 
hlalcolmson. She lived with her grandfather in a neat cottage 
in what was then the Chase. Her father had fallen fi^iting 
with the old Lord at the fatal field of Naseby ; her mother had 
died while Mary was still young, and she had been brought up 
by her grandfather, who was , still nominally head-keeper or 
ranger. She was betrothed to one of the under-rangers. One 
evening, about sunset, Mary left the cottage, telling her grand- 
father she should be back in half-an-hour ; but days passed, 
and she never returned. She was sought far and wide — ^her 
lover was in despair — ponds were dragged, but all in vain I 
nothing could be seen or heard of Mary. 

“ It was about ten days after her mysterious disappearance 
that her betrothed, a bold, determined fellow, was coming 
moodily up the village. The moon shone brightly, and the 
straggling hamlet was almost as visible as if it were day. He 
had arrived within some twenty 3 mrd 8 of the low-arched gate- 
way leading to the Hall, when the wicket was thrown violently 
open, and a man, Iris eyes starting from his head, and his face 
blanched with terror, almost ran into liis arms. 

“ ‘ The ghoast, the ghoast !’ was all he could mutter, while his 
limbs shook, and his teeth rattled from fear. 

“ Wliile the keeper yet tried to pacify him. Lord Herrington 
and Ills confidential servant came to the wicket, cast a hasty 
glance at the ghost-seer, and incpiired whether any one had 
passed. The keeper answered in the negative, and his lordship, 
with a savage execration, turned back to the Hall. The keeper 
had by this time recognised the man as a helper in the stables. 
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and ^vlien lie had partially recovered from his fright, his story 
was this. He was coming down the drive when he heard a 
cry behind him, and saw something white (or, as he called it, 
the ‘ ghoast,') spring from the top windows of the house and 
disappear into the big holly; then he heard moans which were 
succeeded by curses and mocldng laughter— then he could stand 
it no longer, and fledi 

“ Before the end of that night, more than one villager had 
seen the ‘ghoast,’and in the morning Mary Malcolmson w'as 
found bleeding and senseless on the steps of her grandfather's 
cottage. She Kngered a few days, but was never fairly in 'her 
senses. Still, enough was gathered from her wandering inco- 
herent talk to show that Lord Derrington's people were her 
abductors, and that to escape his lordship's persecutions she 
had thrown herself from the window of the long gallery just 
opposite the'hoUy. The tree broke her fall, and she escaped 
into the shrubbery, though fearfully bruised and lacerated ; but 
the shock to her nerves proved fatal* 

• “ Her lover disappeared on the day of her funeral, and some 
two months afterwards Lord Derrington and his friends were 
rudely disturbed by the incursion of an armed and masked 
band. His lordship and his friends were all men to whom cold 
steel was no novelty, and though caught rather like rats in a 
trap, they made up their minds to die hard. A desperate 
struggle took place, in which they divided into two parties. 
One lot cut their way through their assailants and escaped, 
while Derrington and the others were driven upstairs to the 
gallery, there most of them were killed. The legend goes on 
to say that the ex-keeper, who was their leader, with a refine- 
ment of vengeance, strove to force Derrington through the 
identical window from which his mistress had thrown, herself. 
He was killed in the attempt, and Derrington, hotly pursued, 
made his way to the roof by the turret stair, leapt into the big^ 
holly tree, by which — at the cost of some severe scratches— he 
descended safely to the ground, and escaped. He had to yield 
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to popular opinion and fly the neighbourhood, but is said to 
have lived many years aftersvards, 

“ Still, any night after twelve, you may see those two fearful 
leaps repeated. You see the ghost of the girl, with her hair 
all fljdng loose, throw up her arms, and then, with a shriek, 
spring through the window, while Lord Derrington, with a 
blood-stained sword in his hand, follows with demoniacal 
laughter. ' My story is ended. Sit up who will and judge for 
themselves.^^ ' 

“ Thank you, no, I think we had better look for our candles,^ 
exclaimed Agnes. 

Good -night, Charlie; but I don’t think you were half 
pathetic, you never even described Mary j\falcolmson,” said 
Laura. 

‘‘No, it wasn’t worth while,” replied Charlie, seriously ; “if 
you go about that gallery much after midnight, you 'will be 
able to do that yourself.” 

“Nonsense, Mr. Eepton,” cried Mrs. Inglemere. “You don’t 
mean to say you believe in it. Did you ever see it?” 

“I w^ould rather not answer that question,” said Charlie 
solemnly. “lam happy to add that my bed-room and the 
smoking-room are both this side of the gallery, and conse- 
quently nothing necessitates my interfering with Lord Der- 
rington or Miss Malcolmson in any way.” 

Charlie here became so absorbed about the widow’s candle- 
stick, that to have continued the subject would have been 
absurd* 
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A COUNTRY BALL AND AN APPARITION. 

It was a very snug room that constituted the smoking den at 
Dunnington, and what an essential to a country house such a 
snuggery is. The old obsolete house, in which one’s evening 
tobacco was only arrived at in the kitchen or servants’ hall 
through the connivance of the butler, has almost disappeared, 
as also has that race of portly country gentlemen, who vaguely 
connected indulgence in tobacco with a tendency to immorality, 
radicalism, and all manner of uncleanness. The soft, mellow 
light of a well-trimmed lamp, the crackling fire, the broad, 
lounging sofa, those squab easy chairs so alluring in their em- 
brace, the well-ordered tray at which you temper your soda or 
seltzer with dry sherry or cognac, according as you think you. 
require stimulant or sedative—all these, combined ivith a de- 
cent Cabana, put one in a soothed state of mind, and fit one to 
talce part in the improving conversation that characterises most 
smoking-rooms. Well, if not very improving, it is very plea- 
sant, and though we sometimes theorise on the scandal the 
ladies talk in that half-hour after dinner, I fancy, when we leave 
the smoking-room, they have not had much the best of us. 

Dunnington smoking-room was in full blast. 

When is the Hunt Steeplechase to come off?’ inquired Tom 
Lyttlereck, from the depths of one of the before-mentioned se- 
ductive cbairs. 

“ Oh, not for two months yet,” replied Charlie ; I wish I 
had something to put in for it } but I don’t tbink I have got 
an3rbhing fast enough. I should think that beast Beercroft, the 
wool factor, would ivin it. He can’t ride himself j but that big 
brown horse of his, The Slasher, he calls it, is a clipper, and 
he’ll easy get some one to ride.” 

‘‘ I tell you what, if you like to give a fair price, I know of a 
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mare just now in* the market that would beat The Slasher, 
unless he^s poimds better than I take him to be ” 

Where, and whose inquired Charlie, curtly^ 

“I don’t think you know Cis Langton— one of the mysteries 
of the day— however, Cis is a man who breaks regularly every 
two or three years ; sometimes he has a largish stud, sometimes 
not even a hack. Now you hear of his winning steeple-chases 
and lots of money. Now that he has been hit hard, and it’s 
* all up vith Langton.’ He disappears, and in a couple of years 
he’ll turn up again with a stud of horses, and everything appa- 
rently aU right. However, he has had bad times lately, and all 
his horses are gone to the hammer with the exception of one 
mare. The reason she has not been parted with yet is, that Cis 
thinks ‘Polly Perldns’ uncommonly good. He has won a 
couple of matches with her, but the only time he ran her in 
public she came to grief, and was out of the race half way 
round. Now^, you could get that mare cheap, if you would put 
in the contingency that if he claimed her before the commence- 
ment of next hunting season, he might have her back at the 
same money. He’s so sorry to be obliged to sell ; I know he’d 
ratlier take a shorter price and sell in that way.” 

WeU, you \Yvite about it to-morrow ; I’ll stand anything in 
reason sooner than see Beercroft *sYin the Hunt Cup. He’s so 

cock-a-hoop about The Slasher too ” 

“ I saw Polly Perldns run in the Hunt Chase at Warwick ” 
said Frank Forbes ; “ she was as good as anything in the race 
when she fell — full of running.” 

“ Yes, she hadn’t a good man up, she’s a delicate mouth, 
and W'ants rather clever handling ; got fretful and over-jumped 
herself.” 

By the way, Eepton,” said Forbes, “ what made ypu so se- 
rious in the wind-up of your ghost stoiy to-night ? I should 
not think you w^ere a believer in ‘ the night-side of nature.’ ” 
Charlie flipped the ash from his cigar, and took a long pull 
at some seltzer. “ I don’t know what you call believing, you’ve 
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Scriptoe for tlie fact tliat sucIl things "were. I can’t say I ever 
met one, and should he probably in a devil of a funk if I did. 
My theory all the same being that any spirit or apparition you 
may see is perfectly powerless to hiurt you, further than it does 
through your nerves and imagination. I certainly don’t be- 
lieve that we can summon spirits from the other world. But 
allowing for all freaks of imagination, there are several ghost 
stories in which it is difficult to find a flaw, Lady Tyrconnell’s, 
for instance, is as well authenticated as most histoiy we believe 
in.” 

“Very good, Charlie,” laughed Tom Lyttlereck. “Your 
theory about ghosts being powerless to harm us, you of course 
took from Byron, 

“ ‘ That soul and body on the whole 
Axe odds against a disembodied soul 

however, you’re perhaps right to stick up for the family phan- 
tom.” 

“You never can be serious for a moment, Tom,” interrupted 
Charlie, when suddenly a distant shriek broke through the 
muffled door of the smoking-room. 

“ Good God 1 what’s that 1 listen,” exclaimed Forhes. 

Charlie Repton jumped to the door and opened it — shriek 
after shriek in a woman’s voice immediately hurst upon their - 
ears. 

“Candles, quick, Tom, light a candle. By Jove, here’s a 
TOW of some kind,” and snatching a candle, Charlie rushed 
down the stairs, followed by his companions. 

The shrieks eyidently proceeded from the long gallery. 

Charlie Repton threw open the door— he and Tom dashed 
in. On the floor lay the youngest Miss Brereton in strong hys- 
terics, and faintly trying to raise her was Laura Clippington. 

“Good heavens I Laura, what is the matter T’ exclaimed 
Charlie. 

her up, please. You must carrj^ her, L think,” ' 
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Laura, whose face was very white, and whose lips trembled. 
“ m tell you all about it directly, Charlie. It’s very foolish, I 
daresay ; but I’m rather frightened. Poor girl, she’s quieter 
now, and I feel ” 

Laura did not finish the sentence, and if Tom Lyttlereclc had 
not caught her, she would have fallen to the groimd. However, 
she did not quite faint, and after drinldng some water, came to 
herself again with a little choking sob, and rather tearful smile. 

By this time, people came popping out from all directions, 
for Fanny Brereton’s screams had rung through the house. 

What had happened? What was the matter? Nothing. 
Jliss Brereton had been suddenly taken very iU, and unable to 
get to her room. , 

Laura’s story, when she got a little composed, to Charlie 
Bepton, was this: “Fanny Brereton came to our room for a 
gossip when we went upstairs. After about three quarters of 
an hour, she took her candle to go to her own room, the other 
side of the house. She was full of your ghost story, and said 
she didn’t' like crossing the long gallery by herself. After 
laughing at her a little, I agreed to see her safely across — and 
we started. I opened the door of the gallfery, and a rush of 
wind blew out our candles ; the door slammed behind us as 
Fanny gave a slight scream, and then we heard the noise of a 
nisli of' wings. Immediately afterwards I saw an awful pair 
of eyes ; they glared at us for a moment, then Fanny gave that 
first awful shriek and fell doAvn. Another rush’ of wings — the 
eyes glared at me again— a melancholy cry — something white 
flitted across the far window through the faint moonlight, and 
then, thank goodness, you came ; for I .don’t mind admitting, 
Charlie, I was fairly frightened.” 

“ Well, I can’t think what you saw in the gallery ; but being 
in the dark with that girl in hysterics was enough to frighten 
you, let alone anything else. You had better go to bed now 
and leave 'Tom and me to take a turn round the house.” 

i. Charlie : but- mind, though Lwas friaht- 
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ened, I never lost my head, and I really did see and hear all 
Pve told yon. Good-night, Mr. Lyttlerech, and thanks for all 
your care of me,” 'and Laura tripped upstairs. She was quite 
aware that it was Lyttlereck who had caught her and carried 
her to a chair when she so nearly fainted. 

But though Tom and CharKe Kepton made a most rigid ex- 
amination of the gallery and the rooms adjoining, there was 
notliing to account for Laura^s story. 

A country ball, who of us have not revelled in the fun of a 
coimtry ball? Don't we all know that wonderful jig-a-jig 
music that recalls Eichardson and the by-gone days of Green- 
wich Fair to our recollection % How they exult in wild dances 
— ^the rampant Schottische and stupendous Varsoviana. How 
the strong-minded young lady of many coxmtry balls — ^it would 
be cruel to ask how many — is reduced almost to frenzy because 
\ you do not remember those dear old obsolete Caledonians, and 
to this minute, I remember with horror the cold perspiration 
that came over me, when, having engaged myself for the fif- 
teenth time to a black-eyed young lady in pink, I founA it 
marked down in the programme as ^The Spanish Dance —how 
I feebly v^ondered whether it was the Cachucha, and whether I 
was supposed to have castanets in my pocket. Then there is 
the gentleman with weak legs. Still with unabated confidence 
both in them and his own valsing, though those legs have 
betrayed bim so often. Everyone but himself is quite aware 
that at leak once in the evening they will double up with him 
like a camp-stool, and a confused heap of muslin and broad- 
cloth be the consequence. Don't we all know that dreadful 
sallow-faced young monster, who dances like an india-rubber 
ball, and with rather less idea of in what direction he may be 
going — to whom the valse and polka are the same in step and 
time, and who cannons his way about the room with the most 
self-satisfied smirk. He is generally articled clerk to the at- 
torney. ' 
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All these may be seen at any country ball, and the room at 
Moretown bore i^be usual aspect. The country people round 
mustered in force, and thanks to Charlie Repton^s exertions the 
band "Nvas better than usual. The party from Dunnington was 
strong. Fanny Brereton's nen^es had sufficiently recovered, 
thanks to judicious treatment, though, unless the girls had en- 
countered the unquiet Lord Derrington and his victim, no ex- 
planation of their fright could be arrived at. Charlie^s mind 
had been very much troubled -with the mystery all day. Tom 
only laughed, and told him he must be more careful how he 
played on the imaginations of excitable young ladies in future, 
and pronounced him to have an undeveloped talent for melo- 
drame. 

Our valse, Miss Laura,” said Tom Lyttlereck. Do you see 
that extensive head-dress opposite, with the little woman that 
belongs to it?” 

Laura nodded. 

^'WeU, I was so much struck that I made up my mind to 
ascertain who she is. Imagine my ecstacy, she’s a widow,” 

“ I trust you and Charlie won’t clash, he’s rather a taste that 
way,” and Lam'a’s blue eyes sparkled mischievously. 

“ I know ; but I don’t think he’ll interfere in this case, one 
widow’s enough at a time for any man to look after. Who and 
what do you tliink she is ?” 

“ Oh, dear. I’m sure I can’t say. Quite a new specimen of 
the genus.” 

“ Don’t be severe. My heart’s gone. Her name is Simpson, 
and, as I am informed, she comes of a genteel grazing family, 
tliough whether the late lamented Simpson left her mistress of 
many flocks and herds I know not as yet.” 

Give me an opening, Tom,” said Charlie, who with Mrs. 
Ingicmere was valsing just behind them. We are on an 
errand of vengeance,” and Charlie passed them best pace, and 
taking advantage of the next corner cannoned the het'e noir of 
the room dexterously amongst the bystanders; as some slight 
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satisfaction for his partner's torn dress and Ms own trodden on 
^ toes. - 

Supper is over, the room tMns a little, and the real valsers 
settle steadily doAvn to their work. Charlie Kepton has laid 
violent hands on the orchestra ; ^eccentrics' are struck out and 
the steady raise, gallop, quadrille substituted in the programme. 
Popular clamour is rising, however, murmurs are heard at the 
suppression of the last schottische, plaintive hopes are ex- 
pressed in favour of the much loved Caledonians, and at their 
merciless excision the towns-folk stand at bay and send forth a 
hoarse cry for ‘ Sir Roger.'’ 

“ It's all over,” said Charlie, “ we must yield to the democracy. 
Vox popxdi is triumphant. Come along, hlinnie, and give them 
Si. lead in Sir Roger.” 

‘‘ Of course, it's great fun, I like Sir Roger, though there is 
such grief amongst our dresses. Only we can't expect Mrs. 
'Repton to see it out.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” said Charlie, “I've known it last an hour.” 

Down the middle, the whole room is soon lost in all the fun 
:and racket of Sir Roger. Skirts suffer awfully, flounces and 
ribbons begin to strew the floor. Frank Forbes introduces a 
step or two from the ‘Dusty Bob' hornpipe, wMch thrills the 
“breasts of the natives with admiration. The weak-legged 
young man of course doubles up, and collapses in the centre of 
s. ‘ dovra the middle' best pace, nearly producing the effects of a 
railway accident. IVhat steps, incited by Laura Clippington, 
Frank Forbes might have next displayed, we can't guess. But 
Mrs. Repton is signalling violently— the Blue Pet^r is decidedly 
ffying— opera cloaks and carriages are loudly inquired for, and 
the Dunnington party are soon on their homeward way. 

It was the custom' at Dunnington, and a Mghly to be com- 
mended * custom it was, upon returning from these dancing 
-campaigns, to muster for a supplementary supper in the dining- 
room, at wMch entertainment, hot soup and sheny formed a 
pleasing and prominent feature. Here, as usual, our party are 
mow assembled. ' 2 — 2 
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“Now, then, Laura, I’m sure you must be quite ready for 
soup and scandal,” said Charlie, seizing the soup-ladle, “Mrs. 
Inglemere, let me send you some.” 

“Mr. Lorbes, I’m sure you’re quite qualified to join the 
Christy Minstrels after your performance to-night in Sir Eoger,” 
said the widow. 

“ Charlie, can’t you help Mr. L3i;tlcreck ?” exclaimed Laura.. 

“ He’s lost his heart to a widow in ‘ the grazing way ;’ won t 
you be his best man and let’s have a pastoral wedding as soon 
as the weather is warm enough T 

“Certainly," Tom, command me.” 

“ Well, Miss Laura, I don’t know that the arrangements for 
my wedding are quite at your disposal When they are, I 
hope you’ll display equal powers of administration,” said Tom, 
quietly, and there was something in his tone and the glance 
that accompanied it that caused a flush of the young lady’s 
cheek, and a rapid turn of the conversation, 

“ Well," said Agnes, “ I think I must ask for a candlestick. 
Thanks. Any one else ready for bed f’ 

The move, became general. At the top of the stairs those 
li"ving the further side of the long galleiy stopped to say “good 
night.” Suddenly, two "wild, mournful cries were heard, e-vi- 
dently proceeding from the gallery. 

“ Shade of the Derringtons,” exclaimed Tom, as he opened 
the door, “ your voice is not melodious.” 

Again was' heard the rush of wings ; again gleamed the a"wful 
eyes ; biit the rapid advance of half-a-dozen candles soon gave 
a palpable reality to the Avliite spectre that flitted shrieldng 
away from them. 

What is it! It’s a bat ! Too big a deal. It’s a bird. An 
owl, by Jove ! and wliat a big one ! And driven back by the ‘ 
candles, there in the far corner of the gallery crouched a huge 
white owl, sorely dismaj'^ed, and blinking hideously. 

“ You "wretch !” said Laura, shaldng her finger at the captive. 

“ Hew you did frighten me last night.” 
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• Yes,” said Cliarlie, I stall give orders for his execution. 
Personating the ghost of my ancestor is gross disrespect to the 
family. I wonder where he got to last night 

• “ Ah 1 I don't quite know how we missed him,” said Tom. 
“ Stop — of course — how stupid of us. Don't you remember the 
door at this end of the gallery was open? Of course, he re- 
treated that way.” 

Minnie and Laura Clippington were completing their toiietto 
for the night. They had been chatting over the events of the 
evening. . * 

" By the way,” said Minnie, “ you and Mr. Lyttlereck seem 
to get on uncommonly well together. I think he’s a little 
smitten with you, sister mine. How long it took you to say 
^Goodnight.’” 

Nonsense, ^Minnie ; it was Charlie and Mrs. Inglemere 
caused all that stop on the stairs. However, Mr, Lyttlereck is 
very nice, and what’s more, he’s—” 

“ Well, what ^ inquired Minnie, “ he’s what ?” 

Laura looked round at her sister, her blue eyes dancing with 
fun; then suddenly dropping them, said demurely, “hooked, 
my dear.” 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say — 

“ No, I don’t mean to say,” laughed Laura. “ Don’t be fool- 
ish, Minnie, go to sleep.” 


CHAPTER III. 

A MATCH, niKEWISE A CATCH. 

It Was bright December morning, and the fleecy clouds 
floated high in the clear grey sky. The sun shone cheerily 
•down on the barrack square of the little town of ^lilton, one 
•of those pleasant country quarters which are now numbered 
•among the bright memories of the British Army. 
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I am writing of those halcyon days before the Crimean war; 
when competitive examinations and Enfield rifles still lay un- 
conceived in the womb of Time; before ‘camps’ and ‘the 
musketry course’ had set their inexorable grip upon our officers ; 
when an hour’s drill after morning parade was the regular 
routine, and field days merely an occasional .whim on the part 
of commanding officer or general. Of course, we were all woe- 
fully ignorant in those days in every profession. The march of 
intellect yet slumbered; metaphysics were not supposed to 
bear much on the correct commanding of a company, or geology 
deemed an essential in the Civil Service., The Indian people 
got on without a good deal of knowledge that is now deemed 
necessary in their vocation. I suppose it was all wrong, and 
certainly with regard to the army, the Crimean war seemed to 
show that it could not be all right. Our people fought as well 
as ever when they were there ; but the science of getting them 
there, and of keeping them alive when they were there, seemed 
to have groum a little rusty. However, they were pleasant 
those old days in the army. If we hadn’t much science, pluck 
pulled us through the small rows in the Colonies, and as for a 
European struggle, that was supposed to have all ended at 
Waterloo. Did not Manchester sing the Millennium, perpetual 
peace, perpetual cotton, and dry goods riz. When the struggle 
did come, the fine old system undoubtedly rather fell through. 
When the next comes, science will have, perhaps, supplied 
artillery and musketry with a noiseless and smokeless explosive 
agent, which uill make a battle as quiet and scientific as a 
veritable game of chess, ^ 

Web, in those days, hibton was as pleasant a station as a 
man need be quartered in. The — th was the only regiment 
within miles. The people aU round were hospitable as Arabs, 
and if a man only took things as they came, and was ready to 
take part in whatever was going on, there were plenty of houses 
to which you were always welcome. In short, as Jack Travers ' 
was wont to say, “You should have a portmanteau always 
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packed, and an application for three days* leave constantly in 
the order-room/* 

The parade is dismissed, and the officers congregate in the 
mess-room, the late men for breakfast — others to chat over 'what 
should be selected for the afternoon*s diversion. 

Lounging vrith his back to the fire, stands Jack Travers, a 
tall, good-looking fellow of some five or siz-and-twenty, and 
as popular a ‘ sub* as there is in the Army List. His sanguine, 
cheery, genial temperament and bright smile are not to be 
denied. Testiest of old gentlemen, most acidulated of old 
ladies melt beneath the abandon of Jacks manner. Nothing 
can damp him \ nothing disturb his imperturbable good tem- 
per. Scrapes he is in everlastingly, and glides out of them with 
a facility all his own. The principal bane of his existence is, 
his extraordinary weakness for what in his vernacular he des- 
cribes as ^ good things.’ • Lrom the orchard-robbing days of his 
youth, when he was invariably the scapegoat, until now, he had 
pursued the phantom with a confidence nothing seemed to 
daunt. His ardent following up of ‘good things* on Newmar- 
ket Heath when at Cambridge, early procured for him an inti- 
mation that his further residence at the University was likely 
to prove neither profitable to himself nor creditable to his col- 
lege. Jack took the hint, looking upon it much in the light pf 
another ‘good thing,’ and entered the army. Here ‘good 
things’ fell upon him with such rapidity in the shape of ‘ dark 
ones’ for the Leger, ‘ morals’ in the fights, and other certainties, 
that Jack, whose little money was at his own disposal, found 
himself at the end of two years insolvent past redemption. 
Fortunately for him, at this crisis, a vinegary old aunt who had 
quarrelled mth all her nephews and nieces, but had never seen 
Jack, happened to die. Disliking those she had seen more 
than the nephew she had not, she left him some five thousand 
pounds ; but having had him invariably dinned into her ears 
as a most irreclaimable scapegrace, put him in for the only 
really ‘ good thing’ ever done for him, by tying it up so tightly 
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tliat Jack was unable to get at the principal. Since which, 
though sanguine as ever, he had been compelled to prosecute 
liis ‘ good things’ on a very limited scale. 

Seated at the table at brealcfast, is another man who deserves 
notice, more especially as he is destined to play a considerable 
part in this history. He is a slight, sallow, dark man, verging 
on forty, and already shows a thread or tAvo of silver in his 
black hair. At the first glance you would call him a handsome 
man ; but almost immediately you become conscious of some- 
thing sinister in his face. Eegular, clean-cut features, thin, 
passionless lips, rather tight draAvn over Avhite and regular 
teeth ; very dark, keen, bright eyes, with strongly marked 
brows ; there you see the defect of the face, the eyes are placed 
rather too near together. Captain Delprci, for such is Ms name, 
is an habitually reserved and rather silent man. A capital 
rider, and a Very good Avhist and ccartS player, he exchanged 
into the regiment some five years back, and of his antecedents 
his brother officers knoAV little. He is not given to talk much 
of Ms early days or family. He began soldiering, they know, 
in the Guards, but shortly exchanged from them to a regiment 
in India, from Avhence he came to the — th. Some nimours 
there Avere that he' had done queer things in the East, and that 
his exchange was more a matter of necessity than choice. But 
there were not as many men passing to and fro betAveen the 
two countries in those days as noAV, and notMng tangible was 
ever alleged against Delpr<5. He was not popular in the corps, 
and devoted himself principally to racing and hunting. 

“Well, Avhat’s everybody going to do to-day 1" inquired 
Travers. “ Herries, are you for a rubber of rackets ? If so. 
I’m your man.” 

“ I don't mind for an hour or so ; but Avhat' time is this 
pounding match to come off, Delprd V’ 

“Oh, I don’t know ; about three, I suppose, eh, Rolls?” 

“Three ’R do stunmng,” said Travers, “and we can aU come 
out and see it. Suit you. Crumbs, won’t it ?” 
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The individual thus addressed vras a good-looking boy about 
nineteeBj his real patronymic was Kolls ; but being small, slight, 
tind youthful, the mild pleasantly of the mess-table had chris- 
tened him ^ Crumbs/ v 

Oh, yes, three will do very well for me. I don^t know whe- 
ther Dalprd will think that' s leaving liim sufficient daylight to 
pound the old horse in though/' laughed young Rolls, 

Let's see, what is the match exactly?” inquired Travers, 
for I wasn’t in the room when it was made/’ 

^'Herries there has got the agreement. It's all down in black 
^ind white,’' replied Delpr4 ; ‘‘hell show it you.’' 

“WeU,” said Herries, “there was no holding Crumbs last 
night about the brown horse. He was going to back him to go 
through or over canals, houses, anything you please. So Pelpr4 
at last offered to bet him a tenner, that that grey horse of his, 
that won the Calf brigg Steeple-chase, jumped something with- 
out fall or blunder that the brown couldn’t. To come off this 
afternoon, owners up~” 

“ You will have your work cut out, Delpr4, ‘the brown’ is as 
-clever a fencer as ever I saw. I should father back him to put 
the grey down that be pounded himself/' observed Travers. 

“ What a pity you won't study the conditions of the match 
before you talk about it,” sneered Delpr4, “if you did, you 
wouldn't talk such bosh about ‘putting down’ and ‘pounding/ 
You don't suppose I am going to back my nerve against 
'Crumbs's, who, at his age, doesn't know what nerves are. 
’\Vhen he has been as near breaking his neck as I have, he'll 
ride with a deal less pluck and a deal more judgment. If youll 
just read the paper Herries has got, you will see that I back 
‘ the Dancing Master’ to jump clean over, without fall or blun- 
ler, something Eolls's brown horse doesn't. If he follows me 
clean over ever 3 ^hing, I lose, Herries to be judge/' 

“ Any time mentioned ?” inquired Travers, “ or you may con- 
tinue giving leads indefinitely.” 

' “ No, by the way, I don’t think any limit was put to the time. 
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Put in one hour from jumping the first fence, Herries. It’s 
merely I don’t think, that brown horse quite so clever as his 
owner and some more of you do. An hour will convince either 
him or me.” 

“ Well, I shall dress for rackets ; come along, Herries. When 
do you throw off, Delprii 1” 

“ I don’t know — ^let’s see — ^we’H say the Link fields at a quar- 
ter to three sharp, the days are so short now. Polls, too, seems 
to think that I shall want a liberal allowance of daylight to 
show whether I’m right in my opinion of the brown horse.” 

“ A quarter to three, and Bolls wins for ten. Will you have 
it, Delpr6?” 

“Thank you, no, ‘the Dancing blaster’ is not always a per- 
fect lady’s horse across country, and if he misbehaves it will be 
• very soon over.” 

A quarter to three saw a strong regimental muster in the 
Link fields, to say nothing of a sprinkling of sporting charac- 
ters from hlilton, for the match had oozed out and excited no- 
little interest in the to'wn. It does not take much to excite in- 
terest in a small country town — a very little causes a commo- 
tion in the stagnant waters of its existence. Everybody knows 
cveiybody else’s affairs with such accuracy, that they are no- 
more a novelty than they are to their legitimate proprietors. 
Hew residents are a perfect treat. So much to find out about 
them ; but the arrival of new residents is far from an every- 
day occurrence in countiy tovvns. Well, it aU comes to much 
the same thing ; no need to talk about a circumscribed exist- 
ence and of the petty feelings and petty interests of Little Ped- 
lington. The interests of the world our lot has cast us in 
always become speedily identified \vith our own, IVhat do we- 
care about the attitude of France at this critical juncture, when 
the question is— vdll the Smiths ,meet the Thompsons at our 
hospitable board on Tuesday next 1 'What’s the lavish expendi- 
ture of the South Eastern Bailway to us, compared with the 
ostentation of the Joneses in starting that bottle-green "imp- 
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powdered over with buttons The moral of aU which is that 
we had better be content with the pleasures within bur reach 
instead^ of sighing for the unattainable. Do as the sport- 
ing community of Milton did, turn out to look at a good 
‘ pounding' match, in defaiilt of an opportunity of seeing the 
Liverpool. 

Much discussion was going on about the probable result. 
Both men were well known with the hounds, so was the ‘ brown 
horse.' Of Hhe Dancing Master' they had not seen much. 
He had been out a few times, but obviously only to qualify for 
Hunt Steeple-chases, and except when he won at Calfbrigg 
nobody had ever seen him really go. StiU the opinion of the 
cognoscenti was that he was a hot-headed horse, and much more 
likely to come to grief than Hhe brown,' who as they ail said 
would both jump and crawl, and had always a leg to spare. 
Of the particular terms of the match it is needless to say they 
were in ignorance. 

- The two horses were a great contrast. EoUs rode his ^ brown'’ 
on to the ground, a hunter of the old stamp, short legged, grand 
quarters, plain head, and a slightly Eoman nose — a little lack- 
ing quality, and evidently not a speedy one. Delpr^ rode down 
on a hack, leaving his groom to take charge of ‘ the Dancing 
Master.' He was a grand horse to look at, and in almost racing 
condition. A great slashing grey about sixteen hands, deep 
girthed, splendid fore hand, and udth his thighs let down in a 
way that denotes galloping. His small clean head, well set on, 
-certifies to his being nearly thorough-brCd, if not quite. A 
rather wicked-looking eye gives the idea of having a wdll of his 
own. At present he is fretting a good deal, and requires the 
entire attention of the groom upon him to keep him within 
bounds, while he testifies to the justice of his sobriquet by a 
good deal of valsing on hk hind legs. 

The Link field is a large open common of some himdred 
acres or so, traversed by an unfenced road. On the north it is 
bounded by the river, on the other sides principally by grass 
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enclosures with very moderate fences. Here tlie cricket 
matckes, foot-ball matches, &c., of Milton take place, and an 
occasional spin on ‘ the flat’ is run round it, For Milton does 
not aspire to the dignity of races of its OAvn, though it occa- 
sionally gets up two or three matches for an afternoon’s sport. 

“Bring liim up, Tom, and let the stirrups down a hole,” said 
Delpr6, and in another minute he was on the back of ‘the 
Dancing Master.’ 

“ Beady to start ?” inquired Herries. 

“ No,” replied Delpr(5, as the grey acknowledged his master 
with a couple of plunges and a buck jump. “ KoUs need have 
no fear of my giving him a lead in the dark \ but I must give 
this devil a short gallop first, just to steady him a bit,” and 
bending easily forward in his saddle, he sent the grey down the 
Link. 

“He’s a grand goer, certainly,” said Jack Travers, as he 
watched the grey striding along with the egsy swing of a 
thorough-bred, though tearing savagely at his bit all the time. 

Delprd’s hand seemed motionless and as rigid as a vice, and 
“ he’ll be bad to beat at Nantyghlo, if you run him. Captain,” 
saluted his ears, as he rattled him home the last quarter of a 
mile a burster. 

Turning his horse quietly round, Delpr(5 led the way down to 
the fence leading out of the common on the south side, a small 
hedge and ditch. , 

“Now, Herries,” he exclaimed, “Pm ready. Travers, ‘the 
Dancing Master’ don’t go very land, but I think he can polish 
off that brown cart-horse ; you can have that tenner, if you- 
like.” 

“It’s a bet,” quoth Jack, sententiously. 

“ I’ll go you another tenner, Captain Delpr4,” interposed the 
sporting doctor. 

“Thank you, no— that’ll do to begin with. Beady, Bolls 1 
then come along,” and Delprd turned the grey at the feiice. 
‘The Dancing Master’ went at it open-mouthed, as if he • 
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meant to be •vsrell into the middle of the next field, and it 
seemed a hundred and fifty yards before his rider fairly got 
hold of him again. Crumbs on ‘the bromi* topped over like 
a bird, and leisurely followed his leader over two or three small 
fences, the grey rather rushing, the brown going cleverly, and 
quietly— then Delpr4 led back into the Links field again, and 
pulled up, 

“ Why, you've not done yet?' exclaimed Herries, 

“ ITo, not quite, yet,’' was the reply, “ but this brute pulls so. 
Bolls, you’ve got it in comfort, whatever may be the result. 
PU take six to four I win yet. Thirty to twenty, who’ll lay it ?’ 

Dash it all, the brown’s bound to beat that tearing devil," 
^aid the sporting doctor. PH go you half of it, Captain 

^‘You’re on, sir. Won’t anyone have the remainder?’ The 
residue was snapped at once. 

“ Confound it !" ejaculated Jack Travers, as Delpr6 walked 
his horse a little away. “ It’s the best thing out. I’ll just ofler 
him sixty to forty, once." 

“ Don’t be a fool, J ack," said Herries. “ "What Delpr^’s dodge 
is, I don’t Imow ; but you’ll lose your tenner, certain, I never 
saw his eye glitter like that, and that pleasant grin on his 
, countenance, but that somebody was not a little the poorer be- 
fore long; you ought to know, he’s ‘had you’ often enough, 
Pm sure,” 

Once more Delpr6 led off the Links over a few small fences, 
and back again as lief ore. EoUs following him easily, of course. 
No bets were offered this time, an uneasy feeling had got about 
that the whole thing was ‘ a do.’ To the astonishment of aU, 
Delprd tliis time walked his horse towards the river. Pausing 
as they crossed the road mentioned as crossing the common 
from end to end, he exclaimed : 

“Now, Herries, take your stand here, you’ll see as w’ell here 
as anywhere. I mean business this time, and either vin or lose 
my money." 

Followed by Bolls, he then went on towards the river— the 
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spectators remaining grouped at tlie road. Turning at the river 
bank, he immediately set his horse going, and bringing him up 
at racing pace, the grey flew the roadway, some sixteen feet 
from grass to gi'ass, in his stride. The whole thing was at once 
transparent — the broAvn, of course, in spite of a taste of the 
spur, galloped across it. 

Shy looks and mm’murs met Delpr^ as he rode up to Herries 
and asked if he had won ; but little cared the Captain for that. 
It was not the first time that he found himself an^hing but 
the idol of a race course. Herries gravely admitted that ac- 
cording to the wording of the agi’eement he was the Avinner, 
supplementing his decision - with the observation that it was 
liardly in the spirit of it, he thought. 

The Doctor was more outspoken, and said that had he had 
any idea of that sort of thing, he should never have bet. That 
he had come out to see a sporting match and not a regular 
catch, and muttered something about referring his bet to higher 
authority before he paid it. , 

A good many others followed suit in the same strain. 

Delprd’s speech on the occasion was worthy of a better cause. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “in the course of my life, I have no- 
ticed that nothing varies more than the diflferent views people 
take of a bet. It’s one of my rules, consequently, to have aU 
such transactions clearly defined in black and white. I had it 
so in this case, and Captain Herries tells you that I have won. 
Had you been on my side you would have chuckled, being o» 
the other, you cry out. It’s human nature, the biters grin, and 
the bitten whine. If people assent to black and white agree- 
ments without understanding them, I really can’t help it. I 
never found anyone sympathise vdth me when I forgot to carry 
a penalty, and (here he smiled) I have had to put up a good 
many in my time.” 

“But,” interposed the Doctor, “I thought it was a pound- 
ing match ? I did not understand ” 

Of course not, Doctor, and what a lot of people there are 
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in this world who do bet upon things they don^t understand. 
What would become of ‘ the ring' without them? You'll have 
laid out your money ^well to-day, if it makes you resolve in 
future always clearly to ascertain what you are going to bet 
about. I should recommend you all also not to be in too great 
a hurry' to back ‘the Dancing Master’ for Nantyghlo. . In racing 
matters, the public often pay for trying to pick out the uinner 
a little bit before the proper time. Good morning, gentlemen,” 
and Delpr6 cantered leisurely from the ground. 

“ Confound it 1 Travers,” said little EoUs, ruefuUy, “what an 
infamous do ! I knew he couldn’t pound my old horse.” 

“No, Crumbs \ but he’s got your money without it, which I 
daresay, he deems quite as satisfactory. Sharp practice, very ! 
Sy Jove, Herries, I mayfihank* you for saving me a good many 
» sovereigns.” 

Considerable discussion took place about the event of the 
afternoon that evening at mess, at which Delprd happened not 
to be present. 

‘ To be jumped clean, without a fall or blunder,’ so says the 
bond ; there is no getting out of it, Crumbs ; he did jump it, 
and you did not. As for the words ‘ without fall or blunder,’ 
they are mere moonshine, and just put in to blind us. It seems 
the grey always jumped that road whenever they galloped him 
there.” 

That was Herries’ concluding remark of a somewhat lengthy 
discussion of the subject. 

“Come and smoke a cigar in my room, Herries,” said Jack 
Travers, “while I pack up my traps. I am off to toum to- 
night by the mail train ” And the pair left the mess-room for 
Travers’ quarters. 

Having ensconced Herries in an easy chair, and pro\dded him 
with a huge regalia, Jack commenced his preparations for the 
road. First, making the passages re-echo with the name of 
Nixon (why don’t they ever put bells in barracks), he emptied 
the contents of a chest of drawers on to the floor, and select- 
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ing sucli articles from the heap as he rec^iiirecl, threw them to 
his servant to put up, accompanying the process by a running 
commentary on his wardrobe. 

“Extraordinary the way everything you don’t want comes to 
hand on these occasions. Flannel trousers, useful things in 
December. Where are the dress shirts ? not that, you muff, 
with the friU on : that was made to play an old man in, at the 
Eyalston theatricals. Kacket shoes — sure to want them in the 
country, of course. Wliich knickerbockers ? IVky, you idiot 1 
those are the trunk hose I wore in my Charles II. dress at the 
fanc}' ball. There’s a irseful thing, Herries, blue frock coat ! 
Money 'clean thrown away. Had to buy that to ‘piake up’ for 
best man at a wedding. ( J ack is a little theatrical in his tastes.) 
I wonder why washerwomen never will by any.accident fold 
one’s white ties twice of the same breadth '? Smoking jacket ? 
yes, put it in. Cab come? all right. Take the traps down; 
Well, Herries, good-bye, old man, drop us a line to the old 
shop, and let’s know how you are carrjung on here. I wonder 
how many of the necessaries of daily life that villain Nixon 
has omitted to put up ? He’s as big a fool as ever packed a 
portmanteau,” and Jack dashed down the stairs and jumped 
into the cab. 


CHAPTEE rV. 

WHEK GUEEK MET GEEEK, THEN WAS THE THG OF WAE. 

I WONDER if there is a time men feel sadder than they do over 
a solitary evening pipe, preceded by a dull day in which they 
have had nothing to do and have been left pretty much to 
themselves. How the mistakes of our life rise up before the 
mind’s eye, and throw a melancholy gloom over the unravelled 
future ; our sins of omission and commission crop up before 
us with a magnified intensity that is bad to look at. We muse 
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on the dreams of our early youth and think sadly how little 
We have realized them. As Kingsley sings, 

^ TThcn ail the 'vrorld is younp;, lad, 

‘W'hon all the trees are green, 

And ercry goose a s^ran, lad, 

And every lass a queen ; 

Then hey for boot and horse, lad. 

And round the world away ; 

Toung blood must have its cqursc, lad, * 

And every dog his day.” 

All that time is gone, the trees are not all green to ns nonr, 
and the lasses are not all queens. We know the geese from 
■the swans, and if we have had our day, are fain to confess 
that we have done very little in it. 

Well, we think had we to live it all over again, how different 
it should be, and 3’'et I question very much whether we should 
do much better. We are all penitent, when our sins, like the 
, chickens, come home to roost. We glance sadly at those of our 
contemporaries who have passed us in the race, and lay the 
flattering unction to onr souls that we never had, their chances. 
Shallow fools, as if man did not make opportunities, or as if 
the time did not always come to those who honestly strove and 
patiently waited. 

It is no use, my dear friend, you cannot pick up the dropped 
stitches. You cannot recover the lost time. The time spent 
and the neglected opportunity do not return. It is no use me- 
ditating on when ‘ the tide in your affairs ' took place, or where 
it led. You did not take it at the turn, and had best make up 
your mind to keeping your head honestly above water for the 
future. Put down the pipe, and pray God help 3"0u to do better 
in the coining time, and when ‘ the wheels run douli,^ you 

Creep home and take your place there. 

The spent and mniined among ; 

God grant you find one face there 
You loved when all was young.” 

I cannot say these were quite the reflections that ran through 
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Delprd’s mind as he sat smoking a solitary cigar in his own 
room. Kingsley’s lines certainly would not occur to him, for 
he had no more poetry in liim than an oyster. I don’t mean 
that he confined his readings entirely to Bell’s Life and the 
Racing Calendar after the manner of men of his type. He 
had been originally meant for better things ; but the demon 
of play had seized him for his own, and poetry and sentiment 
had died out of him. Biting articles in the BaHrday Review 
on our social difficulties were more in his line, and to a certain 
extent he read to talk Never touching upon past reminis- 
cences, there was an abnegation of self in his conversation 
pleasant from its xarity. He was generally well up in all the 
current topics of the day, and with men mostly got on well. 
Intimate he never was with anyone. Women, mth their finer 
instinct, shrunk from him, they mistrusted him intuitively, and 
disliked and feared his bold sneering manner. It had not 
been always so, but fifteen years of a gambler’s life had left 
him callous to everything but self-interest, and cynical in the 
extreme upon all points of honour and fine feeling. He had 
not dined at mess as before said on the night of the match, not 
that he in the slightest degree feared any allusion to his sharp 
practice. To do him justice his contempt for public opinion 
was unlimited. Self-reliant in the extreme, he could trust to 
his cool head and bitter tongue to control that sufficiently for 
his purpose, and was far too selfish to trouble his head about 
the likes and dislikes of those among whom he might be 
thrown. 

He had dined in Ms own room, and as he sat smoking, was 
going through the process above described. Shadows of the 
past life so misspent alternate with the grim skeletons of the 
present, and as the smoke wreathed round Ms head his thoughts 
seemed none of the pleasantest. More than once did he rise 
from Ms chair and pace the room. Again and again did he 
glance over a heap of letters that lay on the table near at 
hand. 
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“ Confound it/' lie muttered, ‘‘ tlie luck seems against me 
all round* I can't see my my out of it at all ; that hound, 
Davidson, too, turning up just at this moment, looks awk- 
ward. Sharp practice they call it, picking up that fifty to-day. 
<lad, if I saw my way to five hundred, I think they’d say then 
I don’t stick at trifles.” 

He paused in his walk up and down the room, and stood for 
^ moment staring into the fire and sucking hard at his cigar. 

' Then again glanced over some letters. “ ^ Beg to call your 
-attention to yoiir bill of three-fifty due on the 23rd proximo.’ 
Pleasant, and I haven’t one to meet it with. Hum, here’s 
another. 

I 

^ “‘DearDelphe, 

\ ‘‘ ^ You, of course, have seen, ere this, Kingfisher won 

‘the open’ at Boxby; consequently I win your four fifties. 
Please pay to my account at Smithson and Cook’s, Sorry to 
jsay I had a baddish meeting. 

‘ Tours, 

“‘CONINGSBY ClABKE.’ 

# 

“ Yes, you are quite right ; I did see it. One don’t overlook 
'those sort of things in the papers, H~m, Sadler’s account. 
Doublesoles ; hah ! a stiff one from Welt and Overlay, both in 
.style and amount. These can wait and he threw them care- 
Icssly on the table. “ Well, it’s no use cursing one’s luck. Let’s 
look the thing straight in the face, and see what I must face at 
•once. There’s Clarke’s two hundred, and the bill of three-fifty. 
Yes * five hundred would stop the gap for the present, if— ah I 
there it is. It’s no use, I can’t settle what’s to be done till I 
have seen Davidson.” 

He tlirew himself into the arm-chair, and fell into a reverie. 
Tfi s thoughts wandered back to his early start in the Guards. 
How different he was then ; how he plunged with all the de* 
light of a boy into the sweets of a LondonJife. Then came 
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that infernal scrape down at Tenby. He behaved thundering 
bad there he knew. Whether he had put himself witliin the 
reach of the law or not, he was doubtful at the time ; but 
society would have jibbeted him without mercy had it trans- 
pired. / ' ' 

Then came the long voyage to India, and he thought of 
another fair face that looked fondly up into his, as they liii^ 
gered late on the poop during those gorgeous tropic nights, 
and watched the Southern Cross rise high in the heavens. 
His lip curled as he. thought how he had redeemed the vows 
then made ; of passionate letters unanswered, and of the last 
dignified womanly letter in which she bade him farewell ; one 
sentence, how well he remembered it, though it was many years 
since he received and destroyed that letter. “'Twas left for 
you — God forgive you for it — to teach me how men could lie !” 
Yes, she played in earnest, he pour x^cisser le iemps. Then he 
thought of his life in India ; how he loathed the monotony at 
first. He could see now the old cantonment ; he could picture 
to himself well the little club-house in which he imbibed the 
rudiments of play ; how he glided by imperceptible degrees 
from the mild rubber to heavy points \ how a little ecarie to 
wind up Avith soon became a regular occurrence. Then he re- 
collected how blind hookey and loo superseded first the ecaric 
and then the whist. He thought of how they settled down to 
unlimited loo night after night ; he could sec the club-room 
now, tw'o or three native sherofis sitting, their bags full of 
nipees and their inkstands ready, waiting to furnish the money 
to take up the LO.U.s with, at the finish of the play, and to 
draw out those bills bearing such unconscionable interest for 
the signature of the losers. One night in particular he recol- 
lected, how high and reckless ran the play there. It was the 
last night that coterie met. The next morning young Fitz* 
Patrick of the Artillery, was lying on the floor of his bungalow 
with shattered skull and a discharged pistol beside him. Scam 
dal had whispered for some time of the proceedings at the club^ 
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louse, she ran riot now. Lost more than he could ever pay, 
'poor fellow— three thousand rupees, a lac, two lacs. Foul play 
was rumoured ; an inquiry ordered ; hut the five or six «nctors 
in the drama kept their otvti counsel pretty much, and be- 
yond what the dead man’s ‘ paper’ in the hands of the sheroffs 
told, little oozed out. He, poor fellow, had cut the knot of his 
difficulties, and slept soundly in the cemetery. 

Again the scene changes ; he has left the plains, and is on 
leave up at the Heilgherries. Flirtation, play and scandal are 
the leading diversions of that wicked sanatorium. Once more 
the gaming-table woos him to its embraces. There is horse- 
i-acing, too, and into both phases of gambling he plunges 
wildly. What a row there is about that handsome Arab of 
•Charlton’s, first favourite for the Gold Cup. How they talked 
when he came out dead lame, and Muted he’d been got at. 
■\Vhat a lot of rupees he made out of that business. Then 
Ctame that row at the Club. TSTiat fools fellows are to lose 
their temper. The absurdity of recrimination. If they 
had but kept quiet and held their tongues, what could they 
have made of all that ecarlc business with young Stanfield. 
That fool, Davidson, lie would drink. As if men who played 
ever ought to touch Simpkins,” more especially when they are 
engaged in such ticklish games as w^e were playing then. It 
was devilish awkward,” he muttered, and a great bore. I w^as 
rather too, with that pretty Mrs. Simmonds. ^Yhat an 
old beast her husband was. Well, it finished Davidson, and by 
Jove it w'as the closest shave ever I had—just pulled through 
by the skin of my teeth. Had to clear out and go back to the 
regiment, and some of them looked sh3\ They had got an ink- 
ling of the story, evidently. Yes, ‘leave home ’was the best 
thingl could have done. Then it wmld never hare done to 
face India again ; that coimtty w’as more morally hot for me 
than ph^^sically ; and now, just as things arc at their blackest, 
I got this note from Davidson. Lost sight of him for year^ 
nnd trusted he was hung or transported by this. 
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“‘Dbab DelpeIj, 

“ ‘ I see you. You remem'ber the Neilgherries. I 
don’t Tvantto rake up old stories. If yon don’t, you' 11 say ■when 
and where. It may be unpleasant for you if you’re not at home 
somewhere shortly. 

“‘lam, 

“ ‘ Sincerely yours, 

“‘E. Davidson.’” 

/ 

“Would it have been a bolder game to tear it up and ignore 
it f and Delprci glanced at the dirty little note he held in his 
hand. “ I believe it would ; and yet he could say too much. 
Still, he’s a broken man. However, it’s too late now, and cir- 
cumstances must guide me during our interview.” Once more 
the smoke rolled in heavy clouds round his head, and again he 
stared vacantly at the fire. 

A knock at the door, and his servant entered. ' 

“ Person to see you, sir.” 

Delpr^’s servant was accustomed to introduce all manner of 
men to his master’s presence — racing touts, betting men, 
country reporters, pedestrians out of luck, die. — so that the new' 
comer elicited but a passing glance as he ushered him into the 
room. He was a tall, gaunt, cadaverous-looking man, with ex- 
tremely short sandy hair, and not a vestige of whisker, mous- 
tache, or even eyebrow, A pair of cold blue eyes, that gene- 
rally seemed looking into infinite space, never at anything or 
anybody, and yet, as further acquaintance would show, took in 
everything at a glance. His dress was of the shabby genteel 
order, both hat and boots showing unmistakable signs of having 
seen their best days. 

The man bowed obsequiously ; but no sooner had the servant 
disappeared than he threw himself down in an easy-chair, 
nodded benignly, and then observed, 

“How do, Del r 

Dclpr(S had to a certain extent marked out Ids game. Per- 
fectly unrufiled he shook hands with Ids visitor. 
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“Well, Davidson, glad to see you again, ifs years since wo 
met, and I'm afraid tlie world lias gone hard with you. What 
will 3^ou take? there’s brandy, cold water, and soda on the 
table, or that kettle %vill lioil if you put it on the fire for a mi- 
nute. Pipe or cigar ? make yourself comfortable, and then 111 
hear what you want to see me about." 

A grim smile overspread the other’s countenance as he lis- 
tened to this little exordium. He coolly filled himself out a 
stiff glass of brandy and water, produced a short black clay 
pipe and filled it, then turning as he stood on the hearth-rug, 
he said : — 

' “ Like you, Dclpr^, all over. You begin with a thundering 
lie, saying you are glad to see me. You think the world's been 
using me hard since you saw me, do you ? Well, picking oakum 
in Pentomille ain’t quite the reward a grateful public should 
bestow on one’s services. You’re about right, Pve had roughish 
times since I was fast Dick Davidson of the — th, and the bold- 
est player at the Heilgherry Club. I played pretty well on the 
square till I met you. You taught me a thing or two \ I fancy 
now it’s my turn to become school-master.” 

Glad to hear you acknowledge old benefits, Dick,” replied 
Dclprd, “ I found you untrained amongst the game cocks, and 
taught you to use your spurs.” 

“You did for your own purposes,” hotly responded the 
other, “ and a pretty finish I made of it. However, Pm not 
going to blame you alt6gether for that, though you served us 
all pretty much the same as the monkey did the cat when he 
wanted the hot chestnuts, and no monkey or man ever went 
for hotter chestnuts than you did, Del.” 

“ Curse ‘ the salad days’ in which I played with confederates,” 
muttered Delprd. “ However, you hardly came here to talk 
over young Stanfield’s ccaric business ; the thing is dead, gone 
and buried, and the raking it up would neither much profit 
yon or me,” 

“ Certainly not you, as for me it would matter devilish little 
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wliat they raked np about me. "\^Tien Z 22 steps into the box 
at Bow Street and says ^ convicted of obtaining money under 
false pretences, your worship, in June, ^50,^ I don’t think 
‘ broke by court-martial for swindling at cards’ will be of much 
account afterwards.” 

Delpr6 smoked silently. Losing your temper is losing your 
game, was one of his axioms. What did this man want ? money 
of course ; but to what extent ? He was a convicted felon ; 
attempts to extort money were dealt with pretty stiffly. How 
much really was he in this man^s power, he didn’t know. The 
event must show. 

Davidson first broke silence. 

You are right, I didn’t come here or urgently want to see 
you to talk over old times. It may be all very jolly for old 
friends at ‘ the Rag,’ who’ve not come to grief ^ but conversa- 
tion, except on the part of the chaplain, is a little restricted at ' 
Pentonville. I've not been moiung much in the higher circles 
lately,” here he grinned, ‘^nor do I suppose you yet want a 
lesson in thieves* patter. You will some day. I have come to 
see you because I w^'ant what all the world wants — money. I 
come to you because I don’t see anywhere else I can get it so 
easy. . 

“ I thouglit as much, in fact what else could you "want ? Your 
personal appearance would hardly justify the belief that you 
Avant me to join you in starting a Bank Company (limited) or 
anything of that.” 

“ Stop your chaff,” interrupted Davidson savagely, “I want 
money and mean to hfiA'e it. You have only to consider one 
thing, how to get it. It was a lucky fluke for me happening to 
see that grey horse passing through the town yesterday morn- 
ing. He caught my eye, for I know a galloper when I see him 
yet, Del. Heard he Avas yours, says I that’s an old pal, Bm 
about stumped, he’s the man to set me afloat again. For I 
knoAv of old you’re not the man to leave an old pal in the mire.” 

Here the rufiian leered pleasantly at Delpr^. 
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“You’re quite riglit, Davidson, I am not tlie man to leave an 
old friend in the mud if I can help him out of it. Let’s come 
to the point at once. "What do you want, to give you another 
5tart % If ten pounds is any use to you, you shall have it” 

“Ten pounds, ho, hoi ten pounds I Liberality never was 
one of your vices. You used to have a pretty good head for 
rectoning up the weaknesses of your fellow creatures ; in the 
old days few men knew the worth* of information better. Do 
you think all. your teaching was lost on me? that I have so 
utterly forgotten the science of putting the screw on, as all that 
comes to ? Do you think I have forgotten your masterly stroke 
about the Collector of Buntoor, how you pooh-poohed me when 
’ I wanted to accept his compromise, and said if we stood out 
Iie’d pay all rather than face exposure. You were right, he did, 
Del. Do you tliink that I did not treasure up the dogmas that 
fell from your lips? Are you fool enough to tliink after what 
I have told you of my life since, that I have become more inno« 
•Cent? Do you think I am jesting? Have you reckoned as I 
have what exposure will cost you ? Do you tliink for one in- 
•stant, that any weakness for old da3"s, when we lived together, 
will shut my month against the furtherance of my oum inte- 
rests ? By heaven, it never was any weakness of yours I 
You’ve turned driveller of late. Tlie English turf must find 
you far easier to deal with than they did in India, Speak 
common sense, man, ten tenners arc not going to buy me.” 

And he gave a hoarse laugh, and mixed himself some more 
brandy-and-water. 

“ Very good, Da\ddson,” replied Delprd. “ I have heard 3'our 
little rhapsody out, now mark me. You will not find me, I 
think, turned driveller, nor that I have quite lost the head yon 
50 flatteringly gave me credit for. As an old acquaintance I 
should have given 3"ou 3"our ten pounds in 3’our difHcultics. 
How I won’t give 3"ou one shilling xmless 3’ou submit to 2113" 
terms.” 

“ Terms, I like that,’' broke in the other. “ I told 3'ou it was 
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my turn to be scboolmaster now — ^terms indeed — I have come 
liere to dictate my terms, and you had better give in to them 
at once without more palavering.” 

“I should have thought,” interposed Delpr4, in his most 
sneering accents, “ our former acquaintance might have taught 
you better than to measure yourself against me. Tool,” he 
continued, in his most contemptuous tones, “what brought your- 
fate upon you 1 you know better than I can tell you. You 
drank like an idiot, babbled like a baby, and lost your temper 
lilce a girl in her teens. We won’t talk about that. You paid 
for your folly and nearly made me. As you didn’t quite. I’ve 
nothing more to say on that score.” 

“hTever mind raking up the story of the smash. I was a. 
fool in those days, and, as you say, paid for it. I intend you 
to pay for it now. I stood to you weU at all events. I think 
I see your face now when the judge advocate put the ques-, 
tion — 

“ ‘ Has any communication directly or indirectly taken place 
between you aild Captain Delprd since your arrest, Sir. David- 
son?’ and I answered ‘No,’ perjuring myself as you had done 
half an hour before previously. Your lips twitched a little 
then, my boy, as I hesitated. It was all up with me through 
my own folly. I’ll admit ; but I saved you. Now I am going 
to be paid for my services.” 

“You had better have let me finish at once,” and Delprd 
paused to knock the ashes off his cigar.- “If,” he continued, in 
measured tones, “ a police officer can find you in Slilton to- 
morrow by one o’clock, I shall give you in charge for piusuing 
your old vocation, attempting to obtain money under false 
pretences.” 

“ Do it !” cried the other, springing to his feet. “ You won’t 
find me shrink from it. E.\-posure has no terrors for me. 1 
fancy the false pretences uill hardly hold water. A magistrate 
will think I have some grounds for asidng assistance from you 
when he hears the story.” 
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‘‘Hold ! Your evidence to begin upon is ivortliless, as you 
must first admit the previous pc^ju^5^ The law in England 
does not allow people to swear that black's white one day, and 
white’s black the next. There’s such a thing as indictment for 
perjury, as your Pentonville friends might have informed you. 
Your story, I’ll admit, unpleasant for me, falls through, being 
utterly unsubstantiated by corroborative evidence. My friend, 
Davidson, you were decidedly uTong not to take ten pounds T’ 

“Was 1 1 And suppose I can produce a letter in your hand- 
Avriting suggesting what I should say and swear on that accursed 
court-martial. How then 1 ” 

Delprd gave a slight start and exclaimed, “ You told me you 
had destroyed that letter.” 

“ I did, and told you no lie as I thought at the time. It was 
not tin I was on my way home to England that I discovered 
tliat letter in my dressing-case. Some whim made me keep it. 
How now % You don’t seem quite so confident as you were. I 
think youll drop that police officer. It’ll be worse for you if 
you don’t.” 

. “ Hum,” said Delpr 6 , who had by this time fully recovered 
himself. “ It does make a difference, and I grant you that point 
in your game at once. How, my friend, I’ll sum up. I hand 
you over to the police if you don’t make yourself scarce ; this I 
most assuredly shall do if we don’t come to terms to-night. 
You rake up and accuse me of tliis old bygone story. You .a 
recently discharged convict from Pentonville, formerly of Her 
llajesty’s service, from which you were ignominiously expelled 
for cheating at cards. You admit, to begin ^^^'ith, that on the 
court-martial that broke you, or rather on that of 3"our fellow- 
swindler Belton, you were guilty of gross and barefaced per- 
juiy^ Not much harm to me in all this. You produce a letter 
written by me (that is, supposing 3’ou have such a letter, which 
of course I doubt), and on that reall}’' rests 3‘our whole stor3% 
You’re scarcely fool enough to think that I shall hesitate, even 
if 3^ou can produce such a letter, under the circumstances, to 
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deny my own liandwriting. Porgery is a very likely accom- 
plislunent to acquire at Pentonville.” 

“ D— n it,” cried the other, who was considerably subdued 
by the cool reasoning of his opponent, “ you always were a 
clever one. But you quite foi’get to reckon up the exposure 
part of it. There’s a good many in England now, I dare say, 
who can recollect that old Neilgherry scandal. It wouldn’t do 
you much good, I reckon.” 

Though he had not mentioned it, of course this had not 
escaped Delpr(i, but he had no idea of counting his adversary’s 
tramps for him. 

“Not so many as you think,” he replied. “ It’s a long time 
ago. And who of the one or two Avho may recollect it, ^vill 
think it worth while to travel down here to back a convicted 
felon? You’ve no money to pay a law3"er to show me up'. 
You’ve not a leg to stand upon. My dear Davidson, you were 
decidedly wrong not to take that tenner.” 

“ And how about your servant, when he admits letting me in 
to pass the evening with his master overnight. Ho‘w’11 that 
look ?” 

Delpre laughed pleasantly. “ Quite a feather in my cap, I 
assme you, I love doing the intensely benevolent— old comrade 
— ^bad scrape — would have done what I could for him — find Ids 
past career disgraceful — rejected the sovereign I offered him 
with execrations — shocldng to see a man of education brought 
so low. Don’t vish to- press the charge, &c. No, Davidson, 
it’s all up with you. I never drive a beaten adversary quite to 
the wall ; it’s not whist ! There’s the original ‘tenner I offered 
you ; no jibbing now, you’re out of Milton before one to-morrow, 
mind, or you’ll take the consequences. Ah, one more glass of 
brandy-and-water if you like, though I think you’ve had about 
enough, and then good night.” 

Davidson, now tlioroughly cowed, swallowed Ids brandy-and- 
water in silence. The old ascendency that Delprd had exer- 
cised over him in by-gone years was completely re-established. 
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His crest dropped like tkat of a dog tliat has met lus master. 
Hotlung cows a scoundrel more than the presence of his master 
in villany. He pocketed the ten pound note quietly, and took 
up lus hat to go. 

‘‘Good night, Captain Delpre, and thanks.^ 

“Goodnight, Da^ddson. One word before you go. Kever 
try this game with me again ; the next time, come what may of 
it to me, and I think that wall be little to signify, it shall be 
penal servitude for you, my man. You know me, I think. 
Good night.^' 

“ Good night,” mxittered the other, and turned to leave the 
room. 

“ Stop,” said Dclpr^ ; “ you may he of use to me, or, rather, 
I may bo able to throw a job in your way some time or another. 
Where arc you to be found T 

“Well, the ‘Three Crocuses/ Holborn, find me for the 
present. YTien that vron% Til let you know what uilL” 

“All right. Hot too many letters, mind.” And Daridson 
departed. 

“ Well out of that scrape,” muttered Delprt^. “ He was 
nearer drawing me for fifty once than he knew. I couldn’t 
have stood any raking \ip of that old business. Lucky I knew 
my man, he never liad any pluck when collared. Wonder whe- 
ther he really has that letter ; if so, I must have it : wouldn’t 
have done to treat it as of any consequence to-night ” With 
^Yh^ch observations he undressed and went to bed. 


CHAPTER V. 

Tnn XHEnMoromuM— THE l-vby of king’s cnoss. 

Soft shines the gas through the ground glass shades in the 
smoking-room of the Thermopolium. Lightly play the smoke 
wreaths round the wcU-brushed heads of the occupants of 
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that paradise of London smoldng-rooms. Softly tinkles the 
bell, and well-trained waiters take softly modulated orders for 
curacoa and seltzer, the insinuating gin sling, or the more ardent 
soda and cognac. The smoking-room of the Thermopolium is 
in all the well-bred decorous repose of eleven o’clock in the 
evening. Anon as ^ the witching hour’ approaches, the mem- 
bers assume a less decorous appearance. The bell rings with 
a sharp jerk, the conversation ceases to trickle in the subdued 
.tone now characterizing it, the waiters quicken in their move- 
ments, the orders for curious and soothing liquids are delivered 
in sterner and more commanding tones. The buzz of conversa- 
tion deepens, peals of laughter re-echo through the room. The 
best chaff and the latest anecdotes fly about from knot to knot, 
and a light cloud collects under the ventilating gas-burnef|. 
The room is filling fast ; the theatres send back their bored dr 
dehghted votaries as the case may be. You hear of the intense 
dreariness of ^that tiling at the Haymarket ; of what a capital 
piece they are doing at thfe Olympic ; how stalls couldn’t be 
got at tlie Aclelphi, or vice vers&. 

Into this pleasant den of scandal and dissipation saunters 
Jack Travers, clad in shining raiment, that is, in the white tie 
nnd sombre habiliments of the nineteenth century. As he 
looks round for a seat, he is accosted by a gentleman who is 
consuming his tobacco on his legs with his back to the fire. 

“ How do, Travers ? haven’t seen you for ages ; where have 
you been? Country quarters, I suppose— you look like it. 
Collar’s out of date, and hair wants cutting — the usual signs. 
Take a iveed, Pontet gives them me.” ' 

“ How are j’ou, Coningsby ?” said J ack, laughing ; de- 
lighted to see you, and try your baccy. Let’s sib down and 
have a tallv.*’ 

“Good,” replied Coningsby Clarke, a fast subaltern of dra- 
goons, and by no means a bad fellow, in spite of his afiectation. 
“I have burnt myself nearly brown in my benevolent en- 
deavours to keep the fire off old Caribosh there j he has been 
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snorting at me and using tlie most frightful language internally 
for the last five minutes ” 

“"Where are 3"ou quartered now?” inquired Jack, 

“Kensington Gate. All very nice if Government vrould 
attach the same salary to it they give a Lord of the Treasury’’, 
and keep some policemen to do the escort duty. But ^vhere do 
you spring from 

“Milton, South Wales,” replied Jaclv, “and a deuced good 
quarter too.” 

“ Oh, yes, I know, they make iron, dig coal, and that sort of 
thing ; what they caU an cnteiquising and thriving population. 
Abounds, I believe, in illiterate heiresses. Sliss Merth3T 
Tydvils who can^t speU. You marry a heap of pig iron, and a 
rather short quantity of h’s. Any of your fellows done it *!” 

“Well, no,” laughed Jack, “and I should recommend 3"ou to 
explore the country before you hazard any more erroneous 
opinions.” 

“Thanks, but the Horse Guards, I hear, destine Ireland for 
our researches next 3"ear. We are in for bigger game, you see, 
Jack. You are advising a man to go and see the Lakes who 
has got his ticket for Niagara—to tour in Devonshire when he's 
booked for the Eocky Mountains. How's DelprfeV' 

“ All right, and uncommon wide awake,” replied Jack, and 
he related the story of the match. 

“Cute, very cute! Coming it a little too strong, though,, 
amongst his brother officers, I should say. You're on leave, of 
course— for how long ? Going to stop in town, or what 

“ No, I am only passing through ; going down to see a steeple- 
chase, and shoot in Blanksliire with ^Charlie Eepton, ’What's 
the news here 1 ” 

“Things much as usual, ‘old Fluker’ anathematising his 
luck and dividing two pools out of three on the average. 
Tomldnson still a source of horror and tribulation to the waiters. 
Caribosh there habitually hanying the same unfortunates on 
the subject of drafts and fires, I wonder he hasn't rung for 
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more coals, or to have the door shut since we sat down. Young 
Shadrach going through the mill in the next room,” here Clarke 
jerked his head in' the direction of the card-room, “and a 
goodish Indian story from Cucumber Smith. Wish the Cucum- 
ber was home again, he always kept us alive here.” 

“But who’s Shadrach 1” inquired Jack. 

“ Who is he ? A lineal descendant of those who spoiled the 
Egyptians ; though just now, I fancy the Egyptians are rather 
getting their own again. He would probably call himself the 
son of a great city financier. I should describe him as the son 
of a mighty BiU Discounter. By some accident he’s got a cor- 
netcy in the — th, and true to his blood, is an aspiring money- . 
jnakcr. The little brute deserves no mercy, for he is a cad 
after the order of hlelchisedec ; however, he believes in his 
whist— other people don’t. Backs his opinion freely, and wUl 
soon have to pay for finding his knowledge of the game a little 
defective. But you are certain to see him in here ere long. 
He generally drops in when ho ‘ cuts out,’ with a cigar as long 
as himself, and inflicts hideous anecdotes about the thirteenth 
trump on the unwary.” 

“And how about the Cucumber’s story 1” 

“ Oh, that’s soon told. Some one here had a letter from him 
the other day. I forget who just now, though I saw it. However, 
after mentioning that he had no chance of getting home this 
j'’car,he went on to say : ‘ We used to laugh over what we called 
a regular old Indian yarn at the Thermopolium ; but I give you 
my honour you- must come to the country to hear the thing 
done in perfection. When at Home ‘ Givis Itomamis sim.’ So 
I hastened to adapt myself to the usages of the land, and at 
my first dinner-party told two or three stiffish stories, that I 
should hardly have ventured on in England. My good fellow, 
I was nowhere. The youngest grifiiu there could have given 
me two stone and won in a canter. To develope the imagina- 
tion to the extent they bring it. I’m quite sure you must have 
the Indian sun applied to the brain at eighteen. I have sub- 
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mitted my brains to that ordeal too late in life ever to compete 
in the realms of romance %\dth my ‘ better done ' compatriots. 
The last and most magnificent specimen I secured of the verit- 
able Indian story I send you. It was hot, aye, confoundedly 
hot (they lie fearfully, mind, on the subject of the heat, do 
these romantic East Indians) ! It was the middle of the hot 
season. I lounged into mess not with much idea of eating 
anything, it was too hot for that, but because drinking claret 
cup under a punkah was the best'way of killing time that oc- 
cmTcd to me just then, I dropped into a chair next an old 
Indian colonel, who saluted me “with — 

“ ^ Hah, Smith, how are you % devilish hot, isn’t it 1 how do 
you stand it ? how’s the appetite ? can you eat anything^’ 

“‘Well, no, Colonel; I can’t say Pm good at eating, this 
weather. I tell 3''ou what’s not a bad thing, barring it s bilious 
sort of food — that is an egg beat up in a glass of sherry. I can 
always get that down.' 

“ ‘ Oh, you adopt that, do you ? Curious ! I recollect when 
I was up" in the Punjaub in 1843, yes, it would be 1843, the 
time of the jMeanee afiair, you know. I was in the Thirteenth, 
then. We had a droll dog in them, called Tom »Simmonds. 
That was one of his receipts for getting through the hot wea- 
ther. I think I hear him now! ‘Boy,’ he’d cry, just before 
leaving the mess, ‘bring me my medicine I' and they used to 
bring him a mighty jorum of eggs and sherry. Yes, curious ! 
he used to drink that off every night — odd of him. Thirteen 
eggs he used to have ; just the number of the regiment, you 
know, beat up in thirteen glasses of sherry every night — ^fact, 
sir ; 'pon my honour !’ ’ . 

•“Hot a muscle of that gallant ofiicer’s face moved as he 
imparted' to me that gratuitous falsehood. Fancy a man top- 
ping up liis evening with a bottle and a half of sherry, with 
thirteen eggs beat up in it, and not once, mind, but according 
to nightly custom ! If anybody at the Thermopolium can beat 
that, send him out to us as Governor-General !’' 
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“Well, yes,” lauglied Jack, “Fm afraid we’ve no one can 
pass that ; I should think that colonel was a deuced pleasant 
fellow to pass the evening Avith.” 

“No doubt. Ah ! here comes Tom Archer.” 

A stout, fresh-looking man in morning costume made his 
way to their table, nodded to Clarke, shook hands with Travers, 
and sat doAvn. 

“What are you two scapegraces grinning at? Have you 
really found something funny at one of the theatres— or has- 
Coningsby unexpectedly said a good thing 1 if so, let’s have it. 
It will be valuable from its rarity.” 

What Archer was or did, was one of the mysteries of the 
Thermopolium. He knew everybody and everytliing. Could 
talk operas or metaphysics, and had stood still at forty-fiA'e 
since anyone could recollect. 

“ Tell him Smith’s story about the eggs and sherry,” said 
J ack. 

“ Oh, ah, a fellow that took his egg nog by the kilderkin, I 
recollect. Should think the Cucumber’s been inventing that 
ever since he went out. Nobody could have told it au serieux, 
though he says he heard it. I’ve been over to Paris for ten 
days — saw BeUe Brabazon there, looking handsomer than ever 
— wonder whether it’s true she’s going to marry Bartley, they 
say so. HTiat’s Charlie Eepton say to if? he used to be very 
deA'Oted there all last season ; but Bepton alwaj's is to some 
woman or other. Just one of those fellows Avho hover on the 
brink of matrimony half their life, and Avind up by making a 
devil of a mess of it. Shouldn’t Avonder if he does. I must 
say I thought he meant business with ‘ the Brabazon,’ though. 
Why, he used to contrive to get down to the Park in the morn- 
ing to ride with her, and though Charlie could_ ahvays make 
strong running in the evening. Iris morning devotions were 
usually of the most milk and water description.” 

“ HTio is Bartley 1” inquired Jack. 

“Don’t know e.xactly ; heavy sAvell on the Stock Exchange^ 
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Never had any ancestors, I should think. Drives a solemn 
looking mail phaeton, with a splendid pair of greys, and rather 
too much gingerbread about' the whole turn-out,’* 

“I am going down to stay with Repton,** said Jack, ‘‘and I’ll 
teU him what you think of him, and what he’ll come to if he 
don’t reform.” 

‘‘No, you needn’t do that, though he knows pretty well 
what I think of him. Well, Coning^by, my son. How’s Ken- 
sington Gate ? It’s a comfort to see you looking so well with 
all the cares of that important post on your mind.” 

“ Kensington Gate is as it was ; but we’re going to Ireland in 
the spring, therefore make much of your Coningsby while it 
lasts, for the time is coming when you will see him no more — 
when he will be beyond the reach of your soft invocations to 
Eichmond feeds, and you wiU say ‘ we could have better spared 
a better man.’ ” * 

“ >Sorry to hear that, but I notice you fellows quartered in 
Ireland still spend as much time as you can contrive in Eng- 
land. So I shan’t despair of hair breadth escapes on the way 
home from Greenwich in your company before long.” 

“ Oh, what fun we had that day. Wish you had been -there, 
Jack. - You might have sung ‘ Cigars and Cognac^ to the top of 
your bent that night Are you still as ‘ spoony’ on that beauti- 
ful ballad as you were % The first time I heard you, I believe 
you sang it three times and nobody could stop you.” 

“ A truce to your reminiscences, I’m off to roost. Halloa ! 
who’s that^” and Jack called attention to a slight dark 
youth with a Jewish cast of countenance, rather overdone in 
the matter of studs and buttons, who had just entered. 

“Shadrach, the Israelite,” responded Clarke, “I told you 
about him. Don’t you see the way he keeps spluttering about, 
as if he had a hair in his mouth. Sure sign he’s been losing. 
He never can help showing it. They can’t even teach him to 
lose his money like a gentleman. How do, Shady? Been 
making your fortune to-night 
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.“How are you, Clarke? Ho, that fool Torster trumped my 
best spade. You never saw sucli a case. TU just show it 
you” 

“ Sorr3% but my ball’s waiting for me at pool in the next 
room. Forster never could play whist. Good-night, Jack/^ 
and with a nod to Archer, Coningsby Clarke departed. 

Travers followed his example, and smoked a meditative cigar 
as he strolled home. 

A cab deposited Jack and a pile of luggage at the King^s 
Cross terminus the next afternoon. Consigning his baggage 
to theliands of a porter, he lounged towards the booldng office. 
Tlicrc was a crush for tickets, and his attention was arrested by 
a good-looldng, ladj^-like girl, who was vainly striving to reach 
the little window. A great stout, •vmlgardooking man, nith 
one of those extremely shiny hats extremely vulgar men gene- 
rally affect, pushed rudely across her. She drew back a 
hurt gesture, and a look of mingled scorn and indignation flashed 
across her face. The chivaliy of Jack’s nature was roused. 
Precipitating himself violently upon the stout gentleman’s 
toes, he ground his ribs remorselessly against the corner of the 
box placed in front of the ticket vindow, eliciting the exclama- 
tion of — 

“Alloa, alloa !— puff, puff. I say. Confound it, j^oung man 
— ^pufT. YTierc are you a shoving to 
“Trying to get out of this young lady’s way,” urbanely re- 
sponded Jaclc as he gave the stout man’s ribs another rasp on 
the bar comer. 

“Tell 3^ou what it is, i^oung feller ; you want the cheek taken 
out of you, I think.” 

“ Quito the other way, and to begin with, take off your hat 
when you speak to a gentleman,” and Jack dexterously topped 
off the sliiny hat. 

“ I tell you U'liat it is, TU punch your ’ead if you don’t pick 
up that ’at,” pufled the gentleman, foaming. 

“I shan’t do the one, and you won’t do the other,” said Jack, 
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and after a brief sur\’ey of Travers’ face, tlic irate gentleman 
came to the conclusion that caiTying out Ins tlireat looked 
hardly feasible, and condescended to pick up his omx hat 

The young lady’s face bore an expression oi mingled grati- 
tude and amusement. There is notliing women feel more grate- 
ful for at the time, thau the sharjD correction of an impertinence 
they arc themselves powerless to resent The crcst-fallcii ap- 
pearance of the discomfited cocknej’’, as he picked up his hat, 
brought a triumphant smile to her lips, and, udth a slight bow, 
she said — 

‘‘ I thank you, sir, for Idndly talcing my part against that ill- 
bred person. I have often travelled alone ; but little in Eng 
land. Abroad, the commonest labourer would have made way 
for me.” 

Can I ’be of any further uscT’ inquired Jack. 

Thanks. "Will you take me a ticket for Hitchin T 

Jack complied, and as she paid him out of a slender little 
purse, glanced curiously at the lady whose part he had so sud- 
denl}^ espoused. 

She was very young, not mucli above sixteen, with a bright 
sunshiny face, large brown eyes, and great masses of hair to 
match, that almost defied the control of her bonnet, and 
threatened to tumble down and envelope her cvciy moment. 
Tall, and quietly dressed, though in a stylo that a more prac- 
tised eye than Jackb would have pronounced slightly foreign — 
she spoke and moved with a free, easy, unconstrained carriage, 
and acknowledged Travers’ courtesy without the slightest awk- 
wardness, and as if it was no more than behoved a gentleman 
under the circumstances. 

Let me sec after your things, and put you in a carriage.” 

She bowed, and Jack proceeded to sec the luggage duly 
labelled, a proceeding in which the young lady obtained an un- 
due advantage, insomuch as Jack’s gun case set forth his name 
and regiment in full, while lier trunks bore no name or ad- 
dress. 
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“ You won’t object to me as a fellow-passenger, I trust,” said 
Jack, as be banded ber into a carriage. 

“ Certainly not. Like a damsel of old, I feel bound to reward 
tbe knigbt errant wbo so fearlessly broke a lance in my cause,” 
sbe repbed, laughing. If all people’s ribs wbo displeased me 
were destined to be so unpleasantly visited as my fat enemy’s, I 
should be a most formidable person to provoke.” 

“ I can only trust I may be always in tbe way when needed.” 

“ Don’t make foolish speeches, sir ; you have rendered me a 
service,” sbe continued, gravely, “ and I am sure do not wish to 
v^ppress me rvitb a sense of it.” 

“I beg pardon, I didn’t mean,” floundered Jack, in all tbe 
hopeless perplexity of being engaged in conversation with a lady 
whom be couldn’t make out. 

“ Not at all, I expect you to be extremely entertaining, mind, 
and tell me tbe names of all tbe places we pass. It’s all so 
new to me j though I am an EngHsb girl, it’s years since I sarv 
my own country." 

“ You’ve lived abroad 1” suggested Jack, ingeniously. 

“ Yes, in France or Italy since I was ten years old. I only 
returned to England about a year ago.” 

“ And are you going to live at Hitcbin ? it’s a pretty place.” 

“ Not fair, sir,” sbe said, “ it’s not customary for young ladies 
to furnish their addresses to gentlemen wbo may be their fellow- 
travellers, however useful they may make themselves. Do you 
know what I’m thinking of V’ she continued, laughing. “ I was 
thinldng of my fat friend’s face as he picked up his ’at. The 
self-satisfied complacent expression was so thoroughly taken 
out of it. Do j^ou know I was wicked enough for one moment 
to wish he would try to make you pick it up.” 

“ "Why 1” inquired Jack 

“ Well, I was very angrj^, and I thought if he did, he would 
not forget insulting me for some time.” 

And pray, what did you think on my account 1” 

“Pshaw,” she rejoined, contemptuously. “I had no more 
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thought on your account than you had. It %vould have been a 
very poor compliment, Monsieur, to have thought of you under 
the circumstances." 

“Well,” laughed Jack, “I can’t say I think there was much 
to he nervous about as far as I was concerned." 

“ Ah," she continued, “ I am going through a sterner battle 
to-night. Meeting relations whom I have never seen, and who 
vdll no doubt be all prepared to think badly of me on account 
of my foreign education. Dear me, I suppose I must give up 
being lively for fear of shocking them, and theyTl think me 
dreadful if I talk, won’t they?” 

“Well, they must be hard to please if you don’t satisfy them,” 
said Jack. 

“ I^^lat, compliments again !” and she merrily menaced Jack 
with her parasol. “ Prcnez garde^ Mondeur^ I shall reckon you 
but some carpet knight, after all. ^Honest and true’ is my 
motto. You liave worn my colours to-day ; you may adopt my 
motto. Oh, dear! how shall I get on, I wonder? I have 
always been allowed to do as I liked ; I am quite a spoiled girl, 
and now I shall have to keep regular hours, and be so dread- 
fully particular.” 

“ I dare say they will be land enough to let you have your 
o^vn way pretty much ; I should fancy you’d get it wherever 
you went, in the long run.” 

“ How dare you say such things, making me out artful and 
designing For that’s what you mean, I suppose.” 

“ Can’t you fancy your getting your own way without being 
anything of that kind?” said Jack, much amused. 

“ And if I can,” laughed the young lady, “ you have no busi- 
ness to fancy it." 

“I’ll say notliing more, then \ but that you’ve a way of your 
own which passeth my dull comprehension, but in the efficacy 
of which I have no doubt, and I prophesy in less than a fort- 
night you’ll be the tyrant of that unfortunate household," and as 
Jack contemplated the* bright face and graceful figure opposite 
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Lim, lie tliouglit tliey must be very grim people indeed who 
could say no to anything her clear ringing voice might request. 

She looked at him, an arch smile playing on her lips, and show- 
ing a beautiful set of teeth, though in a rather large mouth. _ 

“You recreant knight !’' she exclaimed, “to turn round upon 
me thus, instead of compassionating my position, you accuse 
me of aiming at tyranny and despotism.” 

“ I accuse you of nothing, I only prophesy. I’ll say no more. 
Treat that family as leniently as you can.” 

“ Very good, sir. I’ll remember how you interceded in their 
behalf, and as I am strong, be merciful. I am very good when 
not provoked, and very amiable when I have my own way. Oh, 
how cold it looks !” and she shuddered as she looked out of the 
window. 

“Yes, it’s not the time of year ‘ our native land’ looks at its 
best ; especially for ladies. They have so little to do in the 
country during the winter months, I always pity them. They 
can’t shoot, very few of them hunt. Too cold to drive for plea- 
sure — too dirty to walk ! They have nothing but their own 
resources to look to.” 

Monsieur! you are too hard ! Nothing but their 
own resources ! and what more should they want 1 I can quite 
account for your commiseration. Oh, you men, you do look 
unhappy in wet weather ! I have seen some of you cast upon 
your resources— they are very linaited. Smoke, billiards, the 
newspaper— the paper, billiards, and more tobacco, and then 
you paste your noses to the wndow, look at the weather, and 
moan piteously !” 

“ Well,” laughed Jack, “ I am afraid that’s a little like it with 
some of us during a wet day in the country.” 

“ And yet one hears so much of the pleasantness of English 
country houses— Xa me de ckdteau I have always pictured to- 
myself as the beau-ideal of channing genial society.” 

So it is, there is nothing jollier ; but people confound English 
country-hovrsc life, ynih the life of people who live in the ooun- 
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try. ■\^Tien you liave a great big house, thousands a year to 
keep it up Tvith, and thousands of acres to sport over, you have 
no difficulty in filling the ' big house ' rritli a pleasant party, 
that’s English country-house life. But the life of people vrho 
live in the country is a different thing. Moderate-sized houses, 
uddely scattered, and hard work to collect an occasional dinner- 
party. I don’t know what phase you are about to encounter.” 

“ Oh, dear, the latter— honible ! what a dreadful picture i 
how could you be so cruel % Well, I am not going to try it for 
very long. I have my painting things, and I suppose there is 
a piano. ' But surely this must be Hitchin 

The train slackened its speed as she spoke.- 
Yes,” replied Jack. Have you got all your things % I will 
get out and see about your baggage.” 

Thanks, very much, but I need not trouble you any more. 
I shall be met here. Good-bye, Mr. Travers, and many thanks 
for all the care you have taken of me.” 

“ 'Why, how do you know my name 

“ Not very difficult as long as you travel with that gun-case.” 
Ah ! yes, of course. And by what name am I to remember 
youl” ' 

“As the ‘Lady of King’s Cross,’” she replied, and with a 
light musical laugh she bowed, and sprang fonvard to address 
an old gentleman, who was evidently in quest of some one of 
the new arrivals. 

Jack watched her slight graceful figure as she went down the 
platform in search of her luggage. 

“ Confound it 1” he muttered. “ What a jolly girl she is. 
How I wish I knew who she was.” 

A sharp “ any more going on ” broke his meditations, and 
Jack jumped back into his carriage. He thrust his head out 
of the window as the train moved off, and was rewarded by vt, 
bright smile and little nod from his late companion, who was 
still standing on the platform. 

Lighting a cigar, Jack was soon lost in reverie. Punch fell 
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neglected from liis knee, and a periodical also bougkt to relieve 
the tedium of his journey rolled unheeded to the bottom of 
the carriage. The subject of his musings "was of course his 
late fellow-traveller. AYho could she be 1 She was a lady evi- 
dently, if he knew anything about it, and like most men of his 
age. Jack thought he knew a good deal. As we grow older we 
mistrust om judgment more. We have been so often deceived 
by appearances, that we judge hardly on such occasions. Her 
frank girlish confidence would by many men have been mrongly 
interpreted. She would have bebn set down as a forward young 
woman, and our friend Jack as very weak for hot having ascer- 
tained her name and all about her. Many of bis acquaintances 
would have said to him ; “ My dear fellow, she evidently meant 
you should, and is doubtless laughing now at what an overgro^vn 
schoolboy she travelled mth, who hadn’t the savoir vivre to fol- 
low up the opening she had given him." You can’t expect a 
Avoman to meet you more than half Avay, if you won’t come the 
other she can’t help it.” 

And yet Jack felt instinctively she had not meant it. He 
thought of the bright, fair, innocent face, the arch, yet candid 
broAvn eyes, the merry laugh, and vowed she was ‘ no pirate of 
the seas,’ but like her OAvn motto, ‘ honest and true.’ She was 
A'cry young and pretty to be travelling alone. “ I wish I knew 
her name,” he muttered, for the twentieth time. “ Pshaw ! Avhat 
a fool I Avas not to inquire of one of the porters who the old 
gentleman Avas that came to meet her. It’s odds thej^’d have 
known.” Then the musical voice rang again in liis ears, and he 
felt bitter compunctions that he’d not thrashed that fat, greasy 
cockney at King’s Cross. “ Well, it’s n’b use, I suppose' I shan’t 
. see her again. Horribly behind time they are. Will they ever 
get to i\IoretOA\Ti ?” Then he tried Punch, voted it gone to the 
bad, and getting duller every Aveek. Turned up his nose at 
one of Leech’s happiest efforts, and went through all the vaga- 
ries men do Avhen dissatisfied. We all knoAv the feeling. When 
the dinner is bad, the Avine poison. Can’t think Avhere they 
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manufacture sucli a disgraceful equivalent for tobacco t Call 
tliis shooting, or so-and-so amusing? that book clever, or such 
^ girl nice ? Whatever it is, it's aU the same. The causes vary, 
but liver and ill-temper have it pretty much between them. 

“ Moretown ! [Moretown !” shrieked the porters, or to use 
their vernacular, lloret'n.” Travers got out, found the wag- 
gonette waiting, and himself, in the course of twenty minutes 
•or so, duly deposited at Dunnington. 

“Delighted to see you, Jack,” said Charlie Eepton, as he 
.shook him warihly by the hand. “ ‘ Though years have rolled 
by us since we last time met,' I still recollect your weakness for 
.a glass of sherry before dinner. There's some on the side table. 
The train's late, and you'll have to display aU your military 
.alertness in dressing. We've got Forbes and Lyttlereck coming 
to-morrow, the house full, and all to do honour to your humble 
.servant's success in the steeple-chase the next day.” 

“ Well, I sup];)ose you mean winning. Your people all well?” 

“ Quite, thanks ; and the mare too, though you didn't ask 
.after her. Eather a leading character just now. But run away 
.and dress,, the governor’s a mean opinion of people who are 
late for dinner,” and Charlie led the way upstairs. 


CHAPTEE VI. 

TOM LYTTLEUECK'S ROOMS. 

*“ I SAY, Tom, who is that Cis Langton you spoke of down at 
Dun^ungton ?” inquired Frank Forbes. “ The man who sold 
'Charlie the mare, which we are just going down to see win the 
Hunt Steeple-chase.” 

The scene of the above question was Tom Lyttlereck’s rooms 
in the Temple, and a curious mUange the said rooms wera 
Generally, to the close observer, a man’s character is very much 
reflected in the den he inhabits. I use the word den advisedly, 
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because I am alluding to that one sanctum which even after 
marriage a man reserves unto himself) where the disorder wo 
so much love is still revelled in ; where under no pretence of 
“ putting to rights” are malignant hand-maids allowed to banisli 
our pet authors to inaccessible shelves, break our favourite and 
trusty meerschaums ; burn the rubbish collected on the writing- 
table, including that valuable treatise on ‘ Social Amenities,’ 
which we have been intending to finish any time the last two 
years. Hide that old and much loved smoldng-jacket at the 
bottom of our drawers, and finally consummate her iniquities 
by placing our slippers in what she deems their proper place, 
being naturally the very last place in which we should dream 
of looldng for them. 

Though an observer might have picked up a good deal of 
Tom’s habits and pursuits, still the extreme versatility apparent 
therein would have puzzled him. Books always form a leading 
feature in the study of a room ; but here the reader was to all 
appearances so extremely erratic, that it was difficult to draw a 
conclusion. The ‘Racing Calendar’ lay side by side with 
LycU’s ‘Antiquity of Man,’ Wj^cherley and Congreve, ‘The 
Plurality of Worlds,’ ‘ The Sporting Jlagazine,’ ‘ In hlemoriam,’ 
‘ jMontaigne,’ ‘Coelebs on Whist,’ a volume or two of Lacy’s 
Acting Drama and Junius Letters formed a chaos from wliich 
it was difficidt to deduce anything. A print of the winner of 
the Derby hung over the mantel-piece. Another of Frith’s 
picture of the Sca-side. A couple of clever pen and ink sketches 
entitled respectively, ‘My Bark is on the sea,’ and ‘ Gaily goes 
the Ship Avhen the wind blows fair,’ representing the start and 
the termination of a bad passage across the Channel, with 
lTar\ est in the Highlands, constituted the picture gallciy. A. 
pipe-rack o\ er the mantel-picce containing some dozen speci- 
mens of the briar, the cutty, and the meerschaum, announced 
in pretty positive terms that the proprietor smoked. The fur- 
niture was, as he described it himself, of the composite or amal- 
gamated period, and while the owner luxuriated in a rocking- 
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cliair, Prank Porbes Tvas stretched on a huge old-fashioned 
sofa, made comfortable through themiedium of various scienti- 
fically disposed cushions and a bear’s skin. Some dozen oyster 
shells and- their concomitants marked the fact that they had 
lunched, and they were soothing their nerves with tobacco when 
Porbes propounded the above question. 

“CisLangtonT replied Tom. “Well, yes, he’s a mj^stery, 
from the fact that he apparently breaks continually, and as con- 
stantly recovers. We see lots 'of fellows live fast, keep big 
studs, &c., and come to grief ; they disappear and the world 
knows them no more. Here and there a relative dies and 
leaves one of these outcasts a fortune, he reappears and once 
more takes his place ; but then we know how he did it, his 
uncle the Indian judge, or the rich old aunt at Cheltenham set 
him on his legs again j but though I have seen Cis Langton 
‘ go’ four or five times, nobody has ever been able to explain 
how he recovered. He disappears, but ih two years or so there 
he is again with horses, money, and nobody knows how.” 

“What is your own theory on the subject T inquired Prank. 

“God knows, they say he’s a •placer in Mexico, a gold mine 
in California, buried treasure at Anticosta, that he speculates 
in New York. Nobody but himself, I believe, luiows his re- 
sources, though I have a mild guess. Should you like to kilow 
as much as I know of Cis Langton’s history V' 

“ Very much, I only just know him by ^ight.” 

“Well, m tell you as much as I know about him. Cis 
Langton was a man who started in life with some seven or 
eight thousand pounds. His parents died while he was quite 
young, and his guardians in due course sent him to Oxford. 
There he went through the regular round of an Oxford life, but 
was tolerably steady all the same ; if he didn’t read very hard, 
neither were his irregularities very flagrant In the course of 
one vacation, Cis accompanied two or three other fellows on a 
reading visit to a clergyman at Tenby. The parson had a 
daughter, a pale, fair, blue-eyed girl, who was his only child. 
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Slic ^'ns just ciglitccn. wliGn Cis first luct licr, ratlisr prGtt}’’, 
though nothing more to most e3'es ; but her soft, rather help- 
less manner and delicate, fragile look vanquished Cis at once. 
It’s an immutable law of nature, the strong men are always at- 
tracted by the most fragile and fairy-like of the sex, the weak . 
and vacillating fall easy captives to the sti’ong-minded women 
— the ‘ Mrs. MacStingers’ marrj'' them off hand. Short men 
many tall women, and nee versL No wonder Cis, the cox- 
swain of his college eight and an acknowledged ‘hard man’ 
rvith the drag, should feel pity for the delicate girl. ‘Pity’s 
mighty akin to love,’ they say, and in three weeks Cis was 
about as bad ‘ a case’ as could be well found. He was hope- 
lessly ‘spooney’ on Lucy Eawson. 

“ Her mother was dead, she believed, but this was a subject 
on which she never could induce her father to touch. She said 
she could just recollect her mother, though she had no recol- 
lection of her death, and her father alwaj^s refused to answer 
her questions on this point, and got very angry if she alluded 
to the subject, ‘The only thing, I think, he ever was angry 
with me about,’ said Lucy, talldiig it over one day with her 
lover. 

“ By the time the vacation was over, it was all over with’ Cis 
too ; though he had as yet not spoken to the Eev. James Eaw- 
son, he went back to Oxford an engaged man. It steadied him, 
and he took a degree, a circumstance which up to this had been 
rather dubious. After some humming and harving, the father 
gave his consent, and it was settled they should be married as 
soon as Cis saw his way in the world a little. He started for 
the Ba*’, and worked hard. An occasional run down to Tenby 
lightened his labours, and the first j’^ear closed on rosy prospects 
for Cis Langton. In the second his ficinceis letters disturbed 
him tcmbly ; they still teemed with affection, but she didn’t 
think she was suited to him. She should never cease to love 
him, but he had better forget her, Cis was in a desperate state 
of mind, he posted off to Tenby. Lucy seemed in awfully low 
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spirits ; wlile he was with her, her spirits seemed to revive, and 
her eveiy glance and tone showed affection for him, he thonght. 
Still, when he talked of their marrying as soon as he was called 
to the Bar, she alwaj’’S answered with tears ; that no one conld 
tell what might happen by then, that after all he had better 
forget her. What was the matter^ She was subject to low 
spirits. Her father said it was all nothing. She was only a 
nervous, whimsical girl, and she would get over it all w'hen she 
had a house to look after. 

“ Cis returned to town, more puzzled and infatuated than 
ever ; her letters immediately got colder and more despondent 
than before. It was the same story, never cease to love him, 
<fcc., but he’d better forget her. Cis went down there again^ 
had a tremendous scene. It was at last settled they were to be 
married when he was ‘ called,’ and he was not to see her again 
till then ; but she made him swear to see her once more under 
any circumstances, whatever he might hear about her. It 
seemed an odd whim, but Cis didn’t think much about it at the 
time. Her letters became fewer and shorter than before. Still 
poor Cis was so infatuated about her that he worked wearily 
on, thinking at all events everything would be cleared up at 
the end of the year, when he would be entitled to write himself 
‘ barrister-at-law.’ Latterly he ceased to hear from her at all, 
and no sooner was the final ceremony over than he started for 
Tenby. He little knew, poor fellow, what awaited him there. 

“ On arriving at ]\Ir. Eawson’s, that gentleman received him 
most frigidly, and expressed his astonishment at seeing him. 
Cis was bewildered. 

“‘After what has happened,’ continued Mr. Kawson, ‘I 
should have thought delicacy might have induced you to re- 
frain from a personal interview, until you had at least heard 
' from me.’ 

“ ‘ But good Heavens 1’ said poor Cis, ‘ what has happened V 

“‘I presume, sir, you read the papers. T think the errors 
and misfortunes of my former life have been commented on in 
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them sufliciently. You can hardly think it will gratify me to 
talk over the miserable story. I shall leave this place as soon 
as I possibly can, and probably England.’ 

“ ‘ Good God, sir ! I am in utter ignorance to what you al- 
lude, I have been hard worked the whole of this week and 
haven’t looked at a paper. Where is Lucy ?’ 

“At the mention of his daughter’s name Mr. Kawson’s face 
softened. 

“ ‘ Poor girl, poor girl, she is very ill ; I sent her away. I 
beg pardon, but I of course thought you knew everytliing, and 
therefore that you and I had better not meet. You loved my 
daughter, Langton, I believe ; my darling Lucy. Ah, I have 
paid bitterly for the sin of my youth —good-bye, God bless you ! 
I really cannot and will not tell you the story of my miserable 
life. Piawson wr&iis Piawson in the papers will explain every- 
tliing — goodbye,’ and wringing Langton’s hand he left the 
room. 

“ Piawson versus Piawson was a de lunatico inquirendo case. 
It appeared that ]\Irs. Eawson was not dead, but an inmate of 
an asylum, and had been so for many years ; this was a petition 
for ‘release and alimony’ on the grounds that she was no longer 
insane. That she had been so originally there was no doubt ; 
but the trial went to prove that she was sane now, and had 
been for the last three years or so. But the worst part of the 
case for Kawson was, that it came out that he had Jiever been 
married to her ; she had always passed as his wife, but the 
marriage ceremony had never been gone through. 

“Such was a brief epitome of what Cis Langton found in 
the papers under the head of ‘ Eawson versus Eawson ;’ but in 
spite of this exposd his faith to Lucy never wavered for an in- 
stant, and twenty-four horns saw him again at Piawson’s door. 
Mr. Eawson had gone to London for two or three days by the 
first train that morning. No, the servants had no idea Avhere 
Miss Lucy was staying ; it was months before Cis found out 
the whole tnitli, AE his letters to Eawson remained unan- 
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swered, and that gentleman himself returned to Tejiby only for 
a few hours, and. then departed, nobody knew where. 

Cis was untiring in his efforts to discover Lucy. He harped 
continuously upon the oath he had sworn, viz., ‘ to see her again 
under any circumstances,' and the result of those inquiries was 
that Cis found himself one fine autumn day knocking at the 
door of a pretty country house near London. 

“ His cheek might well be pale and his lip quiver, for the 
house was a private lunatic asylum, and he knew that she he 
had sought so long and loved so well was an inmate. He was 
admitted, and after a little delay was shown into a parlour, 
where he found Lucy gazing dreamily out of the window. Poor 
girl, she did not show the slightest sign of recognition, the blue 
eyes stared fixedly down some awful vista known only to the 
poor warped brain behind them ; so she'd sit, the matron said, 
for hours, occasionally weeping silently, but taking no notice of 
what went on around her. She was very quiet and tractable, 
but the doctor told Cis it was as hopeless a case of melancholy 
madness (generally, t believe, the worst kind,) as he had ever 
had* 

“It seemed that poor Lucy had discovered inadvertently 
after her engagement to Langton, that her mother was alive 
and in an asylum. The shock to the frail nervous system was 
great. She feared to let her father know of her discovery — ^the 
oppression of .this, to her awful secret, soon induced the horrible 
idea that insanity was hereditary, and that she would ere long 
be bereft of her senses—hence her nnaccountable letters to Cis. 
Then came the trial — ^the shock of that, the discovery of her 
illegitimacy, her anguish at the idea of losing her lover, her 
frail nervous temperament combined with the dread idea of in- 
sanity not unnaturally produced it. 

“ To cut a long story short, she gradually wasted away, and 
about a year afterwards died, her unconscious hand locked in 
Cis Langton's, though she never recovered her reason. Cis from 
that hour was a broken man — the only stake in life he cared to 

5 
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win lie liacl played for and lost. He played, liunted, raced ; 
perpetual excitement seemed absolutely necessary to bim, and 
cverytliing was better than Ms own tbougbts. , At tbe end 
of less than two 3'’ears Cis was more than suspected of being in 
difficulties, a heavy facer on ‘The Two Thousand,’ followed by 
a regular knock down on ‘ The Chester Cup’ finished him, and 
for close on two years I never saw Mm ; then he turned up 
again all right, went again, and, as I tell you, has ‘ gone’ and 
recovered tliree or four times.” 

“ Sad and curious story,” remarked Forbes, “ but you haven’t 
mentioned your guess at what does duty for ‘ the gold mine, 
Mexican placer, or whatever it may be. I confess to much 
curiosity on that point.” 

“ Well, mine is rather a vague conjecture after all ; but 
some three yearn ago I and a friend were doing a x>edestrian 
tour in North Wales, After a long tramp we found ourselves 
late one afternoon at the country town of Harlech, Now, it’s 
the greatest possible mistake on these occasions to go to a gi-and 
hotel, if you can meet with the old country inn. That vene- 
rable institution is, I gi-ieye to say, getting scarcer every day, 
still when you do meet it, don’t miss it, I know of two or 
tliree yet, one in Manchester, another in Monmouthshire, where 
the house has no particular shape ; in wMch the colfee-room 
seems all sides and corners, and where the doors, as a rule, 
don’t seem meant for shutting ; but stM, where beds are clean, 
food and drink good, civility great, and charges moderate. 
Well, an inn something of tMs stamp we came across at Har- 
lech. After finishing our dinner, we asked the waiter what 
there was to sec in the neighbourhood. He was a cheerful and 
rather talkative waiter, and having suggested one or two tMngs 
near the toum for the morrow, he exhorted us much to go and 
hear Mr. Darnlcy Shaw’s Lecture on ‘ Here and there’ at the 
Tomi Hall, We did, and a very good entertainment it was.' 
hfr. Shaw was an easy, fluent lecturer, discoursed pleasantly of 
Ms travels ; drew neat sketches, and did neat impersonations of 
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people lie had met ; had some good anecdotes, and sang two or 
three good songs, so that on the whole we returned well pleased 
to our inn. After smoldng a pipe on the steps, we went to- 
wards the coffee-room for a glass of grog before turning in. 

“ ‘ Nobody there/ said said our friend the waiter, ‘but Mr. 
Darnley Shaw.’ 

“ If that wasn’t Cis Langton, TIL lose a ten pound note on 
it I You would have hardly known it was the same man that 
w^e had heard lecture, he must have been thoroughly made up. 
However, he didn’t recognise me in the least— I knew him but 
slightly then ; and though I entered into conversation with 
him, and tried all I knew, he never in the slightest degree ad- 
mitted that he was other than Jlr. Darnley Shaw, even smiling 
pleasantly when I told him how like he was to a friend of mine 
called Langton.” 

“And you think that’s the way he replenishes his exche- 
quer!” asked Dorbes. 

Of course !” laughed Tom, “ Travels about the provinces 
with a piano, and draws the natives for hundreds. Anyway, 
he’d a good house at Harlech.” 

“ Well, I hope the mare he sold Charlie is as good as we all , 
think she is. Sad disappointment if she don’t win at More- 
town, won’t it be V’ 

“Yes; and by Jove our time’s about up— take us twenty 
minutes to get to the station. Here, Jim, you vagabond 1 fetch 
a cab, look sharp !” and Tom rushed into his bed-room to put 
the finishing touches to Ips packing arrangements. 

Tom and Frank Forbes found themselves forming part of a 
rather numerous assembly in the Dunnington drawing-room 
that evening. The Glippington girls had come over. Mrs. 
Inglemere was there, radiant in smiles and toilette. As Jack 
Travers beheld Charlie Hepton’s attentions, he concluded that 
the smoking-room gossip of the Thermopolium was rather idle 
scandal, ox Charlie’s devotion to Miss Brabazon a thing of the 
past.' That men can be in love with two women at the same 
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time, was a contingency wliicli Jack's single-liearted pliilosophy 
did not acknowledge. 

Tiiey laughed over the Moretown ball. lyaura Clippington 
Avas full of Mr.s. Simpson, the genteel grazing widow, for Tom’s 
edification. “ She had made all sorts of in quiries. It would be 
so nice. Pretty clean Avhite house. She’d been to see it ! He 
would have the cows close under the Avindmv (Laura’s ideas of 
a grazing farm were Amgue) so that he could look after them at 
any moment ; in fact, Avhenever the widow allmved him a mo- 
ment to spare. Widows ivere rather exigeante” here she 
glanced slightly at Mrs, Ingleraere and Charlie ; “ but she Avas 
.sure Mr. Lyttlereck Avould never give cause to complain on that 
account.” 

Tom parried aU this badinage as well as he could. “ MTiat a 
thing it Avas to have one so attentive to his interests on the 
•spot, he looked entirely to her !” 

“And noAv, Miss Laura, having discussed my particular 
affairs, may I ask Avhat you have been doing Avuth yourself 
lately ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” she replied. “ I looked on at some charades at 
the DulHngtons ; oh, so dreary. Assisted at a dance at the 
Brerctons ; piano, carpets, and country curates. Went to see 
the hounds meet, in a carriage, at CrackloAv gorse— the coldest 
day of the season, and of course they didn’t find. Halve pre- 
tended to do a deal of worsted Avork for Mrs. Brereton’s bazaar. 
I haven’t done a thing really, and shall have to buy some things 
for it. Got into disgrace for shoAving an indifference on the 
.subject of Sunday schools, and electrified them on the organ at 
-Miningsby one Saturday. That’s about the sum of my ini- 
(juities since aa'c last met.” 

“ Laura, come here, we Avant you,” said Agnes Kepton, who 
Ava.s at the piano, “come and sing something. Here’s Mr. 
Forbes says he can’t, and Mr. Travc.j folloAvs suit.” 

“Oh, don’t let Jack begin yet,” chimed in Charlie, “He’s 
like a musical bo.v ; Avhen he’s once sot going ho never stops till 
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he’s sung all his tunes through, ' I forget just no'w how many 
it is he knows.” 

‘'You needn’t he frightened, Miss Eepton,” replied Jack, 
laughingly. “ I wish I could do anything for you in that way. 
I should be only too happy, I’m sure.* Charlie is not quite so 
veracious as he might be.” 

“ Mrs. Jnglemere, do you hear my character being torn to 
shreds % Won’t you say something for me 

“ Don’t ask me,” murmured the widow softly. “ I think you 
are quite able to take care of yourself.” 

The widow eschewed general conversation on principle. In 
a her magnificent eyes stood her in great service. 

She left her companion to do the tailing j smiled, looked 
charmed or indignant as the occasion required. She had not 
the gift of tailing, and she knew it. Tke-h-iete with a looking- 
glass or a talkative admirer, and she was thoroughly at home. 
She was great in the right smile, the right interjection, in the 
right toss or turn of the head. Her pose was perfect. She 
knew how to use her grand black eyes, and could express a 
good deal with her eyebrows. There she stopped, and intellec- 
tually was as stupid as a provincial leading article. Here 
Laura burst out nith La donna e motile^ and the men clustered 
round the piano. She’d a fine contralto voice, had been well 
taught and sang con amove, 

“Yes,” said Minnie Clippington, in answer to an observation 
of Travers’s. " We shall have a great day’s fun to-morrow. All 
the neighbourhood will be there. I do hope Charlie will win. 
It will be a sad blow to us Dunnington people, if we don’t come 
home triumphant ” 

“ Do you wear his colours T and as he spoke he wondered 
what his fair unknown would have called ' hers.’ She said he 
had worn them. ' . 

Oh, yes, blue and white, we all wear them to-morrow.” * 

“ With so many fair supporters he must win.” 

“I don’t know that,” laughed Minnie. "I have my bill at 
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Fiver’s to convince me tlaat ladies don’t always win. We al- 
ways ‘ go for tlie gloves but, alas, tbe gloves often go from us.” 

“Treason, rank treason, in tlie camp,” cried Agnes Kepton. 

“ Charlie, here’s a faint-hearted supporter, who would, I verily 
believe, back the what d’ye call it, but not you.” 

“Tlie field against the favourite,” said Jack. “MissClip- 
pington, you will be ruined. We are all bound to support our 
champion.” 

“ No, I don’t mean that ; but I have misgivings.” 

“ Misgivings !” said Charlie. ' “ She’ll turn atheist next. She 
don’t believe in ‘ Polly Perkins.’ Ping the bell- for some wine 
and water and ‘ the Ghost.’ Thanks, Tom.” 

“Ah, we are to have the ghost properly done this time. We ■ 
must not have it all terminate in an owl,” said Laura. 

“IVliy don’t you aspirate itl” retorted Charlie. “Pm sure 
it was an owl with an ‘ H ’ the first night.” 

“ Don’t be rude, sir. IVhat business have you to ask people 
to stay in such dOapidated mansions, 

“ ‘Whose hollow tuvrets woo tho whistling breezo ?* 

You ought to be ashamed of yourself ; owls about the staircase, 
indeed ; why don’t you send for the glaziers V’ 

“ Ah ! here come the stimulants,” quoth Charlie. “ Mrs. 
Inglemere, lot me get i'ou something,” and Charlie dashed off 
to the sideboard ; the widow was looking charming, but their 
conversation had languished. 

“ Of course you go to Pyalston the week after next for the 
theatricals, hir. Travers,” said Agnes Kepton. 

“Oh, dear, yes; Pm quite what’s termed a stock actor in 
Lcchmore’s troop. Charlie has played there too before ’ I 
know.” ’ 

\ cs, and the !Miss Clippingtons are to make their d6but 
this year. It’s always a very pleasant week.” 

Candlcsticlcs were now in request, and good-nights ex- 
changed. 
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“ Good-nigM, Charlie ” cried Laura; both to you and Polly 
Perkins ; recollect, if you don^t Pm a ruined young wo- 
man. Don't let him smoke, Mr. Lyttlereck, or he’ll have no 
nerves to-morrow, and stop to look at the brook as iE he’d got 
hydrophobia.” 

Avaunt, thou prophetess of ill omen,^’ replied Charlie, as 
Laura ran laughing upstairs. “ May his Lordship of Derring- 
ton haunt thy slumbers.' Well, you fellows know your way to 
the smoking-room. I am going to eschew tobacco to-uight for 
Polly Perkins’ sake.” 

You’E pull through to-morrow, I suppose,” said Travers. 

“ Should do. The mare’s very fit, has the speed of every- 
thing, I think ; and she’s a good fencer.” 

“Well, good-night. I’m off for a weed. Luck to-morrow.” 


CHAPTEE VIL 

THE HUNT STEEPLE-CHASE. 

A DULL grey morning. The grand old Minster loomed through 
the mist, and looked down upon the Moretown race-course like 
some old world Titan contemplating the mushroom sports of 
the nineteenth century. On that very sward it may have 
looked over tournaments like the lists at Ashby, and seen the 
steel-clad ITorman knights go down, as perhaps may be the 
fate of some of the gaily silk-attired horsemen of to-day. 
That hill on which it stands may have seen many a chariot 
race with noble Eomans laying the odds in sesterces, for 
kloretown is a city of the olden times, and not a Ettle proud 
of her ^ Eoman remains/ But though Moretown has done with 
the Eomans, she is still so far classical that once a year she in 
dulges in races, thereby assembling * the Greeks ’ of the betting 
ring, who vociferate their fierce war cries of “ The field for 
fifty.” “ Nobody names the winner for ten.” 
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There are few prettier race-courses than Moretown. The 
stand, placed on a slightly rising ground, looks over the undu-' 
lating grass oval that constitutes the flat race-course. "Where 
the red flags are placed marks whence you diverge into the 
steeplechase course. A nice grass country interspersed with 
fair hunting fences, and only one field of plough in the whole. 
There is one bad point in it, that is the sharp right angle, at 
which you tmn back again into the course to finish, after the 
preceding little cross-country excursion. StiU Moretown is a 
popular cross-country Meeting, the Open Chase generally fills 
well, and the grim old Minster frowns yearly upon a large and 
incongruous gathering. 

I like these north country meetings, — so different from the 
‘ hoHday outings ’ of the south. These sturdy agriculturists, 
these blunt-spoken cattle jobbers, knowing corn-factors, cun- 
ning dealers in seeds and cake, auctioneers, tradespeople, &:c., 
they all come for, and enter into the sport. They loiow all 
about the horses ; they know what they have done, and make 
shrewd guesses at what they ought to do. They don’t forget 
such a horse is liable to a five pound penalty for that Warnrick 
performanee, and then they know what five lb. means. They 
criticise the riders, have seen most of them go, and are pretty 
good judges of what they are worth on the back of a horse. 

“ Ho more hands than a bargeman.” “ Will think he’s win- 
ning half a mile from home.” Such are the obsen^ations you 
hear on aU sides as “the gentlemen” take their preliminary. 
“ Dal it all, but he can go, d’ye mind how he had the brook 
that day from Cracklow Gorse,” and the north-coimtryman 
hustles liis way into the ring, and backs his opinion for a sove- 
reign or two. Come home with them in the train, they talk 
it all over. Tell how such a race was won out of the fire ; 
how so and so came too soon, or how “Darn my buttons I 
knowcd it all along, and there I was humbugging about with 
some brandy and water and Bill Maddison, instead of bacldng 
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In an Epsom train, if they know what's won the Derby, it s 
as much as they do. / The Cup Day at Ascot the same. They 
go for false noses, knock-em-downs, Aunt Sally, a spree, rou- 
lette, or what you will. The northern men go to race. How- 
ever, the present is no race meeting, and though during the 
vacation of the regular racing seas^, some of the north country 
speculators will run down to spg^he fim, the Hunt Steeple- 
Chase is but a local gathering. h\ 

Great was the despondency that existed round the breakfast 
table at Dunnington. Laura Chppington suggestedthat Charlie 
should change his colours to something startling, as the best of 
race-glasses could never follow white and sky blue through that 
mist. Mrs. Inglemere thought it dangerous that the races 
l^iould be piit off, and inwardly chafed, that her becoming toi- 
lette must be shawled heavily. Tom observed, “ We shall only 
see it run from the straight, Charlie.” Jack Travers came \o 
the conclusion that it would be deuced colei, and went to mahe 
some private arrangements in which a cigar-case and pocket- 
flask were prominently concerned. Charlie Kepton having 
intimated to the company that it would be “greasy going,” be- 
took himself to a conference with the stud groom, to which 
Tom lyttlereck was eventually summoned ; while Jlinnie Clip- 
pington shared her misgivings with Forbes, which, judging from 
their countenances, were brighter than the hopes of the others. 

Through the grey mist, now beginning to lift, whirled the 
Dunnington carriages, gay with the sky blue and white favours, 
looking like a cross between a wedding party and a University 
boat race. The ladies were duly established in the stand, and 
the men had mostly descended to the betting lawn, now well 
filled with country gentlemen, yeomen farmers, sporting wool- 
factors, corn-dealers, &c., smoking, cracking their jokes, talking 
gravely over the forthcoming raefes (for the Hunt was to be fol- 
lowed by the Farmers’ Steeple-chase), latest prices at Mark 
Lane, &c. 

Charlie and Jack Travers lounged through the crowd, and 
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jnauy Avcre the greetings lavished on Charlie, who was both 
well knoym and popular. “ You’ll be about vanning to-day, 
Ml'. Eepton.” “ Quite well, sir j hope the mare’s the same 1” 
“ Iklust trust you with a pound or two to-day, Kr. Eepton ; 
haven’t forgot how you went that day from Cracklow Gorse.” 
“Mare fit for the job, sir’” &c. Charlie was nodding and 
smiling in answer to these and similar manifestations of good 
will, when Travers suddenly exclaimed— 

“ Holloa ! Delpr6, you here!” ' 

“How are you, Travers’ Yes, I came down to see about a 
horse in this part of the country; heard there was a bit of 
‘ sporting’ going on, so waited a day for it.” 

“ Charlie, let me introduce you to a brother ofiicer of mine — 
Helpr^ Mr. Eepton.” The gentlemen bowed. 

“You ride your own horse, I suppose,” said Delpr6; “the 
people round here seem very sweet on your chance — I should 
tliink they would make your mare the favourite.” 

“ I don’t know ; round here you see is our own hunt, and the 
men of that hunt fancy either my mare or the Slasher ; but 
tills race is open to four packs, and we don’t quite know what 
they’ve brought from the north of the county. Lord Earn- 
boro’s men are always dangerous here.” 

“ Well, you viU soon be enlightened now,” said Jack, “ for 
there goes the saddling bell.” 

As Charlie disappeared to his toilette, Delpr^ said — 

“You are pretty certain about this, I suppose. You’re not 
afraid of the Slasher, are you? his party talk pretty big. Can 
Eepton ride 1” 

“ One of the best things out,” cried the ever sanguine Jack ; 
“ Charlie’s a very fair performer, and I intend to stand it for a 
pony. We ve got the Slashei’’s length, and know we can beat 
liim.” 

Delprd turned into ‘the ring.’ He had already seen Polly 
Perkins, and been much struck ^vith her ; ‘ quality all over’ was 
his verdict. His circumstances, as we already know, were get- 
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ting desperate— liere ^as a chance to recover ^ *wliat shonld lie 
do % “ She’s better class than any of the others/’ he muttered ; 

she should vdn ; a little deeper in the hole makes no odds. 
If they’re quite certain they can beat the Slasher, it must be a 
^ood thing ; I’ll back it. What about Polly Perkins he in- 
quired of a stout gentleman who was loudly vociferating “ four 
to one, bar one.” 

“Five to two, sir” 

“ Pshaw !” he exclaimed, and plunged deeper into the seeth- 
ing, shouting mass. 

Beercroft, the wool-factor, and his friends now came in and 
backed the Slasher in earnest. Polly Perkins was speedily de- 
posed from her pride of place ; three, four, and at last fives 
went begging. The Slasher was first favourite, and a north 
country horse, called the PTovice, was also backed for a con- 
siderable sum. Dolpr6 watched the market like a hawk ; at 
last he considered the time had come, and closed the noisy 
vociferations of one book-maker, with a quiet — 

“ Put me down five fifties, Polly Perkins.” 

In two minutes he had backed the mare to win him close on 
a thousand pounds, and emerging from the crowd made his way 
to the door of the weighing-room, Charlie Repton and Travers 
coming out, passed him in the door-way, and he was about to 
turn with them, when a shrill, slightly stuttering voice attracted 
his attention, and caused him to go in. 

A rosy-cheeked, fair-haired, blue-eyed, little man was seated 
in the scales, apparently in a state of great nervous notation 
about his weights. 

* “ Oh dear me, now Tin too light ; how stupid you are, J ones ; 
you know we can’t afford to throw away a lb., and that other 
weight makes me too heavy. Try that little one — ah, that 11 
do ; dear me, what a fever Pm in ; phew — I’m getting nervous 
before I start, run and get me a glass of sherry, Jones.” 

One or two sporting lookers-on grinned considerably as the 
little man leisurely picked up his saddle, got out of the scales 
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and swallowed tlic sherry he had called for. Delpr<S followed 
Mm out to see him get up. “ Where,” he muttered to himself, 
“ did I see that fellow before— and who the devil is he f 

The little man led the way towards whore Ms horse was 
w'alking up and down— put the saddle on Ms back and stood 
sucking Ms whip as the groom tightened his girths and passed 
the surcingle across. 

“■What horrible weather !” he exclaimed, “to ask a man to 
ride in ; I shall get my death of cold, or be laid up with rheu- 
matism for the remainder of the winter. I tliink you said, 
Martin,” here he appealed to one of the sporting-looldng men 
who had followed him from the weighing house, “ he was easy 
to ride ; I'm sirre if he pulls, he’U have to go where he likes, I 
can only just feel my fingers now,” and here he gave a slight 
cough and glanced at Dcipri. 

“IWiat’s that?” inquired the latter of a bystander, and he 
indicated the horse. 

“ TMs, sir,” answ'ored the little man in- the most plaintive 
tones, he was got up in ‘ all black,’ and looked in manner and 
costume as if dressed for Ms ovni funeral, “ is Mr. Martin’s 
brown beast, ‘ The hTovice.’. I’m the other one ; novice I mean, 
not beast. Nice sort of animal and nice sort of day to begin 
one’s career as a steeple-chase rider, isn’t it ? So land of Mr. 
Martin, wasn’t it, to bring me down to ride that beast of a 
brougham horse through a pea-soup fog 1 Here, get me another 
glass of sherry, do, my teeth are rattling.” 

Neither the horse nor the day were so bad as the dyspeptic 
little man made out. The horse, a great slapping big browm, 
showed very little breeding, and looked as his petulant jockey 
described him, more the cut of a brougham horse than a steeple- 
chaser. He had, how'cver, a lean vaimint looking head, and as 
Delpr6 eyed it, he thought ho might be better bred than he 
looked. He didn’t know quite what to make of it; he knew 
The No\uce had been backed for a good bit of money, and 
though the rider didn t look quite like business, the horse's 
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owner and liis friends seemed extremely amused at Iiis * jere- 
miads’ on tlie weatlier, himself, &;c. Mr. Johnson was the name 
^up' to ride The Novice, and that told nothing. 

‘‘Now, Martin, where’s the firC'Cscape to get up hy]” said 
the small man. “ Oh, well, chuck away ; but you’ll never do 
it,” he continued, as Mr. !5fartin, on the broad grin, advanced 
to give him a leg up. “ By Jove, I’m here,” he said, as he was 
thrown into the saddle. “ ilind, if it isn’t my neck, I’ll have 
brandy and water as soon as you can get it down my throat, 
telegraph to Fergusson to come and set what’s broke ; none of 
your country doctors, mind, that’s oiir agreement, and you’re to 
keep me till Fm all right again,” 

Putting his feet in the stirrups, he leisurely gathered up the 
reins, and iis he walked his horse out of the enclosure, Delpr6 
heard liim say with a tmnkle of his eye — 

“I didn’t make my will. Now don’t go into any litigation 
about the personalty in case of the worst, it’s hardly worth 
■while. Oh, dear, what weather, and what a brute it is !” and 
giving his horse a touch with the spur, he cantered down the 
course. 

V In vain did Delpr6 ask one or two of those next him who 
rode ‘ The Novice.’ Mr. Johnson, a stranger, never saw him 
before, was the only reply. 

Now the horses come sweeping past in their preliminaries. 
Close upon a dozen of them altogether. A jady-looldng brute 
called The Rogue, leads } then comes Polly Perkins, a lengthy 
low dark chestnut mare, "without a speck of white about her, 
sweeping by with the long, low, easy stride, that looks like 
going aU over. Great is the enthusiasm in the stand amongst 
the ladies as Charlie canters past. Mrs. Inglemere pronounces 
Polly Perkins to be a love of a mare, and vows inwardly that 
if ever she’s Mrs. Charles Eepton, she will confiscate that mare 
for her own riding. 

“A sweet goer, isn’t she, Mr. Lyttlereck?” said Laura. 
“ Charlie ought to nin — don’t you tlunk so 
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“ He lias a very good cliance, wMch is as mucli as one should 
ever venture to predict of a steeple-chase,” replied Tom. Here 
comes his most formidable antagonist, The Slasher, on the far 
side in green. "What’s this in black, last of all ? "Where’s the 
cardl” 

“ ilr. Martin’s brown horse, ‘ The Novice,’ ” read Laura. 

“ An ugly brute ; but he moves well,” said Tom. “ Now they 
are going down to the post. Have my glasses. Miss Laura, 
they’re very good ones, and we'll look to you for an account of 
the race,” and as he spoke, he carefully adjusted a large pair of 
glasses, and handed them to the young lady. 

The admirers of Polly Perkins were charmed with her when 
they saw her canter. They were more enthusiastic than ever, 
and more than one broad-shouldered farmer elbowed his way 
back into the ring to put just another po.und on “ Polly,” and 
young Squire Kepton. ' 

“ Best looking and best goer of the lot,” muttered Delprd 
“ Hah, that little beggar in black knows how to sit a horse. 
Not quite his first steeple-chase, I think Mr. Johnson ridden 
much 1” he inquired of liis neighbour. 

“Johnson be dommed,” was the reply; “that’s Plausible 
Plmn, the biggest gammoner out. He’s fiddled more races 
out of the fire than any man in the North, and if he’s any- 
way handy at the finish they may look out, for he’s as full of 
dodges as an ould dog fox.” 

It may seem odd that a regular racing man like Delpr6 
should not have recognised an apparently well knoum gentle- 
man rider ; but Plum, though a well-known man in the North, 
never went South, while Helprd never came North, except per- 
liaps for Doncaster and the Leger, which meeting is confined 
entirely to professionals ; but now he came to think of it he 
knew the name, and had heard of him as one of the shiftiest 
riders on the turf. It was difficult to be sme that you had 
quite done with ‘ Plausible Plum,’ and Delpre recollected more 
than one good story of Plum’s patience and acuteness in steal- 
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ing races. One thing he had looked at a good deal w^en he 
' backed Eepton’s mount was, that there were no men of mark 
riding against him, and he didn^t at all like the discovery of 
such a formidable adversary, and him disguised. It was too 
late to tell Repton now, or he would have liked to have cau- 
tioned him not to let the black jacket get too near him at the 
finish. “ It’s done now,’' he thought, “ there's nothing left but 
to see it out.” 

The gay silk jackets cluster for a moment round the starter, 
the little red flag drops, and they’re away. The Eogue jumps 
off with the lead, and leads them at a rattling pace, so much 
so that he soon lies a dozen lengths ahead. The Slasher comes 
next, and as they cross the brook at the end of the first mile, 
to the horror of Mrs. Inglemere, the white and blue sleevps lies 
last but one. 

“ Oh, Mr. Lyttlereck, we're beat already !” exclaimed that 
lady, in tones of prettiest anguish. 

“Nonsense,” said Laura, “they've a long way to go yet. All 
well over,” she continued, “ ah, the green, that’s The Slasher, 
isn't it, Mr. Ljdtlereckl is going up, he has taken the leacL 
Them's something down in pink, all the others over.” 

No change occurred for the next mile. The Slasher went on 
•with a strong lead, The Eogue second. Polly Perkins and The 
Novice lying well off. Gradually the pace began to teU. Great 
was the tailing ere they disappeared behind the clump of trees 
on the far side of the course. 

“Now, Miss Laura,” said Lyttlereck:, “direct yom glasses on 
the near corner of that clump of firs, and teU us what you 
seel” 

“Nothing yet. Now I do! yes. The Slasher has rounded 
them.” 

“ 'What next 1” inquired Tom. 

“ Something in white ; but The Slasher is a good bit ahead, 
and now come two others. I can't distinguish the colours— do 
look,” and she handed the glasses to Torn. 
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“All right, that’s aiarlie lying third, the first of those two, 
and The Novice is just behind him. Ah ! what’s that f as he 
spoke, Plum brought The' Novice with a tremendous rush' at 
the fence just alongside Rep ton. It unsteadied the mare as 
it was meant to do, and she jumped flurriedly but came over 
•safe. 

“ Can’t hold this infernal brute !” Eepton heard from the 
rider of The Novice, as he pulled his horse back again, and 
Charlie sailed on -without suspicion. 

The Plausible one, in fact, had coolly, to use his own expres- 
sin, ‘reckoned up the race’ in his head. Accoi'ding to his cal- 
culation, he could catch and beat the leading horses if he could 
only dispose of PoUy Perkins, who he felt pretty sure had the 
heels of him ; he therefore at once decided she must be ‘put 
down.’ He was not at all disheartened at the failure of his first 
attempt. He saw that rusliing his horse alongside her at the 
last fence had made her jump very -wild, and he had merely 
pulled back with a view to repeating the rxm at the next jump. 
Lying about four lengths off, and feeling the'most perfect con- 
fidence in The No-vice’s jumping powers, he waited till Charlie 
was again steadying his horse for the leap, when with a touch 
■of the spurs, ho rushed past him at racing pace. His calcula- 
tion proved correct. Polly Perkins shook her head, rushed too, 
in spite of all Charlie’s efforts, took off too soon, and blundered 
into the next field. Lucidly, she really was a gtand jumper, 
■and did got over, though she came, on her Idiees and almost 
nose, the other side. Charlie was all but unshipped, he was 
■on the mare’s neck, but just, managed to scramble back with 
the loss of a stirrup, as ‘Polly’ recovered. He set her going 
again , but ho had lost a deal of ground, and the pace wsa 
getting good. 

He was quite wide awake now to the ‘ Plausible’s’ manceuviTg 
Init .stiff trasted to make up his ground through the superiol 
speed of his mare. " 

“I’ll take deuced good care,” muttered Charlie, “he don’t 
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rush me again'. If I could only recover this stirrup. Soa ! 
gently, old lady 1'* Steadily, Charlie pulled the mare together 
over the next field. Polly -was rather restless as she neared 
the fence, but thanks to the steady pull, got over safe, though 
in the ditch thereof the •v\^hite jacket, with his horse dead beat, 
was quietly deposited. 

‘‘There's only three in it,*' said Tom Lji^tlereck. “The 
Slasher's leading, Novice about three lengths behind, and 
Charlie nearly twenty j but he's coming up hand over 
hand." ' 

Only two more fences before they jump into the race-course, 
and then there's nothing but the hurdles. Charlie gradually 
closes his gap, and as The Slasher and The Novice go neck-and- 
neck at the fence into the course, is only some half-dozen 
lengths behind. It’s a sharp turn, the leading horses come at 
it fast. Charlie not quite so quick, and in consequence, he 
steals nearly a couple of lengths, the pace at w'hich they are 
going having made the leaders run rather wide round the 
fiag. And now they race up to the hurdles. The Novice on 
the outside clears them about half a length in front of The 
Slasher, while CharKe on the in, is only about a length behind 
him. “ Polly Perkins wins ! The Novice wins 1" roar the crowd, 
as the pair came away together. Just as they reach the stand- 
comer, The Novice dies away. Charlie thinks it all over, stops 
riding. Plum steadies The Novice for a stride or two, then 
brings him again 'svith a most determined rush, and before 
Charlie can fairly set his horse going again, flogs, spurs, and 
lifts him in a A^inner by a neck. 

Another stride, and the mare's head is once more fairly in 
front a^in ; but as Charlie pulls up, though not quite sure, 
he feels a horrid conviction that he has been just done. 

Up go the numbers! Novice, i; Polly Perkins, 2; Slasher, 3. 

Won a neck ; bad third. There's not much in that pithy 
announcement ! and yet it often both sends men travelling, 
and stops them. ' 5 
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“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Miss Laura. “I’m ruined. Poor 
Charlie ! oh dear, no. I can’t pa}^, and I can’t go anpvhere 
tliis yeai'. Mr. Lyttlereck, I think I shall keep stalls at fancy- 
fairs all through the summer, and be good. I’m sure racing’s 
mcked if you don’t win !” 

“An a-wfid seU !” said Tom, and then he diverged into the 
usual fallacies and common places. Better luck next time, &c. 
The rock of ‘next time’ has wrecked many a goodly argosy. 

Poor Charlie in the meantime was retiring to scale through a 
running fire of commentary. Popularity is very fleeting. The 
cheery salutations of half an hour ago w'ere now changed to 
“ Dom it. Squire, you went to .sleep !” “ Chucked three pun 
clean into the mud!” “Wliat the devil made you gin in, 
mon T 

Poor Charlie’s feelings were none of the pleasantest. Being 
beat was nothing ; but being beat when he had the race in 
hand. Losing the game from not scoring the king, was hard. 
The culmination, however, was being beat by that brute in 
black, who had tried to put him down. Externally, he was still 
unmffled. 

“ Sony for your money, Jack. I’m afraid I muffed it shock- 
ingly,” was his placid reply, as he retired to dress again. 

Poor Jack had seen too many “good things” fail, not to take 
one more like a philosopher. He merely replied, 

“ Yes, he did you, Charlie ; just won it out of the fire.” 

“ hladc a httle too certain, Eepton,” said Delpr(S, with a plea- 
.sant smile, as he joined them. “ Couldn’t catch you in time, ' 
or I meant to have told you not to let Plausible Plum near you 
at the finish. He’s too dangerous to allow alongside.” 

From his easy .speech you would have hardly credited the 
awful malediction ho had bestowed on Charhe as they finished. 

“MTiol” said Charlie. “Why, you don’t mean to say that 
was Plausible Plum T’ 

“Yo.s, it was; but I didn’t know him by sight, and only 
found it out too late to tell you,” and Dclpri walked off to 
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liave a look at tlie little man who liad upset Ms venture. He 
found liim cliaffing over some champagne with Sir. Slartin and 
two or tliree friends. 

Oh, Slartin, and you said he didn’t pull. Didn’t you see 
him quite running away with me two or three times in the 
race ? I felt quite ashamed on Sir, Eepton’s account — might 
have put his mare out at her fences. Do you know I almost 
think it did once and here the little man winked and 
grinned, till Delpr^ thought how much he should like to 
strangle Mm. 

“I thought— he, he, he*!” said Sin Slartin, “he was running 
away with yow at the winning-post, and you’d never stop 
Mm which pleasantry again convulsed the party. It’s aston- 
ishing how little it takes to make men laugh who’ve just won 
their money. 

Delpr6 looked Mm well over. He made it a rule to take the 
picture of any one it might ever be worth Ms while to know 
again, and seldom forgot a face. If he had ever seen Plum 
before it must have been casually. 

“Yes,” he muttered; “you’ve done me fairly tMs time. I 
don’t think I shall forget your face. If it ever is my turn 
to hold the cards against you, 111 play ’em out pretty religi- 
ousl3^’' 

“ Charlie, dear,” said Laura, “ I shall make you pay for my 
mourning. I intend to wear crape till the Hunt Stceple-chase 
next year, and then if you don’t win, or at aU events beat that 
man in black, Pll never forgive you. Do you hear what I say, 
sir?” and Laura’s eyes sparkled. 

“ Oh ! I’m so sorry, Mr. Eepton, But why didn’t you gallop 
away from them sooner said Mrs. Inglemcre. It was a very 
bad shot of the widow’s, but, as I said before, though her 
was perfect, she was a little deficient in tact. iUi 1 young 
ladies, beware how you stroke the bristles of a man’s vanity the 
wrong way. 

“ That woman’s becoming a bore,” thought Charlie. “ Is ever 

6 — -3 
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mind tlie mourning, Laura. We must try and do "better next 
year. You must back Polly once more. All riglit, Tom, 1 11 go 
on tke box. Here’s the carriage. Pm hungry for a smoke.” 


CHAPTER YIII. 

THE SMALIi HOUSE AT FULHAH. 

The sun of an early spring morning glanced palely and coldly 
into the first floor drawing-room of a small house in Fulham. 
It was furnished as such places usually are, though there were 
various addenda which gave signs' of the cultivated tastes of 
the dAvehers therein, beyond the common run of such inmates. 
A piano stood in one corner, a small easel in another ; volumes 
of classic poetry and quaint old English authors lay scattered 
about the tables, and some carefully tended, though rather 
sickly-looldng plants decorated the windows. At a writing- 
table, covered with papers and books apparently of reference, 
a man sat driving his pen steadily and SAviftly over the foolscap 
sheets, which he thrcAv, as they Avere finished, on the floor by 
his side. 

He Avas a slight man, Avith grizzled hair and carcAvom coun- 
tenance, deeply marked with the lines Time draws, ah, so 
rapidly on those with whom the battle of life goes hard, and, as 
previously related, the world had gone at times very hard Avith 
Gis Langton. Occasionally ho raised his eyes to the clock, then 
bent over his work again, and nothing but the scratching pen 
broke the silence of the apartment. He was grinding his 
brains in that hardest of literary occupations, producing copy 
against time. 

Cis Langton would probably have been a leading man at 
either literature or the Par, but for the melancholy incident re- 
l.itcd by Lyttlcrcck. Ihis mental earthquake came and left 
one dreary vista, such as he shuddered to contemplate. "When 
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men como to tliis, there are but two things that save them, I 
should perhaps have said but one, for the first would inculcate 
the second — mean the consolation of religion, or work. For 
religion, Langton had about as much as many men of his 
class, that is he believed he believed. He saw that Protes- 
tants turned Eoman Catholics, and vice verset He knew that 
there was a considerable diflference in opinion as to what was 
the legitimate path ho tread. He thought over the clergy of 
liis acquaintance, and felt that he had seen better men who 
professed with their lives instead of only with their profession. 
Perhaps he had been unfortunate in his acquaintances that 
way ; he loathed the bigotry of the orators of Exeter Hall who 
look tip on it, that they alone are in possession of the straight 
road to heaven. He was an intellectual man, with, I fear, no- 
tliing but conventionalism in lieu of faith. In short, in those 
six months after what was to him his ‘ life blood’s death,’ he 
was at war with mankind. 

In these days he might have studied Geology, and wrouglit 
out a creed for himself, but fourteen years or so ago, we yet 
lacked the teaching of Darwin and Golenso. 

Work might have saved him : but he had enough to live upcm ; 
the motive was gone, and the old energy had died out of him. 
His saint upon earth was gone, her last words no incentive to 
exertion and resignation, but incoherent babble. Do you won- 
der that this man of the world, worldly with no religious feel- 
ing to fall back upon, felt his whole moral nature collapse, and 
repined at what he regarded as the injustice of the Almighty. 
The sins of the fathers shall be visited on their children ; was 
tiiat justice—who shall sayl But it was hard to bear. He 
had, you sec, nothing to sustain liim, so he did as men will do 
sometimes under such circumstances — lived for excitement. 
Some, in these cases, take to drinking, some to gambling. He 
chose the latter ; like most men, utterly reckless, liis career, at 
first starting, was marked with success. He had a shrewd head, 
used it almost mechanically, and cared so little whether he won 
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or lost, that he played and het holdly. After a little, finding 
the stimulant hardly sufficient, he associated deep_ drinMng 
■with it. The double excitement is undoubtedly great, but the 
two worked badly together. Cis was no exception to the law 
of nature in such cases, and soon found himself stranded. For 
the first time since Lucy’s death, I believe he felt happy, when, 
after losing a large sum on the Derby, he found himself with 
but a few hundreds left. 

He gave the gayest of dinners at the ‘ Blue Posts,’ the claret 
floAved like water, wished his ‘friends’ good-bye, as he was 
going to South Australia, and retired calmly to a second floor 
in Fulham. Here his pen travelled rapidly — stinging critiques, 
crackling articles, a cleverish novel, &c., brought him in money 
in fair quantities. He had given up the latter of his two dis- 
tractions, but whenever he scraped a little money together, he 
threw it recldessly down on some horse he fancied. Many 
times did this fail, but at last his turn came, and two or three 
lucky coups put him in possession of some couple of thousand 
pounds or so. Then he left off writing, and went recklessly as 
of old to the betting ring, only to lose, in the course of a few 
months, Ids ndnnings, and come once more back to the old trade. 

But literature, like ever3dhing else, is a business, and of 
course Magazine Editors and so on, could not trust one so vo- 
latile as Cis Langton. Though his wares always commanded a 
market, yet he lost the chance of a comfortable income by his 
constant abandonment of "what was to him, to all intents and 
purposes, now a profession. It’s the same of course in all live- 
lihoods— doctors, barristers, soldiers, tradespeople, or iflough- 
men, can’t throw up their callings and come back to them ; 
consequently, when driven back by reverses, Cis Langton was ' 
often some time before he could get into satisfactory work 
again. On some of these occasions he supplemented his re- 
sources by giving a proidncial entertainment, and it was on 
one of these excursions that he had so unblushingly denied his 
identity to Tom Lyltlercck. 
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** Done at last T lie ^claimed, as witli a sigli of relief lie 
threw down Ins pen and glanced at the clock, “-with sixteen 
minutes to spare f and rising from the table, he strolled to the 
window. There Avas apparently notMng very inviting in the 
Anew, for he soon turned away, and began to pace the apart- 
ment. Perhaps he mused over Ms wasted life, and thought 
bitterly how different he had once pictured it to himself. 
How many of us may do the same, without the excuse of Cis 
Langton ? 

A rattle of wheels, a loud ring at the bell, a quick, light step 
on the stair, and, like a gleam of sunshine (demonstrative sun- 
shine, rather), a fresh-looking girl of seventeen dashes into the 
room, throws her arms round Ms neck, exclaiming— 

You, dear papa ! How have you got on Avitliout me all 
these weeks 

'Well, I dpnT know,” he replied, as he looked fondly in her 
face, and held her in Ms arms. ** Itis been rather dull, Breerie, 
darling, not having your bright face to look at, when I got 
fagged uith the pen and paper work there,” and he nodded Ms 
head towards the writing-table. 

‘‘And youVe had nobody to make your tea for you, and no- 
body to insist on being taken out for a run; nobody to make 
herself a nuisance, and give you a fillip by wanting all sorts of 
tMugs that wereMt attainable,” said the ^1, as she took off her 
bonnet, and disclosed those tumbling masses of brown hair that 
had so fascinated Jack Travers at King’s Cross Station. “ Oh 1 
you papa, you must have ‘ had a lethargy^ Avithout me, I’m 

“Hot quite, Breezie, though I am very glad to see you back 
again ; the work kept me 'going, child. But how did you enjoy 
your visit 1 Were they kind to you 1 and did you shock them 
much with your harum scatum ways f 
' “How, that’s not kind of you, to call my Avays harunr 
scarum 5” and the young lady drew herself up, and made a most 
lamentable failure of looking demure. “ They were very kind, 
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and after just tlie first, you know, said I was a wild girl, but it 
was tlie way I bad been brought up ; and Aunt Lina, said sbe 
must like me for Cis’s sake. How fond tbey are, and bow 
much tbey tbink of you, papa.” 

“Yes, I believe I was always Aunt Lina’s pet nepbew ; more 
tban I deserved, I fear. Sbo’s a good old soul, and was a 
handsome woman in her day. How does sbe look now, 
Breezie 1” 

“ She’s a dear old woman, and I can quite understand bow 
handsome sbe must have been when sbe was young. Ob ! they 
were all so kind ; and, do you know, it ended quite — ^by the 
M-ay, I met a prophet on my way do^vn there !” 

“A prophet! Except the racing fraternity, I didn’t' know 
there were any extant now-a-days. What was be like, Breezie ? 
An elderly gentleman ivitb a beard, and a card of the signs of 
the Zodiac, eh 1” 

“No such thing. Pray don’t laugh at me. He was very 
nice, and knocked off a man’s hat who was rude to me at the 
station, and would have knocked him down too, I think, "with 
the slightest more provocation.” 

“ Hallo 1 what’s aU this % "VYho has dared to be rude to my 
little girl 1 I ought not to have let you go alone.” 

“ Oh ! never mind, papa ; he was only a rude — what do you 
call it 1 Oh ! I know — ‘ cad,’ isn’t it 1 However, this gentle- 
jnan came to my assistance, and saw after me and my luggage 
all the way to Hitcliin, and was very kind to me.” 

“And who the deuce was he, I wonder 1 However, I suppose 
yoM don’t know — ” 

“Yes, I do, though, for I saw his name on his gun-case ; he 
was a Mr. Travers, of the — th Eegiment.” 

“Travers ! Travers I It strikes me I have seen him some- 
where ; but how do you make him out a prophet, Breezie?” 

“ 'WTiy, I told him I was going to stay with some relatives I 
had never seen ; that I was rather afraid of them, and thought 
I should shock them j that I had always had my own way—- 
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you know I Lave— tliat I liad been brought up abroad, and was 
afraid they would be strict with 

‘‘JSTot a very grammatical, and altogether a most unnecessary 
account of yourself, child. If you are so communicative to 
strangers, you mustn’t travel alone any more ” 

Oh ! nonsense, papa ! What do you think he said 1 Ho 
prophesied I should be the tyrant of that family before I was 
there a fortnight, and implored me to be merciful ; and, do you 
know, I did end in doing exactly as I liked, and they all did 
so too.’^ 

“ Don’t expect me to be surprised at that, Breezie, who have 
suffered under the tyranny for years, said her father, laughing. 

‘‘Well, you know you like it, and — oh, gracious ! my poor 
flowers ! 'Why, I don’t believe they have been watered since I 
left 1” and the girl made a dash at the sicHydooking plants' in 
the window. 

She was a dear girl, was Breezie Langfcon, with her lithe 
figure, tumbling masses of brown hair, sunny smiles, and honest,, 
truthful eyes, worth a score of your regular beauties. As she 
said, she had been brought up almost entirely abroad, and in 
a queer way that would have been the ruin of some girls ; but 
Breezie, with her honest, truthful nature, had taken no hurt. 
She had had a queer education, too, but was by no means defi- 
cient in accomplishments ; spoke French and Italian fluently ; 
knew something of music, and was clever with her pencil. I 
don't think she had ever learnt to dance, and I know her efforts 
with her needle were of the feeblest. 

“I hate it,” she would say, “pottering uninteresting stuff. 
As long as I can sew on papa's buttons I want to do no more/’ 

Hot a very sentimental speech, but there was no affectation 
of sentiment about Breezie Langton, and yet her sense of the 
beautiful was very great. She appreciated a fine poem, picture, 
or landscape. She would, I^am afraid, have rather* shocked 
society, and am quite sure society generally would have bored 
her. Living alone with her father, she saw few of her ^own sex. 
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{ind tlie men slie met were principally literary and artists. With 
them Breezie could talk, and they lOced to hear her young fresh 
ideas as she sat, almost a child, at the head of her father’s table ; 
of Cis’s turf pursuits she heard but slightly. None of the slang 
and profligacy of the turf ever polluted her ears, nor had Cis 
ever introduced any of his racing associates to the presence of 
his daughter. Since the day he had watched the last glimmer 
of life flicker from the lips of his Lucy, Ois’s heart had been 
dead to aU female influence, viththe exception of his daughter’s. 
She was all ho had left on earth to love, and he was devoted 
to her. 

None of his present associates knew the melancholy past of 
Cis’s history, or the presence of this daughter might have asto- 
nished them ; but not knowing, they wondered nothing, and 
simply accepted things as they found them. 

Langton stood fondly watching the graceful form of his 
daughter as she bent over the flowers, snipping off a leaf here 
and there, while the pale sunshine played throhgh her rich 
brown hair, making a picture fair to look upon. 

“And what did you do with yourself, Breezie, all the time 
you were at Hitchin % Was it good fun % Did you meet any 
girls of your own age 1 You so seldom see any, I should think 
you Avouldn't know how to talk to them. TeU me about yoirr- 
sclf,” and ho threw himself into an easy chair. 

She tripped across the room, and seated herself on a low stool 
by his side. 

“ All,” she said, “ at first it was rather dull ; I went out ivalk- 
ing uith them a little, but they are old people, you see, and 
were afraid of the weather, and then they wallced so slow and 
■ couldn’t go far. However, I had my music and niy drawing. 
After a little I coaxed them into letting me go out alone, telling 
them how constantly I had to do it at home. Well, the dear 
old souls thought it awfidly uTong or rather dangerous, fancied 
I shoidd be run away with, or over, or something dreadful; but 
came to the conclusion it must be very dull for me, so then I 
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^as allowed to scamper about as I liked, and went long walks 
by myself. Poor Aunt Susan used to be shocked sometimes at 
my boots and petticoats. Country roads are muddy, you know, 
papa, and you might as well not go out at all as to try to keep 
your boots clean.” 

Langton laughed, as he thought of his two prim old maiden 
aunts, who with their brother were the relations Breezie had 
been spending the last six weeks or so with. 

“Well, but tell me about your parties, child; didn’t they 
have anybody to dine, or take tea, op something while you were 
with them 

“ Oh, dear, yes ; what a funny thing a good country dinner 
party is. We had one about a fortnight after I got there, and 
my aunts were in such a state. First of all what I should 
wear ; whether I had anything good enongh. Dear old things, 
they would have ordered me all the bro^vn and grey silks in 
to^vn, and dressed me to look about five hundred, if I would 
have let them ; indeed, they were quite distressed because I 
wouldn’t have a new dress, and Aunt Lina went the length at 
last of sa 3 dng I might choose it mj^self, if I would promise not 
to be outre and fantastical. The idea ! me outre, indeed 1 how- 
ever, at last they allowed my white muslin, with ivy green 
trimmings,' might pass muster, though it was foreign looking, 
and then, oh, such fun. Such dusting and uncovering of furni- 
ture, and I was banned the drawing-room for two days. Oh, and 
my lecture — as to how I mustn’t talk music or the Continent 
to the archdeacon, because he was very particular, and looked 
upon operas and foreigners as merely the designs of the un- 
godly. How I was to be sure and ask the Miss Partingtons to 
sing. How, if I had to talk to deaf 5fr. Dempsey, I must take 
no notice if he answered at random and e' ddently didn’t hear 
what I said ; and then Aunt Lina— well, she did laugh when 
she told me — said I mustn’t lose my heart to Jlr. Thompson, 
the curate. He’s as old as you are, papa, and he wears spec- 
tacles.” 
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“Don’t be rude, Brcezie. Don’t you tliink anybody miglit 
lose tbeir heart to me, yet 1” 

Breezie opened her large eyes like most boys and girls of 
seventeen. She looked upon her father, then barely turned 
forty, as quite out of the category of love-maldng. Children 
never do contemplate such an event as a surviving parent mar- 
rying again till they are near thirty themselves, and are even 
then apt to feel aggrieved at it, -when there is no earthly cause 
for their being so. 

“ Well,” she said at length, “ you would want somebody very 
nice, and then, papa, you know, you’ve me.” ' . 

“ Very true, pet, and that’s quite enough for the present 
but how about your dinner party 1” 

“ Oh, ah,” she said. “ Well, we were all looldng our best, 
and the furniture too, with its brown holland clothes oif. Aunt 
Susan and Aunt Lina in a flutter of agitation, trying to look as 
if they didn’t expect any one, and I feeling a most uncontrol- 
lable disposition to laugh. There was a knock, and first came 
Mr. and the Miss Partingtons, then came deaf Mr. Dempsey, 
then the Archdeacon and Mr. Thompson, the curate, arrived 
together, and then a Mr. and Mrs. Wills completed the party. 
Wc all made conversation till dinner was ready, and I know !■ 
got on very badly with one of the hliss Partingtons. She had 
read nothing I had, and was full of a new novel, so pathetic, 
she said, and some cross stitch. The curate took me in to din- 
ner, and asked me if I liked churches, and then whether I was 
interested in ferns, as there Avere fine specimens to be found 
about there in the summer. I don’t know whether he meant 
churches or ferns, or both, but I smiled and bowed. Then 
Uncle AUen asked hir. Dempsey to take rvinc, and he said ‘He 
didn’t agree A\dth liim,' at which uncle looked confused, the 
Archdeacon chuckled, and Mr. Partington remarked poor 
Dempsey was getting infirm. Then the Archdeacon began a 
tremendous story about somebody rvho must have been very 
dreadful. By-thc-way, they all shook their licads, and won- 
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<Jered "wliat next indeed ; though, as far as I could make out, 
the man only wanted to establish a chapeL Then Mr. Wills 
asked hlr. Partington if he had seen the paper, and they both 
came to the conclusion there was nothing in it Here the 
Archdeacon chimed in again, but he didn't seem to have found 
anything more than they had, for he summed up with nothing 
in it, positively nothing, and went the length of adding, but 
there never is, now-a-days. Here Aunt Lina asked Mm. Wills 
how her baby was ; I don't , think she had spoken before, but 
she brightened up then, and related a moving anecdote as to 
how it had nearly choked with a plum-stone, or a toy-soldier, 
or something or other it never ought to have put in its mouth. 
Miss Partington had a little to say then about some fancy fail', 
that as you say sometimes, papa, was ‘ looming in the futme,’ 
and then I found myself yawning, when lucidly Aunt Susan 
bowed to Mrs. Wills,, and we all sailed off to the drawing-room. 
Oh, if it was dull in‘ the dining-room, my goodness, what was 
it in the drawing-room ? I had to pinch myself to keep awake, 
and caught myself answering as much at random as poor Mr. 
Dempsey. Papa/' said Breezie, gravely, and pushing back the 
heavy masses of her hair, ‘‘I don't think I care much about 
English society." 

Well," laughed Langton, “you can't be said to have seen it 
yet. You weren’t likely to meet any very lively people at 
HitcMn, I was afraid ; but what did you do in the evening?" 

“Wheii the gentlemen came we had a little music. The 
Miss Partingtons did a little orchestral thunder together on the 
piano, and then one of them sung Longfellows ‘ Bridge,’ very 
feebly. I couldn’t help thinking when she came to ‘the bur- 
then laid upon me is greater than I can bear,’ that she was 
rather transferring it to us. Well, they asked me to sing, so I 
sang one of my little French songs— and they all looked, I 
thought, rather shocked. Aunt Lina came over and said it was 
very prettj’’, but they'd rather hear, me sing something English. 
Do you know I felt very naughty, and had half a mind to see 
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what the Archdeacan would think of ‘Cigars and Cognac/ 
Wouldn’t it have astonished them ? and if I’d recollected the 
words I reaUy think I should. Now don’t look shocked, papa, 
I didn’t do it; I sang ‘The Last Eose of Summer’ instead. 
Well, it all came to an end at last, and just before they left 
they said I must 'sing one more song, so I sent them off 
with ‘ Up in the muirning’s nae for me’ instead — appropriate, 
wasn’t itl” 

“ Breezie, you’re a spoilt girl, and I’m afraid I mustn’t let 
you go visiting again without me ; but go and see what we can 
have for dinner, then get your bonnet, I want to go into town ; 
a run will do you good, child, and if we see anything tempting 
in the play-biUs we’ll take seats for to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, charming ! that will be delightful, I know there’s lots 
of things I want to see ; I won’t be a minute. By the way, 
where did you say you met hir. Travers, papa T 

“ I don’t think I said I had met him anywhere ; I only said 
I thought I had ; but why 1” 

“ Oh, nothing, I don’t know ; only I thought— I’ll be back in- 
a minute,” and Breezie danced out of the room. 

•■a “ Travers,” muttered Cis, “ Travers ; where the devil did I 
meet a Travers ? Eacing somewhere, I think. Yes, by Jove, 
I believe that’s the name of the young fellow who had such a 
good night at the rooms at Doncaster throe years ago, and lost 
it all again on The Cup next day.” 


CHAPTEE IX. 

rr.IVATE THEATEICALS AT EyALSTON. 

Feom one country house to another, it may sound monoto- 
nous, but such after all is very much the Life that idlers, like 
Ecpton and Ljdtlercck, lead from the beginning of the shooting 
season till Easter. These idlers of society, I wonder whether 
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tlieir lives are cast in quite sucli pleasant places as vronld ap- 
pear — I fancy not. It is so easy to get bored in tbis vrorld ^ we 
get tired of good dinners and of good shooting even, and long 
for the rough fare, the hard work and the uncertain bag. 

‘‘ Xalaour, tlie symtol of man’s punishment ; 

Labour, the secret of man’s happiness.” 

Shooting may be made tod easy. I recoUect hearing a story 
told of a crack shot to whom the choicest of covers and ‘ warm- 
est of corners ^ were always open, which rather bears upon this. 

He was expected to shoot at a noble lord^s — the cover of the 
Manor had been specially kept for his edification. The head- 
keeper was in a state of fever to get him into the right place. 
He was sent forward to a corner of celebrity, while the other 
guns with the beaters worked slowly up to him. Pheasant 
after pheasant rose and went whirring off in his direction, still 
an ominous silence proclaimed that the rocketers were escaping 
their destiny. The head-keeper fidgeted, “ The gentleman must 
have got to the wrong comer. Bill, where did you place Mr. 

Another half-dozen cocks whirred straight across the 

fatal corner, not a sign, no report, nothing but a portentous 
silence 1 The gentleman’s all in the wrong place,’* and the 
head-keeper stopped the line while he himself made the best 
of his way to the said corner, I should think that keeperis 
face would’have reduced any modern Apelles to despair, as he 
beheld the object of 'his solicitude lying flat on his back, a big 
cigar in his mouth, while the first sound that met his horrified 
ears, as the recumbent sportsman lazily levelled his gun at a 
rocketer, was : 

“ Oh, you brute ! how I could cut you over if it wasn't so 
much trouble ” 

Your idle man is always craving fresh excitement, he must 
have it ; but I fancy when you take in his sufferings under the 
reaction, the excitement being over, the workers of this world 
have a deal the best of it. 
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However, your country-house life is very pleasant, and these 
^axne idlers find it eminently adapted to their vocation. A game 
at billiards, a stroll about the place in pleasant society, a day's 
gunning, a novel in the library if the weather is bad, and we 
feel sulky. One’s evening rubber, the cheery chaff of the 
smoking -roQm afterwards, charades or private theatricals; and 
this brings us to our subject, for there never was a greater de- 
votee of the stage than Sir Thomas Lechmere of Kyalston Park. 

In Ms younger days about town. Sir Thomas had been a 
•steady patron of the drama. He knew all the leading actors 
and actresses. It was his hobby, he lived a great deal in the 
theatrical world, and never was so happy as when joining or 
.giving sowpers to theatrical artists. Very pleasant recol- 
lections he entertained of those joyous reunions after the suc- 
cessful dcbUt perhaps of a new piece. Hone of your dull, 
formal entertainments, but men and women both came, their 
work over, full of fun and spirit, determined to enjoy them- 
selves. Good things were said, good stories were told, and 
when they were not quite so good, the joyous company laughed 
just as much. He was himself a very fair amateur, which 
moans of course, that he would have been dear at thirty sliil- 
lings a week in the profession ; and when he came into the 
property, immediately added a small theatre to the house. For 
some few years the Kyalston Theatricals were celebrated. Most 
of the leading amateurs of the day having ‘ fretted their hour ’ 
on these boards. As he got on in life, Sir Thomas naturally 
abandoned the ‘sock and buskin,’ contenting himself with re- 
lating his last successes in Sir Peter Teazle, Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute, &c. The return of his eldest son from Oxford, severely 
smitten with stage fever, delighted Mm. The theatre was once 
more put in full swing, and though no longer taking an active 
part in the performance, he constituted himself a supernume- 
rary manager, being as enthusiastic about the whole business 
as the youngest member of the company. The Kyalston 
Theatricals became once more an institution, and at Kyalston 
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Park are assembled most of our dramaih •pzrzono^^ with a view 
to the cultivation of the drama, and to the enjoyment of a 
final few days at the pheasants, 

A fine old house it was, standing on a hill looldng patron- 
izingly over one of the finest grass counties in England, A 
noble and well-wooded park surrounded it, inhabited by troops 
of fallow deer. Hares cantered away leisurely before you, 
whilst the rabbits scuttled from, your approach in that state of 
excited bustle that seems to be their normal condition. Here 
an old cock pheasant was sunning himself, making the most of 
the pale January sun, while the next turn of the shrubbery 
brought you face to face with ^ the monarch of the glen,' for 
Eyalston Park boasted a few mighty red deer, making their 
dapple-coated brethren look wholly despicable. 

. Plentiful, too, were those sly meandering walks, leading 
nowhere in particular ; so delightful to couples in the first sim- 
mer of flirtation, so aggravating when you want to find anyone 
in a hurry. How perspiring footmen, with a note marked 
^immediate' for the master of the house, must curse them. 
How one has oneself sometimes, when in hot pursuit of Jack 
’ Boldero to make up a four game at billiards, one has stumbled 
suddenly on Tom Soapington and Miss Flirtingale, who look 
up with an aggrieved expression that is hard to bear ; one feels 
oneself cZe trop,' and they feel bound to ejaculate a few com- 
mon-places before we are suffered to proceed. I wonder what 
proportion marriages made by design bear to those made by 
’ accident. I would back the latter to predominate. To be sure 
there are accidents for good as for evil, as when your leg was 
broken on the South Eastern, while your friend, thanks to a 
jibbing horse, arrived five minutes too late for the train. 

Destiny, destiny 1 Napoleon believed in it, and a pretty end 
it brought him to, ' So when Tom Soapington comes out of 
that meandering walk, and finds himself engaged to Miss 
Flirtingale, he wonders what his destiny has brought him to. 
He never meant it when he stroUed out that morning. It was 

7 
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all those infernal -n'alks and the idleness of a country-house 
life. He smokes a cigar, and wonders how it will all work out, 
and the chances are remains in a sort of vacuous bewilderment 
till ‘the happy day’ at St. George’s, Hanover Square. He and 
Mrs. Soapington get on very well aftenvards ; but if you could 
induce Tom to tell you the truth, he would inform you that he 
had as much idea of matrimony as of elephant shooting in 
Ceylon when he entered that shrubbery. His wife, perhaps, 
would tell you a different story. The women know these things 
so much quicker than we do. But where am I getting to 1 — 
which is perhaps the remark Tom Lyttlereck might have made 
to himself as he strolled through the Kyalston shrubberies with 
Laura Clippington that fine January morning. 

I don’t know whether you were ever engaged in private 
theatricals ; but you may depend upon it, teaching a pretty girl 
her part is a mighty pleasant, though dangerous operation. 
Byron made some dprojyos remarks to female teaching in regiard 
to languages. I don’t think he would have thought it mat- 
tered much which side the teachmg came from, or wliat the 
teacliing was about, 

“ It is pleasant to bo scboolcd in a strange tongue.” 

He certainly makes the condition : 

“tVlicn both tbo tcacbcr and tbo taught are young, 

They smile bo ■when one’s right and •when one’s vrrong.” 

“Hoav, Miss Laura,” said Tom, “we had better just run 
this scene of ours before rehearsal. It won’t take us ten 
minutes.” 

This misguided enthusiast is proposing to rehearse a love 
scene in a shntbbery, and tliinks they can do it in ten minutes. 

“Lj'ttlcreck, Lyttlereck, where are you!” shouted young 
Lcchmere. 

“Here I am,” replied Tom, angrily. “You needn’t break' 
your voice over it.” 
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“Here’s the whole rehearsal waiting for you and Miss CHp- 
pington. Do come along, we shall never get through before 
lunch.” 

“ Don’t be absurd, it’s only just haU-past eleven, and Miss 
Laura and I are studjdng hard. Just running through one or 
two*of the most efifective situations,” 

“ Sorry to interrupt you ; but perhaps you’ll pome and try 
these effective situations 'a little more publicly. In my capa- 
city of manager I ought to fine you both for being late.” 

“What an old despot it is,” growled Tom. “We were so 
absorbed in study, we didn’t know how time was slipping 
away.” 

“Ho, I don’t suppose you were keeping much account of 
time,” said Lechmere, laughing. “ The drama is a very en* 
thralling pursrut, don’t you think so, hliss Laura 1” 

. Laima coloured slightly as she replied, “ Well, we must learn 
our words sometime. We are quite ready for you now. Don’t 
be savage ; I’ve no doubt you know nothing of your own part. 
It’s a very easyro/e to be a manager and find fault vdtix every- 
body.” 

“You are quite right, Miss Clippington, that’s about the. 
most correct definition of a manager’s business I ever heard. 
Here we are ! now then,” he said, as they entered the theatre, 
“ clear the stage, all ready for the first piece. Who’ll hold the 
book 1 Here, Puzzleton, you’ve nothing to do, just prompt,, 
will you, like a good fellow ?” 

They are wonderfully alike all these amateur rehearsals. 
There’s the nervous man who knows every word of his part 
perfectly ; but can’t speak two consecutive sentences without 
looking at his book. There’s the contumacious man who, be- 
cause his book says to “ enter right,” cannot be made to under- 
stand that the exigencies of this particular stage require him 
to “ enter left who steadilj^, because the stage directions Jay 
down “speaking outside,” null insist upon saying the whole 
sentence “ outside ” instead of “ coming on speaking.” There’s 
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the man who has discovered some particular effect, which you 
cannot make him understand is quite out of character with his 
I)art. Such, for instance, as introducing a bit of low comedy 
business, wliich ho has seen in a London farce, into “ Charles 
Surface,” or “Jack Absolute.” There’s the man without an 
iota of acting in him, who invariably makes a mess of the six 
lines entnisted to him, but is firmly persuaded he would be a 
great success if he had only “ enough to do.” The man who 
don’t care what he plays, as long as you give him lots of 
gold embroidery, silk stockings, and gorgeous buckles. There’s 
the lady who objects to being embraced — ^there’s the gentleman 
afraid to do it — at all events on the stage. There’s the man 
who never knows his part, but assures you it will be all right 
on the night, (cut out of your best scene or exit you feel what 
reliance is to be placed on such protestations). There is the 
lady who ^vLll dress an elderly woman as five-and-twenty, and 
the lady who will wear her jewels in the chamber-maid’s part. 
There’s the man who can’t sing and will sing, wLile scarce 
are the men or women who can act and wUl rehearse s\iffi- 
ciently. 

Still they are great fun, amateur theatricals, and the rehear- 
sals perhaps far the best part of them. Stay, I am not sure 
whether the supper, when all is over, is not the real , cream of 
the thing. When you flatter each other about how well it 
has all gone off— how well eveiyone did, and though Jones did 
cut two pages of dialogue there, (it was the very gist of the 
plot) nobody could have guessed it in front. 

Great, of course, had been the discussion as to what piece 
tliey should play. Every post brought down a fresh parcel 
from Lacy. Travers and Forbes had been enthusiastic on 
burlesque, and raved of the effect of song and ‘ break down,’ 
turning their conversation for the nonce into mock heroics ; 
but this had been overruled by the majority. Comedy after 
comedy was rejected, because there were not enough good parts 
in them. 
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“All aro Hamlets, and none are iacrtes, 

Pray act Bomcthing witli nothing but kin gs, 

Homeo’s all in tears; Beverly volunteers 
Beady to fall in tears, choke up the way; 

Generalissimos hunting bravissimos — 

Devil a private to act in your play.” 

There is no diffidence amongst amateurs ; the thing to con- 
sider is whether there is scope enough to develop everybody's 
talents. At last “The School for Scandal” was pitched upon, 
as dressy and affording numberless opportunities of attaining 
distinction. 

“Now, then, stage if you please,” said Lechmere. “Miss 
Clippington, do you mind standing at the wing 1” 

“No; but, Mr. Lechmere, I just wanted to as]c you about 
my dress,” said Minnie. “ I needn't be an old fright if I do 
play Mrs. Candour — ^need II I don't see why she shouldn't be 
a young woman if she does talk scandal.” 

“ No, certainly. Scandal's not confined exclusively to old 
ladies. It's usual not to dress it too young. I wouldn't if I 
were you. hlore effective, you know, older.” 

• “ That's what Charlie keeps saying. I'm sure making oneself 
hideous cannot be effective 1” 

“ No, no, I don't mean that— don't be too girlish, that’s all. 
I'm sure your own good taste can be implicitly relied on 

“I should think so ; and I shall tell him you said so.” 

“Now then, are you ready ? Scene second. Act II. Forbes, 
Travers, Mrs. Inglemere, and Lyttlereck, ready 1 You enter 
right, isn't it T' 

“Yes, all right.” 

“ ‘ Act First j Scene One. Three rollers enter 
First roller enters X, and goes to centre,^ 

“ Now, do be quiet, Jack. YTiere's Forbes 
, “ Here am 1. 

“ ‘Avenge your brotber, Blflzo takes tbo stage.* ” 

“Confound youl will you be quiet 1 Do attend to what 
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you’ve got to do, and let those departed extravaganzas rest in 
peace. Who’s got the book ? Oh, you have, Puzzleton ; have 
you found the place ? That’s the side to prompt from. ’ 

Puzzleton, a little man in spectacles, a professor of Oxford, 
'wholly innocent of theatricals, except in the form of Euripides, 
<kc., nervously went to the wing and fumbled over tbe “ Lacy s 
Acting Edition ” which had been thrust into his hand. 

“ Good gracious ! ■where is Mrs. Inglemere ? Oh, I beg your 
pardon. Now, Kepton, like a good fellow, do stop talking.” 

“ I was only hearing Mrs. Inglemere her part. She knows 
notliing of it as yet." 

“ How can you say so, Mr. Kepton ! I'm quite perfect in the 
first four pages, only you put me out so.” 

“Well, please begin. You commence as Lady Sneerwell.” 

“ Let’s see, what is my first aeu.teu.ee i — eh, X kuew, 

“ ‘ Lady Sneerivell — Nay, positively, we will hear it.’ 

“ 'Joseph Surface — Oh, yes, the epigram byall means.’ 

Sir Benjamin — Oh, j>lague on it! uncle, ’tis mere non- 
sense.’ ” 

And the reliearsal proceeds tolerably smoothly for some little 
w’ay, when Mrs. Inglemere wants ‘ the word.’ Puzzleton, who 
has been contemplathig the stage with great interest, is vehe- 
mently appealed to. 

“ Oh, dear, yes. Wait a minute, I’ve lost the place. "Where 
arc they ? I forgot to follow them.” 

“ Hang it, Puzzleton ! this’ll never do ! You shouldn’t take 
3'our eye off the book.” 

“ But they -ivere going on so well. I thought they knew it 
all, so I just — ” 

"Exactly," interrupted Lechmere; “but you should be al- 
ways thinking they don’t know it, and will want ‘ the word ’ 
every minute. Now then, the cue, if you please, Miss Glip- 
pington— ‘Tries to pass for a. girl of six-and-thirty.’ Now, 
Mrs. Inglemere. ‘ True, and then as to her raanner'-r’ ” 

“ Oh, yes, I know now, ‘True, and then,”’ &c., once more 
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tlie reliearsal runs on. By the time the luncheou-bell rings, 
they have got just to the end of the fourth act, in which Laura 
as ‘Lady Teazle/ and Sir Thomas, who had been induced once 
more to resume his old character of ‘ Sir Peter/ display great 
spirit in the screen scena 

A little round of applause greeted Laura as they finished, 

“Brayvo i Miss Laura," said Porbes, 

BrajYo you OTercomes me quite, 
mind you do it ju&t like that at night,” 

‘‘Capital/’ said Lyttlereck, “you do it bcxautifuily-" 

“ Do you think so, really 

“ Of course he does," said Lechmere, “ Look here, we must 
hxave the fifth act directly after lunch." 

“Eegular case of ‘Biimber/" said Repton, “gentlemen, we 
will resume our studies at three o’clock.” 

“ Oh, Sir. Lechmere, Fm afraid I shall never be able to learn 
'all my words," sighed Mrs. Inglemere, 

“Yes, you will get Mr. Repton to hear you them, th^at’s the 
easiest way, you will have no difficulty then.” 

*“ If Jfr. Repton wouldn’t mind the trouble,” said the widow 
with a bewitching smile, and an appealing glance from her 
bright eyes, 

“ Shall only be too happy, Fm sure,” said Charlie. 

“ Oh, thank you so much, I know Tm very stupid, but if you 
really wouldn’t mind helping me.” 

“ Only too glad to be of service to Mrs. Inglemere, as she well 
knows/’ said Charlie gallantly. * 

The widow smiled sweetly, and thought private theatricals 
might be pleasant after all— a fact she had been beginning to 
have misgivings about. 

“WcllJ Fm sure,” murmured Laura to Tom Lyttlereck. 
‘‘ She’s beginning to play Lady Sneerwell to his Charles Sur- 
face with a vengeance. Entering quite into the spirit of the 
part, isn’t shcl” 
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Tom laughed, and said he thought Charlie could take very 
good care of himself. 

‘‘ Charlie— yes ; I don't think' he'll come to harm. hir. 
Lechmere, I suppose you noticed Mrs. Inglemere never gives 
one a correct cue.^' 

“Well, not quite so correct as they should be, but you're all 
so quick, and have so much nerve, it don't much matter." 
Young Lechmere showed great powers of diplomacy in the 
management of his troop. 

“ Pm sure she'll never act/' 

“Perhaps not, Laura," said Charlie Kepton, who had just 
returned from escorting the widow across to the dining-room. 
“ But if she can't act, she'll look deuced handsome, if she- 
don't pay much attention to her words she will to her dress." 

“Yes, and you're responsible for her words now, Charlia I 
must go and get ai3me lunch," and Laura tripped away. 

“ Well, Professor," inquired Lechmere, “ what do you think 
of itf 

“ I see on the modern stage you don't employ the chorus." 

“No, most mciecoroits," said Jack Travers, his head stiU full 
of extravaganzas. 

“ No, Professor, people are rude enough to say at times that 
that's all done by the prompter, however, in our case we'll hope 
they won't hear much of him. » But come along and get some 
lunch, Pm sure we're all in need of supi^ort.” 

“ Bather," said Porbes. 

•‘Kow could I drinlc liot grog, sing comic Bongs, 

Or join the gay casino's mazy throngs- 

“ Wliicli means I’m good for skerry and a ckop.” 

“ Do stop your balderdash, Frank,” said Tom Lyttlereck. 

Sirrak, cried Forbes, striking an attitude after tke manner 
of burlesque. 

" I’d sooner mill you I hato than live humiliated." 

“All right,” replied Tom, laugliing, “ but . 
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** Let’s have sotoo luncheon now, 

And then Tm with you if you’re for a row.” 

With ‘W'Hch they trooped in to luncheon. 

Poor Lady Lechmere was lucidly used to it, or she might 
have been driven well nigh cra^y with the theatrical chaff that 
buzzed around' her. ‘‘Very good bit of business that of yours 
with the sherry/' “He wants no prompter with regard to that 
hashed hare/' “ If you continue eating cake in that way you'll 
exit before your time,” &c., mixed up with any amount of quota- 
tions from popular extravaganzas by Porbes and Travers, were 
dying round the table. 

One word of advice, reader. If you should ever be in a 
house in which private theatricals are in full blast, and are not 
personally concerned in them, receive a letter by the morrow's 
post to attend your uncle's funeral, or something of like urgent 
necessity, and depart while the wits God hath given j^ou yet 
remain. 

Mrs. Inglemere alone showed thorough discretion ; obli\dous 
of the storm that raged around her, she devoted herself quietly 
to her chicken and her flirtation with Charlie Kepton, whom 
she had dexterously signalled to her side on his entrance. 


CHAPTER X 

A SSIOKING-nOOM BEVEL. 

A BBiGET cheery octagon was the smoking-room at Eyalston* 
The walls decorated with the heads of mighty stags ; “ a head 
of ten” was of small account in that pleasant symposium, and 
how many points that tremendous “monarch of the glen” above 
the mantel-piece counts is difficult to ascertain after dinner, and 
a fertile source of argument and dispute. 

The room is lit by a quaint chandelier of red-deer antlers in-* 
terlaced till they form a large circle. Cunningly devised tubes^ 
almost inmible, conduct the gas till it seems to burst in little 
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jets from tlie points of tlie liorns. On eacli octagonal side of 
tlie fire-place stands an apparently carved oak book-case } but 
looking tbrougb tbe glass doors of one we see ranged in rack 
ten or a dozen “ double barrels,” and in tbe other driving-whips 
of every description, from the light tandem whip to the short 
argumentative flail, so efficacious in the shooting Whitechapel. 
Pictures of favourite hunters and clever shooting ponies hang 
about the walls, and a case or two of stuffed birds are on the top 
of the fictitious book-cases. Lounging chairs and sofas, with 
a couple of neat •uTriting-tables at the far sides of the room, 
constitute the furniture. ■ ' 

The writing-tables seem at a discount just now, and the 
party assembled are lounging ^pleasantly round the fire in all 
the vagaries of smoking jackets and slippers that the present 
age so plenteously affords. 

“ Well,” observed Tom Lyttlereck, “ after blazing at phea- 
sants to the extent we did to-day — don’t interrupt, Charlie — I 
didn’t say killing them, though considering the rocketers were 
none so easy, I got a fair proportion.” 

A loud hem from Charlie. 

“What I was about to observe when so indelicately reminded 
of my shortcomings, was that it all conduces to intense enjoy- 
ment of the evening cigar.” 

“ Sorry I should have been thought guilty for one moment 
of interrupting the enunciation of such an original discovery. 
"WTro’s had time to look at the papers and see what the world 
iu general is about 1” 

“ Belle Brabazon’s married, I see,” said Lechmere; “an old 
flame of yours, Charlie, isn’t she 1” 

“ Yes,” was the languid response, 

‘ The loves of our youth how in youth we adore ’em ; 

Ace turn dtitdcm veUrum immemor amorum,' 

under which circumstances, I must go the length of asking what 
particular beast she has married.” 

“ Why that stock-broking fellow of course,” chimed in Tom. 
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■ his name— ah— Bartley, no end of tin. I should 

“think upon the whole Belle’s done none so badly/' 

“ There he goes, not an atom of consideration for my outraged 
feelings. Tom, j^ou’re a Goth, with no fine chords in your bar- 
barian nature. I should think upon the whole she would rather 
astonish Bartley. Did any one ever hear him talk, I don't mean 
on Change, but in society ; by.the way I did once hear him say, 
* devlish good but whether he alluded to his neighbour's re- 
mark or the diy champagne I don't know, probably the latter.” 

‘‘hTone of your scandal, Charlie. Belle uill make a very 
.good uife. Your desperate flirts tone down, and matrimony 
sobers your wild ones. For my part, I am not clear I wouldn't 
;sooner maiTy a thorough going flirt than not. They get it over 
before marriage, and know all about it, see what waste of time 
•and constitution it is, and eschew it afterwards. It’s your 
•quiet demure young ladies who kick over the traces and plunge 
.into that 

“^Idle chase of hopes and fears, 

Begun in folly ends in tears/ 

Besides, you’re not an impartial judge of Bartley. He’s not a 
•bad fellow in his waj\” 

That's always said of an arrant beast, and when you apply 
:for information, no one knows what is his way.” 

“ Confound you, remain in your unbelief about Bartley, and 
Jet me—” 

ilarry the biggest flirt in England," broke in Cliarlic. As 
.you like, my boy. You are too old and too obstinate for your 
friends to interfere with. Puzzleton, mine ancient, you have 
listened to the voice of the Saga, and I hope 3’our thirst for in- 
formation is appeased. Have j^ou no light to throw on the 
, subject, or is thy spirit oppressed with another conundrum*}” 
The individual thus appealed to was, as I have said before, 
•an Oxford professor. A little, thin, slight man in spectacles, 
with a pale shrewd face set in mutton chop whiskers. He had 
been tutor to Charlie and Lechmere in their undeYgraduate 
<days. Out of Ms university world he was innocent as a child. 
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He seldom left it, and when there, was always extracting the 
square root, pursuing something to the ‘nth power, skimming 
the differential calculus or chuckling over conic sections. In- 
congruous as it may seem with his mathematical bentj he re- 
velled in riddles of all kinds. Had an immense collection of 
them, and would dedicate himself to the unravelling of a new 
one with as much ardour as a quadratic equation, though his 
efforts in the latter direction were far more likely to be croAvned 
with success. Charlie to this day swears that the qujere “ Wiat 
two whole numbers multiplied together make fivel cost him 
two hours severe study, in the course of which he covered a 
sheet of foolscap with figures, and then had to give it up.” The 
Professor strenuously denies the latter part, and declares he 
found it out himself. For the rest he is a good straightforward 
little man, much liked by Charlie and Lechmere, and when 
cast so completely out of his element, as at Byalston, an inde- 
fatigable asker of questions. In short, take him away from his 
UniA'crsity, and he is a harmless little man with a childlike 
cirriosity, and an insatiable love of conundrums. 

“No, I was not thinking of conundrums just then, though 
now you mention it, I can’t at all make out that one Miss 
Clippington asked at dinner. ‘ IMiy is the Prime Minister like 
a boot-jack V I suspect,” coirtinued Puzzleton rrith a chuckle, 
“ that will take some working out.” 

“ What time do we begin to-morrow, Leclrmere V’ inquired Tom. 

“ Early ; sorry for you, but we can’t help it. We have seven 
or eight miles to go over a bad road ; breakfast at nine, the 
break at the door by a qrrarter to ten, shar-p. It'll be eleven 
then before we begin to shoot—” 

“It’s douuright awful!” groaned Charlie. “I don’t mind 
the early closing movement, it don’t affect me ; but this early 
rising movement is a horrible innovation. It brings back the 
agonies of my American trip viridly to my recollection.” 

“What were those, Pieptonl” inquired Puzzleton, “I never 
heard of them.” 
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“ Ah ! diiiift I tell you? Well, if ever there was an essen- 
V tially uncomfortable people, it is the Americans/^ replied 
Charlie. ever there was a man who appreciates his little 
comforts about him ife L The consequence is my nervous 
system was about shattered by the end of my tiip. An Ameri- 
can knows nothing about comfort, I suppose they haven’t time ; 
they are always in such a confounded hurry to get somewhere 
or do something, it makes one hot and fidgety to look at them. 
They^ve never apparently time to dine. Very limited time to 
dress, that is the men—for the women, I should say, have time 
for nothing else. They all seem to have been born a little late, 
and to be engaged in one perpetual struggle to make up those 
two or three hours lost at starting. Catching everlasting ex- 
i^ress trains by the most strenuous exertions. I need scarcely 
add that a nation that lives in such a confounded bustle has no 
time to jsle^p. 

‘‘There's an old, obsolete maxim about ‘when you are at 
Eome,^ &c., which I persistently disregard on principle. If 
chance threw me among the Carribees, I don't conceive I am 
bonnd to peg away at my fellow-creatures because cannibalism 
is the fashion in those parts. So why should I, who had 
eschewed early rising and hurry all my life, change my habits 
because I was in America. If they hadn't time to sleep I had, 
and with this sentiment did I carefully lock my door in the 
Continental Hotel at Philadelphia just before I tumbled into 
bed. Next morning I was awoke from the sweetest slumber 
by a' battery of knocks, and a strong Hibernian accent informed 
me through the key-hole ‘ that it was eight o'clock,' as if time 
was anything to me. I had just dozed off again, when once 
more 

boney knuckles ’gainst the panel drum/ 

and what did the Pythoness want ? I never saw her, but know 
she must have been hideous. Nothing but to shriek through 
the key-hole : ‘Has yez towels enough?' Once more did soft 
•slumber close my longing eyes, rudely to be dispelled by hear- 
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ing roy door rouglily tried, and tlie Pytlionic diairiber-maid ex- 
plaining the phenomenon of a gentleman not being up at ten 
o’clock by the exclamation, ‘ Shure the man must be dead !’" 

“ Hah,” said Puzzleton, “ I can fancy your feelings. I recol- 
lect in the old college days, morning chapel -was a problem you 
alwaj's found it difficult to solve— quite a -pons asinorim” and 
the little man chuckled. 

“ Silence, you reprobate ! how can you have the Iiardime to- 
allude to those days! Does it never cross your mind- thafc 
Lechmcre and I might avenge the tortoes we underwent with 
those Greek choruses. I can’t see a frog now without shud- 
dering and thinldng of Oxford and Aristophanes.” 

“ Dear me ! yes, I don’t know which of us was most sick of 
it,” replied Puzzleton. “What a relief it was when we broke 
off to have a turn at conic sections, or something of that sort.” 

“ Hark at him ! hark at him !” cried Charlie. “ Eead us 
something out of the paper, Tom, or he’ll set me a quadratic 
equation.” 

“ Deuce of an accident on the Eastern Counties. Two people 
killed, eight or nine broke, and nobody to blame, of course.” 

“ Of course there isn’t !” chimed in Lechmcre. “ It’s C£uite 
clear if I am smoking a pipe and drinldng pale ale, the signals 
arc not likely to be strictly attended to. Again, if one is kept 
on unnatural tension for hours, as some of those unhappy rail- 
way emidoyds are, it’s mere human nature their giving way at 
last, and as the Americans would say, ‘ Letting things slide.”' 

“Talking of railway accidents,” said Lyttlereck, “IcanteU 
you a quaint story. It’s an illustration of what a badly edu- 
cated ‘ bad lot’ thought of his right to exist, and also affords a 
curious insight into a betting man’s religion. I was travelling 
down north two or three years ago, and a more incongruous lot 
never took their seats at King’s Cross. There was the Bishop 
of , four well-kno'wn members of the betting-ring, and my- 
self. As soon as we started, the turfites, ever anxious, like the 
busy bee, ‘ to imjjrove each shining hour,’ whipped up one of 
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the cusHons to form a table, produced a pack of cards, and 
, plunged beavily into wMst. I was leaning over interested in 
their game — the Bishop was immersed in a book. 

“ ^ That’s a treble/ cried one of them. ‘ Lay you the odds in 
fives, Bill?’ when crash I a confused sensation of toppling over 
something, and we were all in a heap in the bottom of the car- 
riage. We were going something like forty miles an hour, and 
had run into a broken-down coal train. 

‘‘ Of course all was confusion, a good many people being seri- 
ously hurt ; but when we had scrambled out and shook’ our- 
selves, it tiuned out that nobody in our compartment was 
damaged more than being slightly cut, or bruisecL 

One of these betting men had his head rather cut ; he was, 
moreover, a good deal shook and frightened, and at that mo- 
ment became conscious of the utter absence of all good in him, 
what a confounded villain he was, and how had he met his just 
deserts, he ought to have been killed. 

Taldng off his hat and mopping his bleeding scalp with his 
pocket-handkerchief, he went up to Ms lordsMp and thus ad- 
drcssedhim: ^Well, sir, I suppose we may thank your being 
in the carriiige for our fortunate escape T 
“ In vain the Bishop suggested thanks were due to Provi- 
dence. My turf friend walked sceptically away, and I have no 
doubt on a similar occasion will always follow a bishop, and 
bet odds on the safety of the arrangement.” 

can’t make out that riddle of Miss Clippingtotfs at all,’^ 
said Puzzletouj.who had been in a brown study duiing the 
whole of Tom’s story. 

“ Oh, sometMng to do with the boot/’ broke in Tom. ‘‘Ah, 
Puzzleton, how I envy you that power of concentration. It’s 
the grand secret of success. Don’t talk to me of talent'*-*don’t 
talk to me of luck, opportunities, &c. I’ll back dogged con- 
centration to beat them all in the long run. Look at Puzzletoa 
there, while we are idly chaffing, his whole mind is concen- 
trated on a conundrum. There never was a great man who 
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did not possess that power— Newton was a wonderful example. 
Every really great man has possessed it more or less, and in 
exact proportion to his possession of that faculty has he been 
more or less great. 'Where it exists in its highest phase, it is 
accompanied by the power of entirely divesting the mind of 
the subject in hand at \viU. Charlie, there, for example, has 
his Derby book eternally running in his head, whatever he may 
be engaged in. The Duke of Wellington could dine and sleep 
dismissing the fate of the Peninsula utterly from his thoughts. 
So history tells us could Alexander — " 

“ That’ll do, Tom. Never mind the Ancients. Besides, we 
all know Alexander took his liquor freely — ^an easy way of dis- 
missing most things from his mind. When I’ve had my bottle 
of ‘ Forty-four,’ it’s little my Derby book troubles me.” 

“ And why, Mr. Lyttlereck, shouldn’t I concentrate my facul- 
ties on a commdrum ?” inquired Puzzleton, rather nettled. 

“ Elide in the first place,” retorted Tom, “ because you ought 
to have been, or affected to have been, intensely interested in 
my little anecdote. Foolish in the second, because you wasted 
that valuable power-on a frivolous object.” 

“ I don’t see it at all,” rejoined Puzzleton, getting really very 
angry. “ Biddies are a source of amusement to me, and I sup- 
pose I may employ those powers of concentration you are land 
enough to attribute to me, to their elucidation if it suits me f ’ 

The little man was getting on his stilts, his custom when 
annoyed. 

“ Quite right,” said Lechmere. “ Never mind Tom and his 
eccentric theories. We’ll all have a shy at the riddle immedi- 
atel}', and scorn the idea of bed till it’s solved. Help yourself, 
Tom. Forbes, there’s another cigar on the mantel-piece.” 

“ Thanks,” replied Forbes. “ I don’t know that it is quite a 
case in point, and Tom must forgive my rather throning chaff 
at his heroics j but there was a case decided last week— a real 
good Chancery suit that had run some years. An acquaintance 
of mine was one of the interested people. It was a dispute 
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about succession to an estate. My friend being poor, and 
thirsting for the flesh-pots, concentrated all his energies on 
this suit. By dint of harrying lawyers, and spending what 
little capital he had, he eventually got a decision, and in his 
favour, too. I^Tow what do you think he came into*? The 
estate was not large, and the legal expenses had been enormous. 
There, Mr. Fuzzleton, is a riddle for you.” 

“ Eh 'I what was it % Would you mind just putting it again 
“ Well,” said Charlie, “ you legal practitioners are reputed to 
sldn your victims pretty clean. Shall we say the house, minus 
garden, out-houses, furniture, and land 
“ Not a bad shot,” replied Forbes. “ It was a house, and 
with precious little land attached. He found he had at last 
succeeded to the family vaults 
“God bless me !” said Tom. “"What a very awkward place 
for a house-warming. Didn^t ask you, Frank, to spend a few 
days with him, did he, at his little place in the country 
“Well,” observed Charlie, “that’s curious. Would it come 
under the head of suicide if you qualified to take immediate 
possession 1 I suppose,” he continued, meditatively, “ it doesn’t 
give him a vote for the county, does it 

Considerable laughter and chaff followed Frank Forbes’s 
unecdote. . The Professor was still grappling with it in the light 
of an elaborate conundrum. Having, through the commingling 
of spirits and water, so common in well-regulated smoking- 
rooms, rather confused a head totally unaccustomed to stimu- 
lants, he had now reduced the two (that is, riddle and narra-^ 
tive,) to a common denominator, and might be heard lowly 
muttering, “ Why is a Prime hlinister like a family vault!” 

“All!” said Tom, “you fellows have burlesqued my lecture 
on concentration before it was well begun. It’s your loss, 
coffers that you are !” 

.“That’s a curious marriage of Belle Brabazon’s,” said Lech- 
I'cre ; “ the last girl in the world whom I should have expected 

S 
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to see marry a man like Bartley. I should have thought she 
vvould have flown at higher game/^ 

Higher game P sneered Charlie ; “ he^s supposed to be 
worth ten or twelve thousand a-year, and money rules the 
matrimonial market, 

‘ Virtues are lost in interest, as rivers in the sea/ 

"Why don’t you read your Bochefoucault, Leclimere 

“ You are very hard on Belle,” exclaimed Jack Travers. “I 
didn’t know her near as well as you did, Charlie, but thought 
she was as nice a girl as ever I met. Must say I’m rather sur- 
prised at her marrying Bartley, though. However, they all do 
it when they can, I suppose,” and overpowered by the depth of 
this conjecture. Jack puffed vigorously at his cigar, and lapsed 
into silence. 

Charlie Eepton’s feelings on the subject were those of a muck 
aggrieved man, though upon what grounds it would have rather 
puzzled him to declare. He had been a favoured admirer of 
Miss Brabazon’s for two seasons. He had often thought that 
he had never cared about any woman to the extent he did about 
her. He fancied she rather lilced him. He had had hazy ideas, 
of marrying Belle and settling down quietly. The idea of her 
marrying any one else had never crossed his imagination. He 
was an idle, indolent man, and rather shrank from ^ving up 
his clubs, his cheery bachelor life, &c. Belle’s fortune was not 
much, and though Charlie had a veiy handsome allowance, it 
would have been a small income to set up housekeeping on, and 
would have left him a poor man till his father’s death. With 
the amiable weakness of making love to every pretty woman 
he came across, Charlie had drifted leisurely along till the news 
of Belle Brabazon’s marriage had aroused him to the fact, that 
he really had been far more in earnest than in any other of his 
numerous flirtations. 

“ Well,” said Lcchmerc, “ one can’t marry -without something 
to Hve upon ; that, I suppose, we may lay do-nm as an axiom. 
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That it’s woman^s mission to mai^, I suppose, we may lay down 
as another. Ergo, ^liss Brabazon’s marriage is quite in ac- 
cordance with the laws of nature and society. ‘ Quod erat de- 
Tnonsirandum.* Eh, Puzzleton, isn’t gratifying to see the results 
of an University education 

“ Thank you, no more — no, I don’t smoke,” jerked out Puz- 
zleton, rousing himself from the state of coma to which un- 
' accustomed liquids and hours, together with an unsolved 
conundrum, had reduced him. 

“ Tell you what, Professor, you had better be off to roost. 
Here’s a candle ; you know your way.” 

“ Oh, yes — all right. I wish I could make out why a family 
vault is like a — ^what is it? Oh— ah, yes; I know, Prime 
Minister. Good-night and with a slight ripple in his speech, 
a moistness in his spectacles, and a turmoil in his brain, the 
Professor departed. 

Tell you what, Lechmere,” said Charlie, as the door closed ; 
“ you mustn’t mix the Professor’s conundrums so strong. PU 
.look him out some easy ones to-morrow, ‘ When is a door not a 
Mloor ?’ and such like. Congratulate you on quite establishing 
Miss Brabazon’s case. There is no doubt, as you put it, that 
she married the right man. By the way, Tom, do you recollect 
another aphorism of my pet author ? ‘ Lovers are never weary 
of one another, because they are always talldng of themselves.’ 
How entertaining Bartley must be on himself. I never heard 
liim speak about anything ; but we’re aU diffuse on that subject. 
Should think Behe vnR have a month’s pure enjoyment, any 
way.” 

He could not help harping on the marriage and sneering, 
though no one knew better than himself how unjustly. 

Tom Lyttlereck’s eyes were rather opened ; he had long fan- 
cied Charlie more seriously involved than usual in his flirtation^' 
with Miss Brabazon, and he could detect a bitterness in his tone 
now that confirmed him in his belief. 

• “ Charlie, you are veiy hard on an old friend. When a man 
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after a good day’s sliooting talks Eocliefoucault and cynicism 
over liis liquor, it’s a sure sign Ms liver is all wrong.” 

“kly dear fellow, I know you liold a brief in behalf of all 
the flirts that ever existed, from Ninon de I’Enclos do^vnwards. 
You’ve interested motives, man, and are enlisted under the 
banner of the invader.” 

“Bosh !” said Tom, angrily. “Hang it ! take one text from 
your favourite : ‘ A man of sense finds less difficulty in sub- 
mitting to a wrong-headed fellow than in attempting to set him 
right.’” 

“ Yes, I always thought a good deal of that quotation,” re- >■ 
plied Charlie, with the utmost imperturbability. “You entrench 
yourself strongly under cover of a great name. You see, 'you 
assume at once you are a sensible fellow, and you’re addressing 
a fool. Yes, it’s neat, and leaves you quite on the Mgh ground.” 

“ To the devil with your philosophy !” said Travers. “ I’m 
sick of hearing you fellows hurl efiigrammatic sentences at each 
other’s heads. You’re talking as if you were professors of a 
subject on wMch we are all children, and shall remain so, until 
we’re soldered dovm. Well, Lechmere, were you satisfied with 
the success of the theatricals ?” 

“ Yes, I tMnk they went off very well. Wasn’t the governor 
good as Sir Peter 1” 

“ Capital ! He and Laura Clippington were the stars of the 
evening. They brought the house down two or three times.” 

At tliis juncture the door opened. Pallid as the “ Death of 
the Eevelations,” and with spectacles drawn back, appeared 
Puzzleton. 

“ Oh, dear ! I’m so glad. Beg pardon, Lechmere, but I tMnk 
I lost my wa}'^, and I don’t know, but I think I’ve been asleep 
somewhere ; and I’ve been aU round the house, and can’t find 
my room. It’s very stupid ; but will you put me straight 1” 

“ All right, old fellow. Here, light the candles, some of you, 
while I turn off the chandelier. It’s time we all turned in, or 
there will be ‘occult influences’ favouring the pheasants to- 
mon-ow. Come along, and we’ll escort the Professor home.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

“raE captain” wanted. 

“ Beat, by G — !” and tlie exclamation came savagely from the 
man's lips, as after perusing his morning letters he nearly bit 
liis pipe in two over one of them. 

“ They won't renew ; I expected as much. I suppose they 
know as well as I do that the game's nearly up. Everything 
dead against one. Not ‘a pull' that I can see likely to come 
anywhere, and a Derby book which makes one sick to thinlc 
of. Well, this is a quiet and retired situation. I wonder how 
many days it will take the sharks to hit it off. ‘ Leave ' — yes. 

I suppose I've a week in hand. Be that, I should think, before 
the ban dogs of the law are on my trad. A trip to Paris is the 
best thing I can think of. I'll write an application at once. I 
can’t see what's to turn up ; but when things look .desperate 
there's nothing like ‘a cut at the off chance,' it’s pulled me 
through once or twice in my time,” and Delpr6 smiled grimly 
as he thought how, when over head and ears out of his depth, 
he had stdl played on as if he had had the Bank of England at 
his back, and recovered himseK. 

Things, in fact, had been going extremely hard with the Cap- 
tain of late. His speculations generally had been of a most 
unsatisfactory nature, and the Moretown Steeple-chase had not 
tended to smooth the troubled waters of his life, while, as he 
would have expressed it, ‘ the cards in his hand,' i.e, the bets on 
future events, were as bad as they could be. Duns on every 
side were pouring in. I don’t think they much affected this 
easy moralist ; but you must settle at Tattersall’s, and when 
holders of biUs at three months won't renew, they must be met, ^ 
or the holders thereof aro apt to* show scant courtesy. 

He was no longer quartered at Slilton, but was now com- 
manding a detachment stationed at a small country town somo 
eighty miles from thence. The troops were quartered in an old 
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castle, surrounded by a fosse crossed by a slightly, decrepid 
draw-bridge, wMcb was occasionally raised more to see if it 
were practicable to do so, than for any other reason. 

The castle had been a place of strength in its day. A day in 
wliich imperfect six-pounders were looked upon as formidable 
breaching guns, and, lilce all old castles one ever saw, had of 
course sustained a formidable siege in the time of Cromwell. 
Judging from tradition, those old Puritans must have enjoyed 
knocking their heads against stone walls, as much as their de- 
scendants of the present day do against religious polemics. 

If anybody ever made his mark on the United Kingdom in 
letters of fire, it was Cromwell. He knew that you cannot 
make war any more than you can omelettes without breaking 
eggs. I should rather like to have seen him put down the 
Jamaica insurrection, and settle with Exeter Hall afterwards ; 
though in his days they would hardly have ventured to crow 
so loud. A good, healthy despotism has its advantages, it stops 
a -'deal of cant. One of our greatest writers has called this 
“ the age of shams,” and of a surety it savours much of the 
Lowther Arcade. It might also be called the age of cant, 
“Uncle Tom” never existed except in print, and I fancy a 
white community are justified in hanging “ the oppressed Afri- 
can,” even though he profess the Christian religion, when that 
doubtle.ss pious and well-meaning individual begins to lighten 
his heart by perpetrating a wholesale massacre. It’s charmipg, 
my philanthropic friends, to meet in England and moan over 
our poor black brethren ; but wait till you have had to do with 
that heavenly-minded savage, when things are not going quite 
to his liking. Men who ever had much dealing with either 
African or Asiatic, all know the immense importance when it 
comes to a struggle for supremacy between the two races of 
“ establishing a funk,” I rvill only say it is not done by talking. 

But the .subject of the “oppressed African” has drawn me 
into an unwarrantable digression, more especially so as I can- 
not fancy Delprd feeling the slightest degree interested in the ' 
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subject. Had it arisen in his day, I think he would have been 
rather the man for the exigency, and very Cromwellian, (if I 
may be allowed the word,) in his treatment of it. 

“ Yes,"' he continued, “leave’s the thing. Paris and a shy at 
the ^Kouge et Hoir.’ It might turn up trumps, and things 
can’t be much worse than they are. There’s The Dancing 
jMaster, lame ^oo, and wouldn’t fetch sixty sovereigns, though 
he’s honestly worth a couple of hundred.” 

It is curious the way different men take their difficulties in 
this world ; I am speaking more particularly of pecuniary em- 
barrassments. The slightest involvement of that kind udll 
destroy some men’s rest, and literally unfit them for their ac- 
customed avocations. Others live in a state of chronic embar- 
rassment ; it no more affects them than a shower of rain, they 
live in an atmosphere of writs, protested bills, and attorney’s 
letters. One large speculator I could mention, never pays 
anybody till legal proceedings are taken against Mm. He is 
in a large way of business, but cannot believe in any one being 
really in earnest about wanting Ms money till he receives an 
attorney’s letter on the subject. I should fancy a writ troubles 
that man no more than an invitation to dinner. 

Delpr^ was a hardened offender in this way, he had lived in 
his day more or less on paper, and though the uninitiated may 
thi nk a biU at three months the immediate precursor of “ gone 
to the dogs,” I have known men last years on what must be 
called the most precarious income. Ruin certainly is apt to 
come at last ; but it’s wonderful how long some of them pro- 
long their death agony. 

• Delprd’s musings were here interrupted by his servant. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but here’s a person wants to see 
you.” 

“ What the deuce do you mean by a person. Is it a man or 

woman, a gentleman or a horse-dealer, a dun or the devil 
inquired Delprd. 

Don’t know, sir ; he loolcs a bit like horses, said it was all 
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right, you’d see him fast enough soon as I’d ‘ give you the 
office.’" 

“ All right, show him up, Tom, and let’s see what he’s made 
of.” 

Tom disappeared, and in "another minute ushered into the 
apartment a sleek, well-shaven man, with tightish trousers and 
a very shiny hat. Putting his hat on the floor, and extracting a 
cotton bandanna from the crown thereof, the sleek man mopped 
his broAv, and remarked “Service, Capting.” 

“Well, what’s your news — who sent you here? never saw 
your face before. Do you come from Davidson 1" broke in 
Delpr<5. 

“ Not egsactly ; I remarked ‘ service, Capting,’ don’t get 
angiy at the joke ; but here’s a little bit of parchment for 
tlu-ee-fifty and costs. ‘ Balls and Gregson’s ’ little affair ; mere 
matter of form, I know, says Mr. Balls to me just afore I 
started ; so, Capting, I miist just call you my prisoner for five 
minutes while you gets the cash out of the strong box to 
settle,” and the man handed Delprd a villainous strip of parch- 
ment. 

As Mr. Dobbs, the gentleman in question, said : “I allays 
goes through all the forms of politeness when I’ve to deal 
udth a swell. It soothes his feelings to make believe you 
think he keeps piles of bank-notes in his pockets, sofy-cushions 
or portmantles, and ’as merely forgotten this little affair. Course 
they never do settle, but they tips handsum for pohteness, they 
does as a rule.” 

“D it ! sir,” said Dclprd, “ did it ever occur to you, you 

might be chucked down the stairs you have just mounted ; 
that there’s a pump in the barracks and plenty of men to put 
you under it I’ 

“Now, now, Capting,” said Ivlr. Dobbs, “what good ’ud that 
do ; you must know better than to rile up at your time of life • 
there’s no good in that, it’s only the very green ’uns kicks over 
the traces that way. So let’s square it at once and have done 
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TOth it, and if you says Dobbs, wbicb my name is, rinse your 
mouth out 'vsrhile I get the blunt out of the little top drawer, 
where I keeps it along with the diamonds and other jewel- 
lery, why it’s more like what Pd expect from a real gentleman 
like yourself/' 

Delpr^ recovered his temper and presence of mind in a. 
second, 

‘‘AH right, he said, laughing, “You shall have something 
to wet your whistle within a moment, Dobbs ; but supposing 
the little top drawer isn’t quite so full now as it ought to 
be/’ 

“ Sorry for it, Capting ; but you know there’s only one alter- 
native, You’ll have to come along with me/’ 

“ Then I’m afraid, my friend, that’ll be about the size of it 
however, you shall have something to drink while I dress. I 
can’t start in a smoking-jacket and slippers, and must have a 
few things put up in a portmanteau/’ 

“Very good, sir, anything in reason ; I’m sure I don’t want 
to interfere “with a gentleman more than Pm obliged. ’Sure 
you, Capting, I’ve quite a name in the profession for doing the 
correct thing. VTien they wants things made easy, they allays 
says, send for Dobbs, he hasn’t his ekal at making a genteel 
caption ; in fact, the ladies, widows as has gone a bit too fast,, 
and such like, is quite my line.” 

“All right,” said Delpr6 laughing, “and now I must holloa 
for my servant/’ 

“'Sense me,” said the cautious Dobbs, stepping quickly be- 
tween Delpr^ and the door, “ I’ll do that ; nice young man he- 
is, very. What name shall I say T 

“CaUTom." 

And Tom, the bailijff roared in sonorous tones down the' 
passage. That servitor quickly appeared } he “was a sharpish 
servant, but had at present no inkling of the case. He was. 
accustomed, as before said, to see his master receive all sorts of 
strange visitors, and the present one’s vocation had not entered 
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Ids liead, or lie never woulcl have reached Delpri’s apartment— 
for the British soldier is intuitively inimical to the species, and 
right or "viTong, will stand by his own officers, 

“ What will you have, Dobbs ; brandy and water, eh 
That worthy expressed his opiidon, that “ that was as whole- 
some a beverage as he knowed on,” and Tom was accordingly 
ordered to produce it. 

“ Now, Tom,” continued Delprfi, “ come in here, I want you 
to pack up a few things, as I am going away to-night — " 

“ Beg parding, Capting,” said Dobbs, “ but I should like to 
look at that room.” 

Tom stared ; but Dobbs followed them into the inner room, 
which formed Delpr4's sleeping apartment. A glance con- 
vinced him it had no other exit, and another at the window 
showed it was a good twenty feet from the ground. 

“ All right, Capting, I’ll just have a little brandy and water, 
and a draw of a pipe, if you don’t object, wlule you rig your- 
self out. You’ll ’sense my looking in, but business is business, 
you know.” 

“Quite right ; lay those shirts out on the bed, Tom,” and 
Delpr(i followed the bailiff back into the sitting-room, “Here’s 
some baccy I think you’ll find not bad, help yoiuself ; I won’t 
be twenty minutes.” 

“ All right, I shall do very welL Don’t you hurry, I hate 
flustering a gentleman ; there’s plenty of time. No use being 
anxious to ‘ get in,’ is there T and Mr. Dobbs chuckled. 

Dcflprd turned back into the bed-room ; as he entered it he 
looked meaningly at his servant, and laid his finger on his lii>, 
then jerking his head in the direction of the sitting-room, he 
whispered, “ bailiff,” pointing to the window, he muttered “lad- 
der then raising his voice, he said — 

“ YTiy, those are not the boots I want. You took them down 
tills morning to clean. Run and get them, apd look sharp.” 
Tom gave his master an intelligent grin, and vanished, 

Delprd having put on some boots, again lounged into the 
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sitting-room, and hoped Tslr. Dobbs was comfortable, crossed to 
a chest of drawers, and unlocking one took out some gold 
and notes. 

Not quite enough for ‘ Ball and Gregson,’ ” said the Captain, 
pleasantly, “ but it may oil the wheels of life for you and me, 
Dobbs ; here’s a couple of sovereigns just to cover incidental 
expenses as we go along.” 

“ Thankee, Capting, I knowed you were quite the gentleman 
from the first.” 

Delprd lounged back again into the bedroom, wlxistlinga 
popular melody, placed a light overcoat on the bed, filled a 
♦cigar-case, washed his hands with a good deal of ostentatious 
noise, lit a cigar, and strolled back to the sitting-room in his 
^hirt sleeves. 

^ “ Come, Dobbs, my friend, have another glass of brandy ; 
it’s no use leaving temptation in the way of servants, so don’t 
:5pare it. I may be a few days before I’m back, you know. 
The greatest capitalists can’t raise money at times. I think 
rU have a glass myself,” and as he spoke, he mixed a stiff glass 
of brandy and water, and pushed the bottle across to Dobbs. 
That gentleman, nothing loath, replenished his glass immedi- 
.ately ; it would have taken a good deal of spirits to have much 
effect on his seasoned head. 

“ You’re quite right, Capting. Lord 1 nobody ought to know 
more about the difficulties of raising money than I do. It’s 
extraordinary the number of gentlemen that travels home along 
with me. It’s allays going to be all right with ’em in a few 
days ; but I suppose ‘ that city ’ which they all seems to look to 
for ‘ the blunt ’ don’t part none so easy — leastways, when they’re 
-down in their luck and^talks of commoonicating with their 
friends, I finds they comes out quicker than when they talks 
-chirpy-like, and of getting the dibs from the city. Means' no 
offence, Capting, but if you’ve any friends, who’ll stump, don’t 
jou muddle your brains about the city.” 

“ Quite right, Dobbs ; and as Timbuctoo Eailway Shares arc 
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rather at a discount just now, I'll follow your advice,” and he 
again turned into the bed-room. 

As he did so, a slight grating noise imder the 'uundow caught 
his ear. Stamping violently on the floor, he loudly anathema- 
tised Ms boots. “ Curse the things ! I can't go in these— they’ll 
cut my feet to ribbons. Where the deuce is' the boot-jack % 
Do you see it there, Dobbs?” and he again looked into the sit- 
ting-room. “ Oh, all right, here it is,” and he disappeared back 
again. To throw an overcoat out of the window to Ms servant 
below ; to sUp on a hat and morning coat, still wMstling all the 
time, was the work of an instant ; then stepping over the sill 
of the window, he rapidly descended the ladder placed against 
it. 

“ Take the ladder away — quick, Tom !” said Delprd, as he 
arrived at the bottom. “ No maltreatment of the bafliff, mind ! 
I’ve done Mm tMs time. Send the portmanteau to Captain 
Smith, Dimmer’s Hotel, Conduit Street, by the night mail. 
Express goes at 2.30, don’t it?” 

“ Yes, sir ; aU right about the portmanteau.” 

“ That’ll do ; leave that bafliff alone mind — he’s going to 
spend two or three hours with you,” and Delprb walked across 
the little barrack square, laugMng. 

On arriving at the guard-house, situated at the fort extremity 
of the drawbridge, Delprd shouted for the sergeant of the guard. 
Looking at Ms watch, wMch pointed to half-past one, as that 
functionary made Ms appearance, he said — 

“ Tumble out your men, sergeant, to raise the bridge, and 
look sharp.” 

“Yes, sir. Guard, turn out to raise the bridge.” 

They were pretty smart, still it took a minute or two. 

“All ready?” inquired Delpni. 

“All ready, sir,” was the response. 

“ Good— then the moment I have crossed, raise the bridge,, 
and mind it's not to be lowered for man, woman, or child, to 
come either in or go out till three o’clock, under any pretext 
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^vliatever. My servant to have a pass from then till midnight. 
You understand?’* 

' “ Perfectly, sir.” 

“ Good. Sharp Tvith it then the moment Pm across,” and 
Delprd walked rapidly over the bridge. 

We must return now to our friend Mr. Dobbs, whom we left 
smoldng his pipe and sipping his brandy and water. It was a 
soothing process, and for two or three minutes he smoked 
dreamily on ; but the portentous silence of the inner chamber 
soon attracted his attention, and produced the hazy inquiry, for 
he was stiU far from suspecting anything, of, “ Halloa, Capting ! 
are you *mo'st ready?” 

• Hot a word, not a noise; and when the repetition of the 
above inquiry elicited no response, Dobbs was on his legs and 
vdde awake in an. instant. He dashed into the room, rushed to 
the window ; the ladder which, though removed, still lay below, 
revealed the whole thing at a glance, 

“ Well, Pm jiggered !” said Mr. Dobbs. “ Holed, crabbed 
and ' bonneted ! I didn't think there were a man out could 
have done it! Calls hisself a gentleman, does he?” and Mr. 
Dobbs dashing through the next room, snatched up his hat and 
nished do^vn the stairs. 

It was very trying for him. As he gained the barrack-square, 
scarce a hundred yards across, Delpr6 had just gained the far 
side of the fosse. Mr. Dobbs, though thickish in the wind, ran 
Ids best, but as he neared the bridge it began slowly to rise. 

Stop 1 stop 1” he gasped, “ in the name of the law I order 
you to stop,” and he dashed on to the still rising bridge. It 
was all in vain — there was nothing for it but to come back. 

“Lower the bridge this minute!” he exclaimed. “Pm a 
>]ieriff's officer, and that’s my prisoner. Does you know what 
you’re doing of, impeding an officer in the execution of his 
duty?” 

“ SoiT3V^ said the sergeant, grinning, for by this time, thanks 
1:0 Tom, the whole guard had smoked the trick ; “but the Cap- 
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tain’s orclci-s arc positive. Can’t lower the bridge till three 
o’clock for any one.’’ 

“And the express goes at two and a half! '\niy, lie'll be 
half way to London by that. Do you know what you’re doing ? 
You’re canipounding a felony. You're interfering with the 
Lord Chancellor ; you’re upsetting the Queen’s prerogative ! 
’Taint certain it’s not a hanging matter. Lower the bridge, I 
tell 3-ou, in the name of the law!" 

“ Beg pardon, but orders arc orders ; the Captain’s our com- 
manding oflicer, and he £.aj‘S the bridge is not to be lowered till 
three." 

“But do j-ou know what the consckcnccs 'll be? Youll be 
tried, sentenced, and found guilty," screamed the excited Dobbs. 

“ Can't help it, bound to be tried for disobedience of order.-, 
and! suppoio the Captain ’ll see us through the other.” 

Delprd had stood on the far side of the bridge, watching 
with much amusement the altercation between Dobb and 
Ms sergeant. 

“ Bye, bye, Dobbs,’’ he exclaimed. “ You’ve only an Lour and 
a half to wait. A mere nothing to a man who has seen as 
much of detention you have. Youll find a fairish Fives 
Court, and any of them will show you the way to the c.antcen. 
As you said yourself, ‘ I’ve seen many gentlemen dif.appointcd 
about coining out,’ though an old hand like you should have 
known better. Stick to yonr text, ‘write to your friends at 
once, and don’t trust to anjihing turning up in the citj’,”’ with 
wliich, Delpre turned on Ms heel and walked leisurely off to 
the railway station. 

Dobbs’s face was a picture ; Ms man Lad evidently slipped 
Mm, and he was nndoubtedlj' there till three 

“Done,” he s.aid, “brown; broiled mushrooms ain’t a cir- 
cumstance to it. This here’s a pretty go to happen to a man as 
is reckoned about the top of Ms perfession. ‘ ilind j-our ej-e, 
Dobbs,’ saj-s 3Ir. B.alls to me just afore I started ; _‘the Cap- 
ting’s a very wide awake ’un.’ ‘ Trust me, Mr. Balls,’ says I ; 
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‘ never fear. He .ain’t a going to pull tlie avool over my eyes 
aritli all my experience/ and here I am. Took it so free and 
easy, too. ^Yell, if ever the double avas fairly put on Bill 
Dobbs since lie first ser\'ed a ■mit, it’s done this here arternoon. 
Smartish man, the Capting, eh, sergeant! Well, as the good 
bookb say, 'it’s no use a nca'er repining/ though how Bill Dobbs 
is to face the t<alent of Cursitor Street, in which he’s been an 
or.aclc these many years, after this here, licks mo entirely. 
Ilowsomever, if there’s .any one here ’ll play slattles. I’m on, 
and ’ll stand a gallon of beer into the b<argain.” 

The grinning soldiers applauded Mr. Dobbs’s sentiments. 
They avere chuckling immensely over the w.ay in which the 
bailiff had been done ; _and, moreover, what British soldier 
could withstjind the charm of unlimited beer, garnished by 
unlimited skittles! In this, as far as concerned gratuitous 
boor, they wore destined to be deceived, rather, for Mr. Dobbs 
proved himself a mighty professor of the game, “taking floors” 
and dropping single ones in a manner that r.athor astonished 
the milit.arj'. 

Delpr6 lounged leisurely to the station, and dep.arted by the 
express for to^vn ; telegr.aphed for leave, and crossed to the 
Continent, pending his arrangements for selling out, and the 
Gazette about a month afterwards reported him as no longer 
belonging to Her Majesty’s Service. 

Dobbs, over his evening pipe, still relates how the Captain 
‘ diddled him,” as he expresses it, and “such a civil spoken ’mi, 
too ; why, he just sucked me in like a baby, he did.” 
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CnAPTER XIL 

THE TAEK. 

It is llip of the London season. TIic ■wcatlior is be- 

having in a vaj’ that the most devoted Londoner eannot intt 
admit to be disgraceful. Still “the Row” is crowded, and the 
carriages on the other side move in endless procession. All tlio 
world is in town, those whom everybody knows, and those who 
know cveiybody ; those whom nobody knows, and who look 
less likely than ever, ever to know anybody. Yon know the 
class I mean. Hlen chiefly who get themselves np regardless of 
expense, arc always seen n-alking by themselves, to whom no- 
body bows, and who have a general expression of liaving lost 
something. They “do the Park,” because they think it rigid ; 
but sTOuld infinitely prefer tlic Edgeware Road in a sbooting 
jacket. Ilclots of fa.shion, whom fashion regards not ; but 
they have their end, and make great custom for the glovc- 
ina]:cTS and hotijiKlicres. The Park to them consists of “new 
Idd.-;,'’ and a flower in their button-holes. 

Tlicrc are those rolling in wealth and those rolling in debt, 
the latter infinitely the best dressed of tlio two. It’s a more 
matter of calculation, and the latter know well what the con- 
sociucnccs of a bad hat might be to them. Credit i.s a great 
institution, and the less you have of it the more tenderly it 
mnst be trc.ated ; then, if ever, is the time to be solicitous about 
appearances. In old times one had no belief in a country 
banker who had not a good house, and a solid-looldng carriage 
with hcas’y horses and harness. IVe have changed all that, 
and now affect joint stock companies ; but alas! they are none 
the safer. 

“ There’s a turn in the wheel yet,” as a friend of mine once 
remarked. “ It’s n(jver all over till after the Derby,” and the 
day of wliich I am uriting is the IMonday before Epsom. 

I am speaking, ‘too, of days gone by, when “morriing parks” 
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were not so much in vogue ; when, as Lamb would say, “we 
laid in bod and digested our dreams when we smoked fur- 
tively, and moustaches stamped you either a dragoon or a card- 
sharijer. Moustaches are not the faintest clue to a man’s occu- 
pation now-a-days, and “ the Eow’’ steams with tobacco like a 
Turkish divan. Still, even in those days energetic people rode 
in the morning, and were amply repaid for the effort. As 
Charlie Ilepton said, “ It ought to be good for one, it’s so de- 
^dli-sh unpleasant.” 

The remark was made in the days of his devotion to Bello 
Erabnzon, though I need scarcely observe, not to that young 
lady, 

friends will be that day week. Men whose ability you perhaps 
doubt to weather the Epsom hurricane, are there again, smiling 
as ever ; while others, whom you never suspected of speculating, 
you hear have been oveiwhelmed, and for a time England 
knows them no more. In the fierce rush of the London stream, 
few mark where the stvimmer goes down. It is not many who 
make splash enough to adl general attention thereto. The 
current remark in the Park on that day was, “ What horrid 
weather !” and “ What are they doing at Tattersall’s X’ 

With their hats jammed well down on their heads, Charlie 
Bepton and Travers made their way through the throng. 
Charlie’s hat went off a good many tunes in their progress, for 
Ids fair acquaintances were numerous, and produced the most 
plaintive moans thereon from that injured innocent. 

“ On my honour, Jack, women ought not to expect one to 
baw such infernal weather. They don’t know the trouble it 
takes, jamming one’s hat on agaiii a. windy day like this. It’s 
enough to cut one in two.” 

“By Jove ! Charlie, look here ; do you seo who’s coming?” 
and Travers called his attention to a low pony-phaeton, drawn 
by a pair of extremely handsome ponies, which, driven by a 
9 
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lady, was proceeding at a foot’s pace next the rads. The driver, 
a very fashionably dressed and extremelj' handsome woman, 
was evidently well knorvn, and bent her graceful head in reply 
to the many raised hats that greeted her progress. More than 
once she stopped to exchange a few words with one or another 
of her acquaintances. 

“ Oh, yes— Belle. I heard she was biick. I must find out 
where they’re located, and drop a card,” said Charlie, carelesslj’’ ; 
but for aU that his quick eye had caught sight of the low car- 
riage and its driver half a minute before Travers spoke, and he 
knew perfectly well what house Bartley had taken for the 
season. 

As they raised their hats, Charlie felt his am suddenly 
gripped as Travers muttered : “ Stop and speak j I’ll toll you 
why afterwards.” 

Thus adjured, Charlie slipped through the rails, and the fair 
charioteer smiled a welcome to him. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Bartley? Delighted to see you back 
again. I suppose I ought to congratulate you, though it’s 
rather late ; but I’ve not had an opportunity of doing so be- 
fore.” 

“ On my marriage ?” said Belle. “ Thanks f and her cyo 
flashed. She felt that it was almost sneering at her sacrifice 
that he should dare to congratulate her on it. “ I hope you 
will come and see ns now that we are settled for the season. 
How do you do, Mr. Travers ?” 

The reason of Jack’s anxiety to stop the carriage was not to 
congratulate Mrs. Bartley on her marriage, but sheiad a com- 
panion -uith her, and Jack had suddenly recognised in the 
hea^’y masses of brom hair that the little bonnet vainly at- 
tempted to cover, and in the sumiy smile, ‘‘ the Lady of Kin g’s 
Cross.” 

A saucy little nod recognised Jack, as he approached the 
carriage and expressed his delight at seeing her in town. 

“Ah, Mr. Travers,” she said, “you were quite a prophet. I 
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shall be afraid to talk to you in future j you’re quite gifted 
with second sight.” 

“Delighted to liear I possess such gifts,” said Jack ; “hut 
may I ask in what way my predictions have been realized 1” 

“ You know when W'c met, you said I should have quite my 
own way with my uncle and aunts, where I was going, you 
know. It’s veiy odd, but I did and Breezie broke out into 
the merriest of laughs imaginable. 

“I can’t say I take much credit for my predictions on that 
point. Are you in town for longl” 

“ AVcll, I don’t know ; at present Mrs. Bartley is taking care 
of me, and she never allows me to have my own way.” 

“You little stoiy-teUeif’ retorted Belle. “I’m sure you 
tyrannize over the whole establishment. Well, I must not stop 
the string any longer. I shall expect you both to pay your 
devoirs in Grosvenor Square. Good-bye,” and the carriage 
moved on. 

“ Whj', Breezie !” exclaimed .Mrs. Bartley. “ IVhere on earth 
did you meet Mr. Travers? I thought you didn’t know a soul 
in London." 

“ I don’t think I do many ; but Mr. Travers is my knight- 
errant. Shall I tell you how he couched lance in rest for a dis- 
tressed damsel, and how the lady was nearly rewarding him by 
ginng him permission to wear her colours in his helm, but 

. ■ , ■ . . (. 
“ IVlien and where did Mr. Travers ever play knight-errant to 
you?” 

“ Yes, and when I tell you, I suppose I shall be lectured for 
impropriety and told, as papa said; when he heard it, that I 
mustn’t go about any more by myself. No, Belle, you won’t 
tease me about it, will you? I’ll tell you how it was,” and 
Breezie related her adventure at King’s Cross. 

*• Bather agree with your father, Breezie dear. We mustn’t 
have you wandering about the countiy and picMng up cham- 
9—2 
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pions in tliis sort of -svay. Champions turn out; admirers, my 
dear, and Tve are very apt to be grateful to men -who help us 
out of a difficulty -when they are much -worse looting than Mr. 
Travers. Do you kno-w I think helooked asif he half expected 
leave to serve under your banner, in consideration of former 
services already.” 

“Don’t be absurd, and do mind -where you’re dri-^dng to. 
You’ve woke up a park-keeper, poor fellow, by nearly going 
over liis toes. Let’s go home and have some tea. It’s getting 
so cold.” 

They turned out of the Park, and made their way to Qrosve- 
nor Square in search of that feminine panacea, though for the 
matter of that the male sex take it equally kindly between five 
and six when they get an opportunity. 

I must here endeavour to give a slight sketch of Bello Bart- 
ley nie Brabazon. Picture to yourself a tall handsome woman 
of about five-and-twenty with dark hair and an almost perfect 
figure. Her features were almost too regular, too statuesque, 
but were redeemed by a most lustrous and expressive pair of 
grey eyes, pencilled over -with most perfectly marked eyebrows. 
Their usual expression was tinged -with a sort of eharming 
humid languor that her adorers raved about ; but those who 
had seen their o-wner roused, knew how those grey eyes could 
lighten on occasion. She had appeared rather late in London, 
not indeed tiU about one-and-twenfy, when the death of her 
mother threw her under the protection of an old aunt — a 
thorough London stager. Previously to this she had resided in 
the country, where they had removed on the death of Mr. Bra- 
bazon, which had taken place some five years before. Her in- 
timacy -with Breeae Langton is easily explained. In those 
bright joyous days when Cis Langton had the world before him 
and something to work for, there was no house in London 
where he was more intimate than the Brabazons’. Mr. Braba- 
zon held a good appointment under Government, and Cis was 
quite the ami de la maison: Belle was an only child, and from 
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tlio time slie was six or seven years old had looked upon Cis as 
a sort of cider brother ; in fact, I believe in the beginning of 
iheir inthnacy she contemplated a far warmer tie, and solemnly 
announced her intention of marrying him as soon as she was 
big enough. However, Cis was her special favourite, he con- 
stantly tool: her off to sec pantomimes when she was a little 
feii-l, and as she grew older she knew his was the strongest in- 
terest she could bring to bear, to extricate herself from the 
clutches of her governess for an evening with Giisi and Mario. 
Cis iras the covfidanU of most of her girlish scrapes. 

Mlren Cis broke with his old associates generally, and en- 
tered upon his wild career, the Brabazons’ was perhaps nearly 
tlie only house he kept up his intimacy with. They were 
always glad to seo him, -and neither bored him with advice 
nor alluded to his reckless escapades. They knew of Iris 
bitter sorrow, and Sirs. Brabazon, a really good woman and a 
clever one to boot, though she secretly sorrowed over a bright 
career so fearfully marred, felt that the wound would bear no 
touching. With tnie womanly sympathy she tried to moke her 
house pleasant to the stricken man. Through the midst of 
those wild reckless days, the few' pure hours Cis passed were in 
tlial house petting and spoiling Belle. No wonder Belle’s heart 
wanned when Cis presented her some twelve months back to 
his young and motherless daughter, and the two had been fast 
friends ever since. It’s true Belle expressed great surprise that 
she had never heard of his marriage before, and had puzzled 
her pretty head a good deal over it since. Langton had briefly 
.said in dnswer to her surprise, that Breezie’s mother had been 
dead many years, that it was one of the most painful events of 
Ills life, and one he could never bear to allude to. 

Poor Belle, bers W'as one of hundreds of town marriage.^. 
Her fathePs had been principally life income, the slight pen- 
sion her mother had received of course died with her, and Belle, 
w'hen she arrived at her aunt’s, had hut a scanty fortime she 
could call her owni. The old lady was kind to her, and at first 
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extremely proud of her. The Trorldly old -(voman knew well 
the difference of Sirs. Delamerey^er se, and Mrs. Delamere with 
one of the handsomest girls in London to chaperone. She was 
not out in her calculations. Belle was rather the rage. She 
was not only handsome, but could talk. They do not always 
go together, as in common justice they should not Some 
women are only made for ornament — 

“The pretty things look wise, and think they’re thinking,” 

i.s the extent of their intellectual powers. Your beauties are 
apt to bore one in a quadrille if you repeat it often. Yalsing 
is another thing if you can valse, and day, there is no need of 
conversational powers. 

Mrs. Delamere felt at first immensely proud of her niece, 
though she after all regarded her something in the light of an 
appanage, handsome, tiseful, and creditable in a proprietary 
point of view. It enabled her to put her rouged wrinkled old 
face, and to wag her wicked old tongue in houses that had pre- 
rdously regarded her as a l^(e noir, and as much to be avoided 
as the cotmtry in spring time. She prosecuted her raids at 
whist in a more extensive field, thanks to Belle’s handsome face 
and popularity. 

Then came the old pitiful story. Mrs. Delameres friends 
and compeers wagged their sagacious old heads, and opined it 
was quite time Belle was established. Offers, and good ones 
too, she had, but Belle was foolish enough (I am quite ashamed 
of her as I write it) to think a little liking for the man as well 
as his establishment necessar3'. Mrs. Delamere’s coterie could 
see no good in Belle’s flirting so with young Mr. Eepton, who 
every one knew was in no position to marry, or, indeed, likely 
to be a marrying man. 

It was the old story. Mrs. Delamere’s ambition was roused 
to see her niece properly established. The moral screw was put 
on, and Belle went through a course of what is best described 
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by the homely term, ‘ being knagged at.’ ilany a -(voman could 
c:;])lain that process if she liked. The perpetual drop we know 
v;cars away the stone; hnt perpetual knagging is a much 
([uicker process. It bites through the nerves and feelings as 
Jiitric acid does the flesh. 

Cliarlie Eepton alone of her many admirers had ever touched 
Belle’s heart. He had not spoken, and after a quarrel with 
him towards the end of last season, comprised as such quarrels 
often arc of some injustice on liis side, and haughty indigna- 
tion on hers. Belle from sheer weariness yielded to the moral 
pressure, and took tlie most eligible admirer that happened jixst 
then to be on her list— the wealthy stock-broker. 

We don't shut our daughters up now-a-days, but by judi- 
cious torture of the nervous system we can make them only 
•nish we did. But we have followed the pony carriage quite up 
to Grosvenor Square, and it’s high time to look back at the 
Park agjiin. 

“Now, Jack,” said Beptou, as they continued their walk, 
“ perhaps you ■will tell me why you were so extremely urgent 
that I should stop Mrs. Bartley ; no, I don’t mean that exactly, 
because, of course, I Imow, but perhaps you toU tell me who 
this lady was that possessed such powerful attractions.” 

“ There you beat me. Of course that was why I wanted you 
to stop and speak ; but as for who the girl is, I know no more 
than you do." 

“ But hang it all, you know her ; where did you meet her 1 
for even if your common assurance induced you to speak to 
her without an introduction, she would not have answered you 
in the way she did." 

“No, Charlie, I have met her before, though I don’t know 
her name ; I met her travelling do'wn'to your place at the time 
of the steeple-chase,” and Jack recounted as much as he thought 
good of liis railway adventure. t 

“ And you’ve no idea who she is ; , she’s a nice-looking 
girl.” 
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“No ; but as sbe said sbe was staying with Mrs. Bartley, a 
call there to-morrow 'u'ill, I conclude, enlighten me.” 

“ Halloa, Jack ! you seem in earnest. You can’t go to- 
morrow, it’s the first day of Epsom, and we’re bound to go and 
see the Woodcotes run. No fellow ever got married in the 
Derby week, I’ll take odds ; it isn’t legal.” 

“ Don’t talk bosh ! here comes Delpre ; ho don’t look parti- 
crdarly happy, but he can tell us what’s doing down there,” and 
Jack jerked his head in the direction of Tattersall’s. 

“ How do, Bepton 1 how are you, Travers 1 filthy weather, 
isn't it 1 Surprises me there’s any one here such a day.” 

“ IVhat’s doing below ?” inquired Bepton. 

“ Plenty of layers against the Two Thousand winner said to 
be a little off, and Danebury’s putting do-\vn the pieces in 
earnest; but the race looks to me pretty open, and I fancy 
there’ll be wry faces this day week to a great extent.” 

“In short,” said Charlie, “you think the prophets will bo all 
out this time ?” 

“ Shouldn’t wonder at all ; they generally are. One might 
apply a remark of Curran’s to that race. ‘That they assume 
knowledge in proportion to their ignorance, and think they arc 
deep when they are merely perplexed.’ ” 

“ Good,’’ said Charliein his usual languid manner, “ then you 
won’t attempt to elucidate the Epsom mystery.” 

“ My dear Bepton, I never affect to elucidate mj’steries for 
anyone ; my mission at present is simply to bet against anyone 
solving them ; besides,” he continued in a rather patronizing 
■\ray, which set Ch.arlie’s teeth on edge, “I can give you no 
better advice than to listen to nothing you’re told. You will 
at least have the satisfaction of losing your money in your own 
way. It’s more satisfactory to back ‘ a dead un’ of one’s own 
“ -’----V -r-.. r l.bye.” 


■ , . remarked 

Charlie, as Delpre quitted them. 

“ Don’t call him my friend ; for the rest it’s now his voca- 
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tion. Missionaries talk missions, and racing men racing, I 
suppose.” 

“ You arc riglit,” said Charlie, “how we do bore our fellow- 
creatures with our own peculiar interests in this world, I sup- 
pose it’s human nature. How often we inflict hunting on the 
women, and how the pretty hypocrites hear it, and on the ex- 
treme verge of yawning pretend to he interested in our narra- 
tion of that five-and-forty minutes over Asgarby pastures. A 
sort of relation that almost makes a fox-hunter sick unless he 
happens to know the ground. 

“Do you know. Jack, on the whole,” he continued after a 
short pause, “the3’’re more merciful to us in that way. They 
ddn’t go the lengths aboi'.t their croquet, balls, archery, or what- 
ever it may be, that we do about our field sports.” 

“ I suppose," said Jack, “they consider it a duty to listen to 
us lords of the creation,” and even as he spoke, he wondered 
whether there was a woman of his acquaintance he dared say 
so to. Indeed, I’m not sure he did not glance furtively round 
to make sure that no stranger of the sex overheard such a hete- 
rodoxical proposition. 

“ Jack, my son, welcome to the abode of civilization and art,” 
said a voice behind him. “From what particular depths of 
provincial obscurity you have sprung it’s not worth while to 
inquire. Y’'ou show a sense of your deficiencies, by braving 
Arctic weather to join in the Epsom carnival.” 

The speaker was Coningsby Clarke. 

“Hov.' are you, Coningsby? MTiy, I thought you were in 
Ireland.” 

“ So I am when I’m at home ; but I’ve just run over for a 
little to sec ■what London’s doing, aiul have been here about a 
fortnight.” 

“'Well, -what’s going on? I only got here on Saturday.” 

“My dear fellow, how can anything be going on such hor- 
rible w'cathor ? We aU feel like flowers that have come out too 
early, or butterflies that have ii^talren the season. The best 
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■tiling you could have done, would have hccu to have btaid iu 
bod ill the couutrj". How you fcUows must sleep this sort of 
weather do-wn at Milton. I quite envy you your opportunities.’’ 

Don’t he a fool, Coningsby !” 

‘■'What your relations always s.ay when you decline to do 
something particularly disagreeable. The Epsom mania lias 
set in just now, and nobody can speak three consecutive sen- 
tences without introducing the Derby. Best storj’’ we’ve had 
at the 'riiermopolium lately was about old Floyd. Do you 
Icnow him ? man they call Gaffer Floyd— -he’s rather a roughish 
lot to talk to. A great fellow for shooting, and the most con- 
founded poacher out. AVell, he had some place in Scotland 
last year, and of course ‘the Gaffer’s’ propensities prompted 
liim as birds got scarce on his oivn ground to try how they 
were on Ms neighbour’s. The neighbouring ground was pretty 
well looked after, and he was remonstrated with. Of conr.-o ho 
apologized — ‘the Gaffer’ would always do that, after .shooting 
a cock-pheasant under your. dining-room window.®, at the .'ame 
time spinning some marvellous yam about how such a mist.ike 
had happened. Still sport continued so bad on liis ground 
that he couldn’t keep off his neighbour’s. Ho was a crafty card, 
and difficult to catch ; but at last the adjoining keepers sum- 
moned him— the case hardly seemed quite clear. Ho had a 
sharp attorney defending him, and it was rather a question of 
identity. ‘ The Gaffer’ perpetrated aU sorts of disguises in his 
marauding expeditions. 

“ ‘ "Well,’ s.aid the attorney, in cross-examination of the keeper, 

‘ you s.ay you are quite sure it was Mr. Floyd. How did you 
know Mm 1’ 

“‘I knew him by Ms dogs,’'said the keeper. 

“ ‘If you did I’m d d !’ cMmedin ‘the Gaffer,’ ‘for they 

ivere -painted last time I went there !’ 

“ Magistrates coni-ulsed, and ‘the Gaffer’ fined heavily in 
spite of his remonstrances.” 
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“Good-bye,” contimied Coningsby. “See you again in tbe 
course of the evening, I suppose.” 

“ E,uni fellov,-,” said Jack. “ I vote we cut this,” and the two 
sauntered out of the Park. 

They strolled up Piccadilly in silence, each was thinking of 
the pony-pJiaeton, though not quite in the same way. 

“ Well, good-bye, Charlie,” said Travers, as they arrived at 
tlie corner of P.ond Street. “Pm not certain about going down 
to-morrow. If I do I’ll call for you at eleven, but don’t wait.” 

“ Bosh ! my good fellow, you’ll find Grosvenor Square where 
it is for the rest of the season. The nameless young woman’s 
not going away so suddenly as all that. Breakfast with me at 
my rooms to-morrow at half-past ten.” 

“ Vrell, if I can ; but don’t wait,” and Jack dashed off. 
“Yes,” lie thought, “I don’t tliink I’ll throw a chance away 
till at all events I know who she is ; and as for Master Charlie, 
his , 

“ ‘ JCfo Um riuidcm vetenem immemor amorttm,’ 

I shouldn’t wonder miglit be put'in a good deal stronger lan- 
guage. • Wonder why he never went in for Belle Brabazon 1 
Prom all I hear he was genuinely spoony there,” and Jack 
thought if he had Charlie’s income, he would very soon come 
to serious business mth any girl he was really fond of. Then 
he thought of the fair unknown, and wondered whether she 
had any money. Then he thought of what he had seen of 
man-ied officers struggling along on small incomes, and won- 
dered how far four hundred'a year went in those cases. The 
latter reflection was so extremely unpalatable, that he turned 
into the Thcmiopolium and solaced himself with cherry and 
bitters. 
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CHAPTER Xlir. 

rPSOM DO'WXS. 

Tiii: Derby day dawned, contrary to the promise of the wcoir, 
•svith a cloudless shy. The myriads who yearly keep the festi- 
val, proceeded to their various depths of ablution in all jollity 
befitting the occasion. From “Costermonger Joe,” who took 
his rinse under the pump about two, to His Grace, who got 
into his bath at eleven, and travelled down by “ a spcci.al,” 
burst forth in cheery tones the exclamation, Hurrah, fine day 
after all 1 

To lose your money is bad, but to lose it on a wet day is the 
vcry^dcuce ; one of the most dcprcs.sing trials that a Derbyito 
—no political allusion— can sustain. I am not going to inflict 
upon j’ou the hundred times told talc of “Epsom and back." 
IVe h.avo simply to follow the fortunes of one or two of the 
characters in my story, and see what befell them there : whether 
they bore their good fortune with moderation, or took their 
“ Epsom s.Tlts" without wtj' faces. 

Jack Travers and Repton went down together by road, and 
arriving there in the usual course of events, w.alkcd into “ the 
ring” to see what was doing. That excitable element was at its 
noisiest. The ro.or of — “ I’ll Lay against Cinc.as, Sittingboume, 
tbc., the Derby m bet upon, want to back one, sir,” continuous. 

These Titans of the betting ring .are .always a subject of 
wonderment and mystery to me. After the excitement of 
speculating in thousands, one wonders whether they think it 
worth while to count their change for a glass of ale. TlTiat .arc 
they like in the bosoms of their families 1 Does Mr. Foresight, 
the leviathan bookmaker, respond in his domestic circle to the 
soft announcement that diimer is ready, with his accustomed 
war cry of “I’ll take odds.” Or meet his neighbour’s mild ob- 
serv.ation that it looks like a fine day, with the fierce rejoinder 
of, “It rains .a pony.” 
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“All right,” replied Jack. “Oiir fellowss have a drag some- 
'vvhero opposite, avitli all the necessaries of life on board. I 
never look at a race after the Derby, on principle. You must 
drink the lior;;c’.s health when you win, and you want cham- 
])agnc still more when you lose. So come along.” 

The pail- made their w.ay across the course; meandered in 
and out of cndle.ss brc.aks and carriages; made numberless 
bad casts at the drag they sought Charlie had already e.v- 
pre.-sed lii.s opinion th.at the drag of the — th was a myth, and 
the htneli but another of Jack's “good things,” when — 

" Here you are, Travers !” broke cheerily on their cars. 
“ Como along. This is the shop to learn what to cat, drink, 
and avoid in. Here's Hcrrics maldng himself ill with lobster 
salad, -r.hilo the Doctor's been struggling so long with that 
pigeon-pie, that if he luisn’t tumbled into it— and goodness 
know.s it’s .about big enough— he must have tumbled the best 
part of it into him. Hero you are— lots of room !” 

The speaker avas young Rolls, in all the oxuboranco and fun 
of a first Derhj'. 

The room that he spoke of so airily was r.athcr apocryphal. 
TJic drag, as drags arc .apt to he on this occasion, being pretty 
well covered -with hungry luncheon seekers ; but, then again, 
fortunately there is no limit to the number you can pirt on them, 
and CliarlioRcpton was inducted at last into a seat on the foot- 
board. 

“How, Crumbs,” said .Tack, “hand us something e.at.ablc 
down here; and if you’ll give me a tumbler full of .anything 
cold, b.ar w.ater, I’ll drink your hc.alth, so I d.aresay will Rep- 
ton, if you’ll give him a chance.” 

Thus adjured. Rolls .speedily provided a bottle of champagne 
and some eatables. Indeed, that young, gentleman quite re- 
velled in administering to the wants of his fellow-cre.atures, 
and aviiat with halloaing to what ho de.signated ‘pals’ in the 
distance, ‘to cjmc .and feed,’ and hob-nobbing with other ‘pals’ 
on other drags in his immediate vicinity, had his hands quite 
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fulL Occasionally he expressed his opinion to Jack that this 
Tvns “no end of a lark,” and that he never meant to miss 
another Derby. 

“ Well, Crumbs, did you ivin your money 1” inquired Jack. 

“ Of course I did. Drew The West in a sweep. Awful chaff 
here, against the Doctor ! He drew a ‘ dead 'un,’ as we tell 
him, quite professional! he’s savage as ean be, at least he 
was; he’s ‘mellou-ing up’ a bit now, under the influence of 
lunch.” 

“ How do, Herries 1 how are you, EoUs % Give me a glass of 
sheny, I’m about beat,” said Delpre, who at that moment made 
his way up to the drag. “ Well, Travers ! did the ‘ all black’ 
suit you 1 Jolly day, isn’t it 1 thought on Monday we should 
have awful weather, but it’s turned out very welL” 

“ Beg pardon, gentlemen,” said a shfibbily-attired, tall, cada- 
verous-looking man, Avith a steely blue eye, who had just ap- 
proached. “Beg pardon, gentlemen ; but if any of you likes a 
bit of quiet sport, my partner and I have got a little ‘ chicken’ 
and such like going on there, just where you see the broom.” 

“ Here you are. Doctor,” cried EoUs, “here’s a cliancetomend 
your fortunes ! Win all yo\ir money back at roulette.” 

Quite right, sir,” said the man. “How’s the time to get 
back your losings. How’s the time to treble your winnings. 
■Give us a turn, sir ; horses break down, but the little ball al- 
ways gets home. I’m sent down here express, I am, by a band 
of regular stick-at-nothing philanthropists, who don’t like to 
hear of anybody coming home a loser from Epsom.” Here he 
burst out into a verse of an pld race-course song — 

“ ‘ Some iritU heavy cumphs, and some with poury faces, 

"Wish as they go home, they’d never seen the cussed races.’ 

Hone of that says my employers. ‘Tom, my man,’ says they, 
‘you’U go down and succour the afflicted, i'et 'em win their 
money back again, and go home smiling.’ Here I am, a solace 
for losers, a regular California for Avinners. Here you are. 
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money to be -won, an easy chair to do it in, and gratnitons 
champagne. Porters provided at only five per cent, to carry 
your -winnings home for j’ou. Como across, gentlemen, break 
the bank and have done -n-ith it. I want to get back to take 
my missus to the opera. But my orders is not to leave till Pve 
distributed the last sovereign.” 

A more finished specimen of rascality could scarcely be met 
with, as with grinning face he poured forth the above torrent 
of “patter,” greeted with shouts of laughter by the excited 
luncheon party. 

“ Come along,” said EoUs, “let’s go and chance a pound or 
so with ‘this solace for losers,’ and see what sort of a crib he’s 
got.” 

“Tliank you, sir. You’ll give me a turn, Captain, won’t 
youl” said the man, addressing Dclprd, in a rather marked 
manner. 

Dolpri had not been paying much attention to what was 
going on ; but ho now turned, pausing in the act of raising his 
glass to Ills lips as the tones -caught his ear. As he expected, 
he recognised Davidson. 

“ Thank you, my man. I’d rather back my judgment racing 
than my luck at roulette ; however, you’ll doubtless find plenty 
who are not of my opinion and as he spoke, he jumped oft 
the wheel on which he had been standing. An example fol- 
lowed by Piolls and three or four others. 

“Como along. Jack,” exclaimed that excited youth, “let’s 
have one turn at the tables ; I know I’m in luck.” 

“.4,11 right,” replied Travers, “I don’t mind just for twenty 
mhiutes.” 

“ tlTiat a fool you are,’l said Eepton. “ Confound it 1 you’re 
old enough to know better.” ■ * 

“ Nonsense, come along, Charlie, it’s all in the day’s 
work.” 

“ Not I,” replied Eepton. “ We shall meet at dinner.” 

“All right, I am o<r for a little gamble,” and Jack, Eolls, and 
lo’ 
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two or tliree more, preceded by Davidson, made tbeir way 
across to the canvas-walled Temple of Portune. 

It was a flash establishment of its kind. A long table ran up 
the centre, one end of which was devoted to the mysteries of 
chicken-hazard, the other to those of roulette, while on a side 
table were placed refreshments of all sorts. 

“Hang your roulette,” said Jack, “let’s go for the legitimate 
thing,” and the party made their way to the upper end of the 
tent. / 

“ Pass me the box,” said Travers, as he threw his stake upon 
‘ the in,’ Five’s the main, following the annoimcement imme- 
diately with a fatal deuce ace j his secondhand was little better 
as he threw out again almost immediately, but with his third 
he was more successful, throwing in four successive mains. 

“ Eeal good thing this,” said Jack, “ give us some champagne. 
Here you are. Crumbs,” and he passed the box. 

Eolls knew nothing of this game, but played under the men- 
torship of Travers, and as is so often the case, the dice came to 
his call and he had a most successful turn against the bank. 
The others followed suit with dubious fortune. IVe cannot 
foUciw all the vagaries of the game, suffice it to say in about an 
hour the whole party were thoroughly cleared out, with the ex- 
ception of Eohs, who apparently could do no wrong. They had 

bly ‘ out,’ but had now resolved not to touch the box himself, 
v ^ -it succeeded, and stiE 

■ : . . . . ; . . ■ with a paroxysm of 

prudence. Having repaid Crumbs, recouped all his losses, and 
finding himseK a few sovereigns to the good, he touched EoUs 
as he passed the box, and said ; 

“ That’ll do, Cnunbs, get money for those counters, and come 
away at once.” 

“ Nonsense, I’m going to break the bank," was the rejoinder, 
“I’m in screaming luck.” 
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'■ Do as I tell you at once, there's a deuced rough lot gathered 
at the far end of the tent, and if 'we don’t clear out pretty 
fj\iieldy, tvc shall take very little of any kind out with us. 
Here, Barton,” he said in an under tone, “ close up, keep close 
to Cnnnhs, and mind wo all stick together going out.” 

The hanker was some little time cashing EoUs’s counters, and 
pressed him strongly to have another turn. 

“ JTonsense,” said Jack, “we’ll give you another turn to- 
morrow, it’s too late now. All right. Crumbs ; keep close, 
Rlcclgc," 

Barton, or as he was called in the regiment “Sledge,” was 
jnst the man for the situation. Broad-shouldered, bull-necked, 
and about medium height, he was the atlilete of the corps, 
great at rowing, cricket, rackets, and all athletic games ; he was 
always more or less in training, and could hold his own with 
his ‘ hands’ against most professionals. A real good row was a 
thing he rather revelled in, though as inoffensive a man as ever 
•walked. Still his spirits rather rose at the prospect of a shindy ; 


“ blow," muttered Jack, as they made their way down the 
tent, “ we’ll get out without a row if we can ; but if it docs 
come, hit out in earnest at once.” 

“ All right, ‘ drive on,’ ” replied Sledge. 

On nearing the doorway, they found a lot of ‘ roughs’ closing 
in upon them. Jack tried to push his way through ; but was 
juislicd rudely back by a bcetling-browed man, who requested 
to h-now where lie was shoving to ? 

“ Shoving no -u’hcrc,” retorted Jack, " I’m only making my 
way out. Let me pass, can’t you!” 

“ And can’t you find any other way out than over my toes,” 
said the beetling-browed man, putting himself straight in Jack’.s 
path. 

“ I didn’t tread on your confounded feet, but I am going out, 
so get out of the way.” 
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“Oil, that’s your game is it?’’ and anthout more ado the 
l)cetliiig-broivod oue aimed a blow at Jack that would probably 
have stretched him on the grass, had it not been for Sledge 
Barton. 

Sledge opined, as he said afterwards, that it was getting time 
to edge in, and he kept his eye fixed on Jack’s adversary. The 
ruffian’s arm was .struck up by Sledge just in time, while at the 
same time letting go lii.s other hand he caught the aggressor 
full under the jaw, and felled him to the ground. The row of 
course now became general, blows were exchanged right and 
left, hats were knocked off, and a watch or two went in the 
scrimmage ; but, thanks principally to their fonnidablc cham- 
pion, in a couple of minutes or so they found thcm=clvcs out- 
side. Hero a tremendous nish on them was made ; Bolls was 
knocked down, hut rescued by Travers, svho, in luni, went 
down from a straight one on the nose. But Sledge, whose tre- 
mendous hitting had established a funk, fought his way to the 
spot, and Jack was soon on his legs again. 

“ Bun away, Bolls, you young fool,” roared Sledge. “ You're 
no use liorc, we’ll he deuced soon out of it when you’re once 
off,” and thus adjured. Crumbs tookto his heels. “ Now, Jack, 
draw back a second, here’s one last dash in to cow them,” and 
Sledge made a final charge on their assmlants, knocked one 
clean off Ills legs, struck dorvn another’s hand, and clo.sing with 
him threw him he.wily, then hastily rejoining Jack and his 
friends made a retreat more rapid than dignified. 

“Tliis is what comes of a little ‘chicken,’” said Jack, as 
tlicy regained 

nose, no hat, ■ ' . ■ ' ' : ■ ■ : ■ . 

clothes. 

“ Pretty thing while it lasted,” remarked Barton, with the air 
of a connoisseur. “ I should like to have had just ten minutes 
with that black-faced looking scoundrel who began it. I never 
saw him again.” 

“ No,” said Jack, "I think you put him out of it at starting. 
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Now, you fellows, we want a litUo brandy and water and a 
clotlies-brusb.” 

“ "WHiy, wbat’s up f ’ “Wbat’s the matter?” “ Where bave 
you boon?” wero the inquiries showered on them from the 
drag. 

“ Never mind, we’ll tell you directly. IVhere’s Crumbs ?” 

“ Here I am, all right. I couldn’t find the trap at first. Give 
me a little brandy please, one of you.” 

“Did you stick to the money?” inquired Jack. 

“ Yes, all right,” panted Jlolls, who between the row, the run, 
a knock domi, champagne and excitement, had not much 
breath left to speak of. 

“ Good,” said Barton, “ then we’U call a list of casualities.” 
A couple of cut lips, a cut eye, and Jack’s still bleeding nose 
comprised the casualties. A couple of hats gone, a couple 
smashed, and a watch missing, the deficiencies. 

“ ^\'hat a duffer yon were to bring a watch to Epsom, Her- 
ries!” ejaculated Travers. “Let’s look at yom- winnings. 
Crumbs.” 

Bolls handed over his bundle of notes, the object of the 
campaign. 

“Yes,” said Jack, after looking over them, “I think they’ll 
do. There’s a couple of doubtful ones, but the rest seem right 
enougL I say, did anybody see that confounded brute who 
took us there. He was hovering about during the play, very 
pressing with champagne ; but I never saw him towards the 
end of the business.” 

“No,” saidHerries, “I saw him slip out a few minutes before 
W’o got up, and I fancied I caught sight of him pointing to 
KoUs just before the row j'but I saw no more of him. It’s my 
impression if we had waited a few minutes longer, we shouldn’t 
have got off so easy. They were not quite prepared for Jack’s 
sudden move.” • 

“Never mind, I think I shall know his ugly face again,” 
growled Barton, “ and the next time I see it, Tfl mark it for 
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him if possible. Hurrah ! here come the horses. Hour, then, 
■svho’s for town T 

“ ■i\’'ell, I’m off,’’ said Jack. “ I’m going up by rail. I wi.sh 
to goodness I’d a hat.” 

“ Here you are, Tve a felt hat inside,” and Eolls, after a dive 
into the boot, produced one. “ Good bye.” 

“How Charlie wiU. laugh,” muttered Jack, as he walked 
away, “ a hard fight and losing one’s hat all for four sovereigns. 
Hever mind, lucky I didn’t lose more. As Charlie says. I’m 
‘ old enough to know better.’ Glad Crumbs made such a good 
thing of it, though.” 

Old enough to know better. Yes, the phrase is drummed 
into us from our childhood. "When we tear our frocks, and 
lose our shoes, we are remonstrated with in those self-same 
words— and yet do we ever arrive at that age when we do know 
better? MTbo of us cannot recall the school-boy scrape in 
which he happened to be the biggest or oldest of the party 1 
'Were you not kept to the last as the largest plum of the Jot, 
and did not sis stripes or so extra endorse that fatal aphorism ? 
In your first early scrape in life, when your friends came to 
your assistance, though they smoothed it over with great kind- 


do hate that phrase ; how I wish Methuselah had had a Boswell 
to give us an account of the last ten years of his venerable life. 
I have no doubt he burnt his fingers stiU, though he had been 
doing it so many centuries. If you marry or speculate impru- 
dently, how your friends shake their heads and did think, &c. 
Are we ever old enough to know better ? Do neither men nor 
women ever make fools of themselves after three score 1 It’s 
all very well, but the" follies, miscalled of youth, are not got 
through all at once, lilie whooping-cough and measles. Some 
of us take to them latex in life. The limit of our life is the 
limit of our follies. We don’t get rid of them aU by five-and- 
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tsvcntj'. Do you recall tlie hero or heroine of the ballad, I 
forget which, ^rho 

“ Gathered bIicIIs from mom till night. 

Then threw them one bj* ono away;” 

and much in the same way do we pass our days getting through 
our follies. 

“ MTien our ■vices have left ns, we fancy that we have left 
them.” Our follies of ten years ago have been thrown away 
because they cease to amuse, not that we are a bit the ■wiser. 
Probably we have taken others to our hearts in their places. 

The last race of the day was over; the crowd had surged 
across the course, the betting lawn was rapidly emptying. 
Gamblers and pleasure-seekers, ■winners and losers, ladies by 
title and ladies by conrtes}', the whole of the motley gathering 
was once more swarming back to the great hive. Was there 
not Cremorne, and many a sight besides for those who like to 
see their holiday fairly out. Lounging ■with his back to the 
rails’ of the enclosure, moodily smoking a cigar, while his eye 
fell vacantly over the changing, bustling crowd, ■was DelprS. 
His thoughts were none of the cheeriest. He had backed 
Ciheas for a good deal of money, besides* having laid to a con- 
siderable extent against the winner, and his active brain was 
already calculating how ho.could manage to float over the fatal 
^fonday, and whether the 'usual thing of a “plunge" on the 
Oaks looked feasible. 

His reflections were broken by a touch on the shoulder, as 
some one muttered gently: 

■ ! ■ .;■■■■: . ■ ails recog- 

nized Davidson. 

“What the devil do you want!” inqvired Delpr5, savagely. 

“> Come outside a minute,” said the other, “ I want to talk to 
you. I think you had better.” 

Delpr6 hesitated a second. “ Confound him !’’ he muttered. 
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*‘I never vras afraid of him, and always did have the best of 
him. I won’t funk now, though he may have made out .'^ome 
other pull over me,” and he found Davidson outside. 

“Xow what is it I” he inquired, angrily; “if it’s money, 
you’ve applied to the wrong man.” 

“Xo, I shouldn’t have thought of applying to you after to- 
day. • You are more likely to borrow than lend.” 

Dclprti started, ho was not given to talk about his turf trans- 
actions. How could Davidson know he was a heavy loser! 

“ Probably, then, you’ve come to volunteer a loan,” he sneered. 

“Well, you are a cool hand. Yon .always were, and took ‘a 
facer’ well in the old daj-s. Xo, I’m sorry for you. Del ; but 
you've got it hot this time, I know well. Bless you, 1 can 
know what winner ’d suit most men now when it’s worth my 
while. It is to know about you, as an old friend ; so I took 
that trouble. . I could reckon up wh.at paper you've got out as 
well, little as you may think it You’ve had a baddish year 
again, so far.” 

“ I suppose,” said Delpre, calmly, “you think it might be a 
good spec to buy up the paper.” 

“I shouldn’t mind doing that,” returned the other, “if I had 
the capital Pve made worse investments in my time.” 

“ Dare say you have ; but you sc.arcely called me out hero to 
inform me that I was a loser on the Derby, I presume.” 

“ Xo, I want you to do me, that is to do us a turn ; not to 
s.ay hut we’d make it well worth your while besides,” and here 
D.avidson hesitated. 

“Go on,” replied Delpr6, “it’s getting late, .and I want to 
be off.” 


tersall’s to play into our hands a hit. AYe’d do verj' well if we 
had only that ; but we’ve all made rather too much noise in 
society in our time. We’ve got a tidy capital Skinning the 
innocents is safe and profitable, but the business wants extend- 
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ing ; we've a horse or two besides, and often want a gentleman 
jocic. Now you’ve bad a facer— why not join ns 1 Yon shall 
have your share. Now, for instance, we’ve had a d— d had day 
to-day. Yon could bring a few young ones over to-morrow, 
just to try their hand,” and Davidson jerked his head in the 
direction of the gambling booth. 

“In short, turn bonnet to your ronlette table. Davidson, 
you’re a fool. I’ve not quite come to that yet, and must decline 
the honour.” 

“Honour with you !” thundered the other. “ Do you forget 
what I Icnow and can speak to — ” 

“ Don’t lose your temper, understanding always goes with it, 

. ■ ' • " I thought we settled all 

, . lud is any stronger than it 

was then. No, I'll play my own game yet awhile.” 

“ Delprd, you infernal scoundrel !” cried Davidson, stung to 
madness by his opponent’s coolness. “You rained me years 
ago. You shall make up for it now, or, by Heaven I’ll publish 
the whole of that Indian business to-morrow.” 

“And nobody will believe you. Now listen to me,” and his 
voice changed from cold superciliousness to a harsh grating 
tone. “ If you dare address me on a race-course till I speak to 
you. I’ll give you in charge of the police, and break up your 
wretched gambling booth in about ten minutes. Strip your 
pigeons yourself. Y ou had a handful of them to-day, if you had 
had brains enough to pluck them. But speak to me, or inter- 
fere with me in any way, and I’ll do away with you altogether. 
Bob in your omi way if you will, but don’t cross me, or it udll 
be the worse for you.” 

“Perhaps you forget I hold'that letter of yours yet,” rejoined 
Davidson ; but the half sulky, half cow'ed tones in which he 
uttered it, showed that he again succumbed to the bolder spirit. 

“ No, I don’t. If I had feared that, you wouldn’t be at large 
now. If I was afraid of it this minute,” — he paused, hissed 
into Davidson’s ear — “I don’t .think you’d ever leave these 
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Downs,” turned sharp on his heel, and walked rapidly towards 
the station. 

“Curse him!” muttered Daridson; “he’s too many for mo 
again. Perhaps he’s not hit quite so hard as I thought. But 
look out, it will be mj' turn some da3" yet. Something tells nio 
it will I want him badlj’. If we had only his head amongst 
us, we might do anything. The time will come when he won’t 
cling to that slired of respectabilitj' any longer ; then we shall 
see. It’s only waiting a little longer. I should like to see him 
what he’s made me,” and with another execration the baffled 
ruffian waffied off to “ his haunts unlawful.” 


CHABTEK UN. 


The springs of the human mind, the motives of our follow- 
bits of humanity— why they do this, and why they say that ? 
Such are the speculations we arc wont to indulge in with a aiew 
to showing our knowledge of mankind. Your clever man of 
the world is very apt to be over cunning. Like the detective 
police, when first called in to solve a ms'sterious murder, he in- 
variably looks for a motive. Some of the greatest crimes have 
•apparently been committed without any motive. I say appa- 
rently, because it may be simplj' that we never penetrated it. 
In the same waj', a large proportion of mankind are continually' 
acting without any' motive. 

Of course, as rational creatures, it would he but fair to con- 
ceive that we had ‘some method in our madness,’ but the more 
you see of tliis world, the more convinced yon are that it has 
not. We have all seen a man ask another to dinner whom he 
meets for the first time. Isot that there was any reason for his 
doing so— not that he fancied the individual — not that he 
thought him amusing, or had any idea that he ever would be. 
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•On tlie contrary, lie woTild. probably sum up the thing after 
mature deliberation somehow in this wise : 

'Well, I think he’s rather a cad ; am pretty certain he’s a bore. 
I know nothing of his antecedents, though I trust they’re re- 
spectacle ; but he’U probably turn out a nuisance, and why I 
asked him to dinner, I don’t know ; but I rather wish I hadn’t. 

There are a great many invitations of this sort given in the 
course of the year. 

A man murders another apparently for some few shillings, 
no rare occurrence, as ‘the papers’ will prove. You say those 
few shillings could not have been his motive. I don’t know ; it 
depends so much what those few shillings might represent to 
him. It is not actually, perhaps, those shillings, but what he 
wanted those shillings for. Yery likely, again, the shillings 
had nothing to do with it ; but were a mere corollary after the 
deed, when, having done it, he thought he might as well have 
tlioso shillings. I have great doubts of the crime of murder 
being immediately followed by any great horror. I should fancy 
that is quite an after-sensation, faint in proportion to the more 
or less brutalization of the nature. 

It really seems sometimes as if men were impoUod to murder 
by sheer force of that thirst to kUl, which lies innate in hu- 
manity. Though the law is supposed to curb that impulse,' 
yet the impulse is at times so strong, it makes light of the 
possible consequences. Clever people lose a vast deal of time 
in speculating on trifles, and seeking for motives sometimes 
whore none exist. I was once staying rrith a friend at a very 
pleasant country house. lYe were asked to prolong our visit 
some two or three days ; I was for assenting, but my friend 
obstinately refused. Go he must. IVhy wouldn’t he stay? 
lYhat had he to do ? IVhat was the attraction that called him 
away ? On aU of these points he preserved an impenetrable 
silence ; but stay, he said, he could not. Hawng come with 
him, though sorely against the grain, I felt bound to depart 
•with him. When seated in the train, I once more in most in- 
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jured tones demanded -why he had persisted in his refusal. “It 
■was very jolly, the people meant it, and I know you’ve nothing 
to do.” 

“ You’re quite right ; I’ve nothing particular to do, and it -was 
estremely jolly ; but—/ had put on my last clean shirt F’ 
Motive inscrutable to the acutest of observers, unless it -was 
betrayed to the servant -who valeted him. 

It ■was ■with a perturbed mind that Jack Travers made his 
way one sunny afternoon, just after the Derby, towards Gros- 
vqnor Square. He was arguing -with himself as to whether he 
was not in a fair way to fall in love in real earnest. Falling in 
love was nothing. Jack had been doing that ever since he could 
remember ; he looked upon it as a sort of duty he owed to 
society, and in his course of garrison life had generally sur- 
rendered to the first pretty girl who had thought it worth while 
to thro'W'her fascinations around him. .That was aU very well 
— to dance ■with her, find her shawl, take care of her at pic- 
nics, walk with her at the band, and finally, when the route 
came, go through, scientifically, a sentimental parting. All 
this he understood as well as most men. Toted his ne.vt ball 
slow because she was not there. Eschewed going out in con- 
sequence, and took to whist instead, for a month, by which 
time he had established a flirtation of the same .character again, 
as doubtless had the lady. These are very harmless tendresses, 
and taking to whist for a month, when you play as badly as 
Jack Travers did, is a “wearing of the ■willow” that maj' 
satisfy any young lady’s vanity. 

Military matrimohialism was a thing Jack had always con- 
templated ■with a sort of pious horror — he had seen so much of 
its discomforts. He had once summed up his ideas of matri- 
mony to his friend Henries in these words ; — 

“ Very respectable institution, you know, and of course just 
the tiling to do in another five or sis years, when, one’s tired of 
knocking about. Hothing I should like better than to settle 
do-wm -with a nice girl for my -wife a few miles out of to-wn ; but 
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then you see/’ and here Herries always said Jack looked as 
sagacious as Solomon, “ the nice ^Is never have any money, 
just like you and me. I suppose we are nice fellows on that 
very principle. So, Bob, I expect you and I will have to rub 
along till strong tobacco and the mess wines prove too much 
for us.” 

As he made his way up Bond Street, he thought to himself, 
“ now foolish I am, I laiow I shall get fond of that girl, I mean 
real spoon}', and of course it’s all bosh ; she hasn’t got any 
money, they never have when they are as good-looldng as she 
is; what’s the good of iti I’d much better have a cigar and 
go and see those horses sold at Tattcrsall’s. However, I ought 
to call on Mrs. Bartley.” 

There was very little occasion for his calling on Belle, he 
know her but slightlj', still it’s never difficult to find a good 
reason for what wo waiit to do. 

By the time ho had got to Grosvenor Square, Jack was quite 
satisfied it would have been the extreme of rudeness to omit 
calling on Mrs. Bartley ; in fact, nothing but the Derby week 
could have excused his not calling before, though had Belle 
heard and read aright his exclamation of “By Jove, what a sell 
if she’s left !” she’d have thought it a very dubious compli- 
ment. 

“ Yes, SU-,” was the reply to his, “ Mrs. Bartley at home 1” and 
Jack was duly ushered upstairs. 

It was a bright, pretty room, abounding in the signs of cul- 
tivated feminine tastes. Tables covered with knick-knacks 
such as women love, an open piano, scattered music, 'clever 
proof engravings, and one or two good pictures on the walls ; 
rare flowers in the vases; books scattered as if for use not 
ornament, not wretched annuals, all gilt mdrocco and engraving, 
but Tennyson, Kingsley, and the older classics peeped out from 
bookcase and table. Copies of Shakespeare, Moore, &c., were 
strewed about, mixed with leading periodicals, which not to 
read, is to a certain extent' not to live. 
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There is (i certain amount of sensuality ahout all this caithy 
clay of ours, even iu its highest tj^pe, that of intellectual .•'Cii- 
suality. The mere aspect of a room influences us more or ICi'. 
'Wlio of us has not encountered that mvful drawing-room so 
cr-idcntly set apart for the reception of company— with its 
chairs, tables, books, A'C., all arranged avith mathematical uni- 
formity ? Tou may have entered that room in the most genial 
frame of mind. Your latest joke, your newest storj*, all j'our 
chit-chat dies away upon your tongue in the awful ten minutes 
that elapse before the hostess appears. A dreadful conviction 
comes over j’ou that sho is dressing for your reception. You 
are struck with consternation at the VoKhverstment you arc 
causing. You feel frozen and paralysed. You would fly, were 
it possible, and when the lady of the house enters, your first 
impidse is to apologise for being there at all Half a dozen 
dreary common-places, your quarter of .an hour is at last up, 
and you esciipo to the street like a school-boy, an incubus b.as 
been removed, .and th.ank God that awful vi.sit has been paid. 

I do not think the intellectual w.as a predominant chanic- 
teristie of Jack Travers, yet he gazed round the room with an 
undefined sense of satisfaction, and after depositing his hat on 
a chair was proceeding to an examination of his own good- 
looking countenance in tlie gl.ass over the mantelpiece, avhen a 
laughing voice exclaimed — 

“How do you do, Mr. Tr.avcrs,” and from the recess of the ' 
udndow, where almost conce.aled by the curtains she had been 
engaged in drawing, stepped Breezie Langton. 

It is a little embarrassing to be caught admiring yourself by 
the lady you have come to profess admiration for ; but Jack 
recovered himself insbantly, as bosving he said : 

“ Beg p.ardon, but re.ally I didn’t sec you.” 

“ Oh, dear no, Mr. Travers ; it is I that should apologise for 
interrupting j'ou in such an agreeable study. I could expect 
nothing less than to be overlooked till you had fulfilled the 
duty of self-ex.amination. I trust it w.-is satisfactory.” 
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“ Confoundedly tlie reverse ” tliouglit Jact, as lie replied— 
“ I suppose you look in tlie glass sometimes. AVon’t your ner- 
voi^sncss aliout bonnets suggest an excuse for my anxiety on 
tlic subject of collars? Awaiting the joint lire of j^ourself and 
Mrs. Eartley, it would argue fool-hardiness not to ascertain if 
there wei-c any weak points in one’s armour.” 

“ Prettily put, sir ; a gross salve to our vanity to mask your 
own. Mrs. Eartlcy udU be down directly ; sit dorni, pray, and 
recount what you have been about since you played squire to 
an errant damsel on the Great Northern.” 

“ Nay, it is rather for you to recount how you fared with 
those dreaded relations, and exiilain how mj' prophecy was ful- 
filled ; you said the other day it was, you Iniow.” 

“ Oh yes, my aunts turned out the dearest old women pos- 
sible : my uncle would have spoilt me if such a thing could be, 
and really upon the whole I must say I was not very much bul- 
lied. Do you know,” she said, laughing, “I was allowed to do. 
pretty much as I pleased.” 

“ I have not much doubt of that ; the question is rather did. 

<1 you lot them do as they pleased, or did you tyrannise to an 
unpardonable extent?” 

“ On my word, Mr. Travers, you have a very pretty opinion 
of me. I’m sure what little innovations I made in the house 
were very much for their good. They were a little— what shall 
I say — hum-drum in their ways, and I only brightened them 

. “I dare say you did. I only hope you didn’t frighten them 
by .letting in the light too suddenly.” 

At this moment Mrs. Bartley entered the room, and welcomed 
Jack cordially. 

“A’'ery glad to see you, Mr. Travers. "Tou men always be- 
have disgracefully about coming to see your old friends tlieso 
racing times. None of you ever treat us -ndth common civility 
from the Derby week till after Ascot. I hope Breozie has done 
the honours properly.” ’ 
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“ Oil, Belle, dear, there rvas no necessity ! Mr. Travers ivas 
doing all the honours to himself when I interrupted him,” and 
Miss Langton favoured Jack with a mischievous glance of her 
bright eyes. 

Jack was a little mystified at finding himself so summarily 
classed in the catalogue of Mrs. Bartley’s old friends. The 
windings of a woman’s mind have puzzled cleverer men than 
Jack Travers. The plain English of her speech was that Charlie 
Eepton had not called, and that he, Travers, might signify to 
that delinquent Belle’s displeasure thereat. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” he replied. “ One never has any time. 
There is always, somehow, so much to do just nowl So many 
dinners to eat, and all that sort of thing. I’m sure I wonder 
sometimes how people ever get through it at aU. But, Mrs. 
T. ,i..T -I omething for me.” 

“ I wish you’d introduce me to this young lad5', for I really 
have no idea who she is.” 

“ Oh, Belle, and he knows quite well ! I am The Lady of 
King’s Cross. What does he meanl” cried Breezie, laughing. 

“Still,” pursued Jack, “I should hardly fancy that would he 
the correct way to address you. It’s awkward making mis- 
takes, and I am afraid Lady Kingscross is not in the pages of 
Burke.” 

“Ko,” laughed Mrs. Bartley, “I am afraid not. What shall 
we say, Breezie ! That it’s quite a new creation. Stand up, 
my dear, while I present you in due form. Miss Langton — 
Mr. Travers.” 

Breezie jumped up and made a mock curtsey of the deepest. 
“ Ah r she said, “ I was afraid I should not keep my incognito 
long. Are you shocked after aU, Mr. Travers, to find that I 
am really nobody in particular 1 It’s too bad of Belle, for I did 
hope you took me for a princess in disguise, at least.” 

“ There,” said Mrs. Bartley, “ now you know each other ; 
though for the matter of that, I don’t think my introduction 
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}jas lielped you mucli. A truce to hadmage. You would make 
a verj- pretty princess, Breezie, and when the prince comes well 
all go to the wedding, my dear. In the meantime, let’s talk a 
little of what goes on in the world we live in. How many days 
are you engaged for, Mr. Travers i Next week, of course, you 
will bo immersed in Ascot. Breezie and I are coming down to 
ceo you all discomfited on the Cup Day, and provide ourselves 
with' gloves for the rest of the season. Friday week we intend 
early strawberries and a day at Bichmond. Will you join us ? 
or have you still dinners to eat?” 

“ Dinners may go uneaten !” exclaimed Jack. “I shall only 
be too happy to go campaigning with you. We’ll drop London 
and be .iVreadian ; flowers, strawberries, shepherdesses in silks, 
and all tliat sort of thing.” 

Yes, all that sort of thing, with strawberries in particular ; 
and if j’ou are good, make yourself agreeable, and are not 
convicted of escaping for surreptitious cigars in the course of 
the afternoon, I’ll give you some te,a here when we get 
back.’’ / 

“ Charming ! Pray consider me entirely at your orders.” 

Afternoon tea here made its appearance, a pleasant institu- 
tion now liappily in vogue everywhere ; though, perhaps, most 
enjoy.able in a good country-house, where the events of the day 
are canvassed ; the score at the cover side ; what sort of run it 
was ; who went well ; who came to grief ; and who palpably 
.riiirkcd, perhaps judiciously, that awkward stake and binder. 
Then, perhaps, tho rv/e for the evening is settled. Charades, 
table.aux, dancing, or what not, mapped out ere the ladies retire 
to dress for dinner. 

Still, even in London, itis very pleasant where you are really 
intimate; and if you are not, fly the first tinkle of the tea-, 
cups. That half hour is not for you, 'and your hostess will, 
probably, wish you at Timbuctoo, or still hotter climes, should 
you bo rash enough to persist in remaining. I am not, of 
course, alluding to that melancholy entertainment, now in 
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fashion, called n hcttlc-dnnn— a tea on a large scale, wliicli 
reminds one of a fashionahle “Brick Lane Tcmpcraucc Asso- 
ciation,” with all the fun taken out of it. 

Jack Travers's case was peculiar; if not intimate, he de- 
cidedly meant being so. He had got liis opening, and though 
by no means unconscious of his tcmcrit}', of which the arrival 
of one or two haliUih of the house gave due waniing, he stood 
his ground boldly, more especially as he was thrown more into 
a iilc-ci-fite with Breczic Langton, Belle’s attention being na- 
turally diverted to the now comers. 

It is difficult to mark out that almost imperceptible lino 
where flirtation ceases and love-making proper begins. If 
there be such a visionarj' equator, I am afraid we often get 
over it by accident, and And onrselvcs on the south, or matri- 
monial side before we are aware of it. A lady of my acquaint- 
ance, of considerable powers of observ.ation, declares she can 
teU by our extreme awkwardness; she says that falling over 
our ou-n feet, and not knowing what to do with our glove.-', are 
sure signs of earnestness of purjiose. 

However, these are mere speculations, and were very far 
from occurring to Jack Travers, as he bade Sirs. Bartley good- 
bye. 

“ Don’t forget you belong to us from four o'clock on Friday, 
Jlr. Travers,” said Belle, and with tliis and a smiling little nod 
from Breezie, imprinted on his memory, he found himself 
again in the street. On the whole, I don’t think he regretted 
much not having gone to Tattersall’s, and felt uncommon little 
interest in the s.ale of those horses now. Jack walked along in 
the highest possible spirits. To have quoted his heretic speech 
to Herries, in his hearing, wordd have been cruel in the ex- 
trema Hot for one moment that he was thinldngof marriage at 
this time. Heonlythonght what a nice girl Miss Langton was. 
MTiat a charming -woman, Mrs. Bartley ! MTiat a brick— -I am 
afraid that would have been his expression — she was to ask him 
to join them on Frida3-. How he Loped it would be a fine 
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day, <i;c. In short, as Laura Clippiiigton would have said, he 
v.'as “ hooked, my dear.” 

I believe your men, who coolly make up their minds to win, 
and begin in earnest from the first, generally carry their point 
in love as in most other things. There is a self-confidence, 
and bull-dog detennination about them that must teU in the 
long run. The lady gets frightened at a suitor whom no re- 
buff seems to discourage, .and finally siiys. Yes, iwotesting .ah 
the time she mc.ans No. But the drifters and vaeiUators .are 
apt to find the lady v,acillate too, and their aviour propre pre- 
vents their rising at a rebuff as the determined man does. I 
liavo heard it laid down, th.at a.s av.ater ivears away the stone, 
so no avoniau can persist in a refusal if you have but the nerve 
to persevere in .aslcing the question. It is a gre.at thing to 
know your own mind. People inv.ariably think they do ; 
but the proportion is absurdly small avho h.avc much idea 
of it. 

Jack turned into Piccadilly, still thinldng of the bright 
drawhjg-room he had so lately left, svhen the reflection 
crossed him : “ I w'onder why the douce Cliarlio hasn’t 
called?" Then he thought of the scene in the Eyalston 

of the strong running 
ho made svith Mrs. Inglemerc. I wonder whether he’s in ear- 
nest .about the widow? It’s deuced difficult to tell when Char- 
lie’s in earnest about anything, and yet I fancy if he was roused 
he would mc.an it -with a vengeance,” 

Crossing Dover Street with this reflection, he ran .ag.ainst the 
individu.il in question, who, after the usual greeting, asked 
whore he had come from. 

“ Just been to call on Mrs. Bartley^’,’ said Jack. 

“ Ah ! cementing your acquaintance with the young lady of 
the rail. IVlioisshc? lYhat’s her name? I suppose you have 
found that out now?” 

“ A Miss Langton ; but I know no more about her. Mrs. 
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Bartley ratlier fired a shot at you, I think, for your short- 
comings in the calling -n-ay.” 

“ That’s the ivorst of a London season. IVomen never can 
be made to understand you have an3'thing to do but call, and 
even go the length of fancying 'we introduce our x^asteboard 
surreptitiously. Women’s society becomes a bore, they are so 
cxige'tntes. Do tvc go to Ascot together, next iveekf’ 

“ Cort.ainly. 'IcU you -ffhat, I think I shall knoav a pretty 
good thing for ‘the Stakes.’ I shall hear all about it in a day 
or tu-o.'’ 

Charlie smiled ; he knew Jack’s foible, and felt that if he 
were dying, he would leave a fatal tip with his doctor r.s a 
legacy'. 

“ Tell me, how did Belle look, and what sort of a house h.-is 
she gotl" 

“Weugh-!’’ whistled Jack. “'What can it matter to you, 
just taking the vows of monastic seclusion? She's more 
charming than over, and, if such a thing could bo possible, her 
house is more charming stiU. Bother giring up society. Join 
her party for Eichmond, on Friday week. She told me to 
’ , ■■ ‘ • • '■ ‘ i be a jolly'dayif the weather 

“ Well, perhaps I may'. M’hat time’s the meet V 

“Four o’clock. Mind you come— do you good, a little 
country air and quiet conversation, helped by strawberries and 
cream. H.ave you seen Tom Lyttlercek lately ?” ' 

“ Xo ; but he’s safe to be in town, in fact I know ho is, as I 
had an invite from him, to what he called a quiet dinner in the 
Temple, two or three days ago. Tom’s quiet dinners shoidd be 
called cvenmg entertainments, for there’s nothing left but bed 
to go to when they finish.” 

'• Well, I must go home and dress for dinner. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Charlie, Jlnd he sauntered home, thinldng 
by the way a good deal about EeUe B.artley. He made up his 
mind to go to this party on Friday. He didn't care anything 
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about licr now, but she was an old friend, and lie should like to 
see how she got on now she was married. I^Tiat could have 
made her marry Bartley ? He didn’t believe she ever cared for 
him a bit. 


CHAPTER XV. 

A FEATEENAI. VISIT. 

PoETLAND Place is not a lively street to perambulate, unless 
you expect to meet somebody you care about. A hope of 
which might, perhaps, cast a roseate hue over Dorset Square, 
the most depressing part of London with which I am ac- 
quainted. However, the finish of a fine sunny day just after 
Epsom, saw Delprd walking up the street most moodily. He 
stopped opposite a large house, the straw laid down in front of 
wliicli plainly denoted illness within, and rang. 

Delprd had two sisters, from ten to twelve years older than 
liimself. The eldest had married a French count, who had de- 
parted this life some fifteen years ago. The second was still a 
maiden lady, verging on the fifties. With his sisters, Delprd 
was not on the beat of terms. They had helped him, more par- 
ticularly the Countess, for she was the monied one of the two, 
out of endless scrapes ; Imt our nearest and dearest relations 
must set some limit to assistance. The most liberal of go- 
vernors, the richest and jolliest of uncles, (I except stage ones, 
whose purses have no limit), will not pay debts for ever. They 
set us on our logs, and give us chance after chance to run 
straight ; but in ordinary life there must be an end to this at 
last. There are other ties to ’ ‘ ’ ’ ! ■ i’ of 

the .absurdity of continuing to . . ; ' ■, ind 

as little better than this, in spite of all his cleverness, I .am 
afraid Delprd must be classed. Most gentlemen who .arc on 
the Turf, .and wuUrstand it, are beaten, because they look up'.)H 
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•winnings as income, and so to be spent, instead of regarding 
tliem simply as capital, whicb the next turn of the market may 
drarv upon. They win five hundred, and live at the rate of two 
thousand a j’ear on the strength of it. The result is obvious. 
Betting, to men of moderate means, is or should be, if indulged 
in at all, a business, not as our French neighbours would say, 
“a distraction." 

Delpr6, though by no means a fool in his speculations, and 
as has already been shown by no means scrupulous either, was 
addicted to living up to his winnings, iloreover, he was a 
confirmed gambler. Though able to hold his o^Tn at all games 
of skill, and rarely overrating his own powers thereat, he never 
could resist the fatal fascinations of hazard. He believed, in a 
different way, as much in his star as Jack Travers, and after a 
good day at Newmarket, was always keen to double his win- 
nings in the evening. IVe aU know what conies of that 

The Countess had helped him on two or three ticklish occa- 
sions ; but latterly had decided to spend her money for herself. 
There had never been any gi-eat love between the brother and 
sisters ; they had seen too little of each other to admit of that 
They were gi-own up, and on the Continent, while he was at 
school in England, and from the time he entered the army until 
his return from India, their meetings had been few and far 
between. Since then he had, of course, seen much more of 
them. The last two or three times Delprd had applied to his 
sister, the Countess had positively declined to assist him fur- 
ther. 

It had been a disastrous week for the Captain, and he foresaw 
an accumulation of paper coming due at the end of the next 
sixty days, that even he, fertile as he was in resources, could 
only look upon as destruction. His sister was seriously ill he 
knew, and he had come up to inquire about her. 

“How is the Countess?'’ he inquired of the servant who 
opened the door.' 

“ Yery ill indeed, sir,” was the reply. “ The doctor has just 
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did not possess that power—Newton tos a wonderful example. 
Every really great man has possessed it more or less, and in 
exact proportion to his possession of that faculty has he been 
more or less great. Where it exists in its highest phase, it is 
accompanied by the po\Yer of entirely divesting the mind of 
the subject in hand at Avill. Charlie, there, for example, has 
his Derby book eternally running in his head, whatever he may 
be engaged in. The Duke of Wellington could dine and sleep 
dismissing the fate of the Peninsula utterly from his thoughts. 
So history tells us could Alexander — 

‘‘ That'll do, Tom. Never mind the Ancients. Besides, we 
all know Alexander took his liquor freely — an easy way of dis- 
missing most things from his mind. When Pve had my bottle 
of ‘ Forty-four,' it’s little my Derby book troubles me.” 

“And why, Mr. Lyttlereck, shouldn’t I concentrate my facul- 
ties on a conundrum inquired Puzzleton, rather nettled. 

“ Ptude in the first place,” retorted Tom, “ because you ought 
to have been, or affected to have been, intensely interested in 
my little anecdote. Foolish in the second, because you wasted 
that valuable power, on a frivolous object.” 

“ I don’t see it at all,” rejoined Puzzleton, getting really very 
angry. “ Biddles are a source of amusement to me, and I sup- 
pose I may employ those powers of concentration you are kind 
enough to attribute to me, to their elucidation if it suits me T 

The little man was getting on his stilts, his custom when 
annoyed. 

“ Quite right,’' said Lechmere. “ Never mind Tom and his 
eccentric theories. We’ll all have a shy at the riddle immedi- 
ately, and scorn the idea of bed till it’s solved. Help yourself, 
Tom. Forbes, there's another cigar on the mantel-piece.” 

“ Thanks,” replied Forbes. “ I don’t know that it is quite a 
case in point, and Tom must forgive my rather throwing chafi 
at his heroics ; but there was a case decided last week— a real 
good Chancery suit that had run some years. An acquaintance 
of mine was one of the interested people. It was a dispute 
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ters of religion ore numerous •svho prcacL. that cbDling doctrine, 
a doctrine that liardens sinners and mates saints hjimcritcs. 

Dclpro avinced a little at his sisters speech ; he 'U'as the least 
bit afraid of her, and, moreover, as is the case with all attacks 
that really toll, he felt there was a spice of truth in it. 

“■ Well, Elisc, I sent up to inquire three times last week ; 
you know that I am a racing man, and that the business re- 
quires attention.” 

*• I know, Ealph, that you arc deaf to the voice of reason, let 
alone religion ; that you have chosen the broad path that lead- 
eth to destruction, and that you arc hour by hour hastening 
thither. I know that you sneer at my remonstrances, that the 
sight of you is but what the world calls the acknowledgment 
of another folly ; but which you know ns well is but that of 
another crime. Wlrat want you here nowl Do you think 
anj-thing you can s.ay is likely to prove a consolation to what 
may prove a death-bed 1 The old cr;*-, I STippose you want as- 
sistance to enable you to reach that kingdom‘*of the devil, for 
which you are .stri\-irig, more speedily.” < 

“If you mean that I want money, yes,” iof>licd Delpr<5, sa- 
vagely, “if you moan that I came here to ask for it— no. I 
know your Christian charity too well. Your brother might die 
in a gutter, before the Eeverend Ebenezer, or whatever his 
name is, should want anytliing." 

“And wherefore not!” blazed out Ziliss Delprii. “IVliy 
should I or my sister waste our substance in a miserable at- 
tempt to prolong your road to perdition, which properly ap- 
plied may snatch brands from the burning? IVhj- should wc 
furnish you money to indulge in your unholy pursuits, that 
might rescue sinners from dc.«truction ?” 

It was very .seldom Delpre lost command of Ins temper. 

“ Want of temper is want of pluck,” w.as a favourite maxim of 
his ; but coupled with his avcll nigh dcspcnito position, his 
sister's taunts stung him to madness. 

“ Curse it !” he rejoined fiercely, “ don’t waste your stcreotj-ped 
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cant upon luo. I toll you I didn’t come here for money, at all 
events from you. As for my errors, you impressed them deep 
enough on my mind last time, and then you paid for it. Like 
most of your I don’t .stand preaching without relief. 

Of course I want money, who does not in these days? but I 
didn't ask you for it, and unless you mean to volunteer it I am 
not going to .stand the sermons.” 

“ Ealph,” said Miss Delprd, rising, “that you were lost I well 
iotew, that you would insult j'our sister I had yet to learn — 
what your object m.ay be in calling here I don’t knovr. If it is 
to sec Caroline, I tell you, you shall not. Sho is very ill, and 
.shall not bo disturbed by an interview with any one, whatever 
the relationship, in such a frame of mind as yourself.” 

“ Stop,” s.aid Dclprc, instantly recovering himself. “ I apolo- 
gise ; but you goaded me too far, Elisc. I have come hero to 
.see Caroline, and mean to do it. Things have gone badly uith 
mo of late, and my temper is none of the best at any time. I 
toll you I have no intention of bothering her in any way about 
money matters ; but you would provoke a saint. I don’t pro- 
fess to bo one of your elect, and, forsooth, you give me little 
chance of reformation. Abused the moment I c.all, and accused 
of mercenary motives before I can open my lips. Elise, you 
may be a good woman— I believe you are j but take my word 
for it, sinners never melt to harsh treatment. Did j'ou over 
me.an seriously to reclaim your brother, you would never t.alk 
to him in the strain you have.” 

The Unit took ; the hardest women melt to soft words. Mi.‘-s 
Dolprd stopped at the door of the room, her very grey silk 
seemed to soften as her brother spoke. She felt that she had 
been hard upon him, and then what woman, with a religious 
vocation, could have withstood the hopp, however indistinctly 
held out, of winning a proselyte. Yes, she might turn his 
heart, yet. It was left, perhaps, for her to show liim the error 
of his w.ays. Sho was, as I have said, a good woman in the 
main. She sincerely meant to do good, much as she mistook 
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tlie vrny to do so. Most of tliat typo of avomcn do ; but lientcrl 
imagination avarps their pure -wonianly judgment. A really 
good v.-oman, nnperverted by religious acidity, is -u-ortli ten 
men in the distribution of cli.arit}'. She feels intuitively u-Lat 
ave blindly grope for. Her soft womanly ways win readily tho 
confidence our roughness would vainly extort. To win the 
confidence of the poor is the first step towards judicious 
charitj’. 

“Ah, avcll," she said, “perhap.s, Halph, I have been hard 
upon you ; but you must aclcnoaa'Iedgc you have gia-cn us little- 
caiasc to judge you rightly. It is seldom you trouble us aa-itli 
your society unless necessities bring you bore, and then, you 
knoaa’, your oaa'ii short comings arc generallj' the dismal topic 
of conversation. Heaven only knows either Caroline or myself 
avould gladly rescue you from the awful people you live aadth, 
avero it possible to do so !” Her harsh features softened here 
and became almost handsome as she spoke. “ But you know 
as well as I do what it really is. Money given to j-ou, to assist 
you, is so much more fuel throam to the fires of your ungod- 
liness.” 

“ Don’t preach, Elise, you know I can’t hear it. Lot me sec 
C-irolinc, if she is well enough. I’ll promise not to disturb her. 
You have been good sisters both in your avay ; but your avays 
are not mine— the less we t.ilk about it the better.” 

“ Better for you, Ralph, if they were,” she replied. “ I’ll see 
how Caroline is, and let you Imow in a few minutes,” sajing 
which she qautted the room. 

Delpres reflections were not pleasant. IVliatever he might 
say, money he c.ame for, and, cofite qui cofile, money he must, 
haa-e. Like most men on their way doaam hill, solitary con- 
templation was the last thing he coa-cted. He had too good a 
head not to see the foRy of his c.arcer. Too clear an intellect 
not to see the future before him. He felt his gambling mu.st. 
heat Mm in the end, and avhat then was he fit for 1 How many 
broken men haa-e asked that question before 1 Hoav many 
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pause in dismay when they do ask it? What is there left for 
the ruined man of education % Do not believe in the colonies 
presenting an opening for him. The less the civilization the 
speedier is his destruction. Let us dismiss the subject. Have 
we not aU seen cases too painful to think upon, where the lost 
one drowns his sense of degradation in strong waters, and seeks 
in intoxication the forgetfulness of Avhat he once was? One 
has seen the once cheery companion of the dinner-table beg for 
a half-crotvn in the Haymarket, resolving it into gin before it 
had left the donor’s hands ten minutes. 

Delpri knew all this as well as most men ; but what hung 
upon him more than ever, like a hideous blackness, was the 
fearftil conviction that he was rapidly nearing Davidson. He 
felt, as if in a dream, that the time was quickly approaching 
when he should no longer be his master, but his brother in 
crime— bound hand and foot to a felon. It is true he had been 
associated with him in India in the blackest of transactions ; 
still close as the shave had been, he had kept his caste. 

Say what you will, men shudder horribly, aye ! and women, 
too, at first losing their place in society ; but the struggle once 
over 

“ Fucilis Ccsccttsus Avorni.” 

It is’ quicker v/ith women than men. We struggle longer on 
the debatable ground; but the result is similar, though the 
iniquities of man will usually pale before those of a thoroughly 
corrupt v.'oman. Women when they “ go to the bad,” are apt 
to do it with a vengeance. 

“Ealph, you can see Caroline now. Twill show you the 
way,” said hliss Delpr6, opening the door of the room ; “ but 
that is all you can do. She is asleep, and must not be awakened. 
I am going down stairs to get some tea. ’ You can sit by her 
bed-side till my return ; but mind, she must not be disturbed. 
Promise me that.” 

“ Certainly,” muttered Delpre, as he followed his sister to the 
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darkened ckamber, in -n-hich science and constitution -vvere bat- 
tling ^^•Itll “the destroyer.” 

There is a sort of heavy miasma, perhaps more moral tlian 
physical, that hangs over the .^ick room — I mean of those sick 
unto death. We feel that vre ourselves, though, perhaps, in 
strong health, are standing on the verge of the Shadorvy Tal- 
ley vherc the great problem is solved. We pause and wonder 
how wo shall face our departure on that journey from whence 
there is no return. The most hardened of us then are apt to feel 
how little of good we have done— how little of good there is in us. 

I don’t suppose Delprc was much troubled with conscience ; 
but to the most callous oftenders come those rare intervals, not 
perhaps of repentance, but of feeling that we wish our life had 
been otherwise. It is more the conviction that our life has 
been a mistake, than any remorse for the sins we have com- 
mitted: ■ A sensation of weariness, a suspicion that le Jen nc 
vaut pas la ckandeUe, that those who live cleanly and liouestly 
have, on the whole, a great deal the best of it steals in upon 
ns ; but we feel that it is too late. We arc in the toils, and 
good resolutions are but mockeries. Our moral strength is 
exhausted, and we must need drift with the tide, our past life 
will brook no thinking over. 

DelpriS had long since crossed the Rubicon. Did the world 
but know the Iiistory of his past, and not a man of his ac- 
quaintance would have spoken to him— even as it was, they 
began to look rather shy at him. His position was getting 
more dubious daily. He was quite capable of any iniquity 
tliat would bring grist to the mill ; but he still clung to his 
caste. He would still hold his j)lace in society if he could. Ho 
felt a defalcation on settling day would finish him. He knew 
that he was on the verge of the quicksands that daily enguliih 
those wlio can breast life’s stream no longer. SuUenly he seated 
himself by tlic bed-side, and glanced at Ids sister. 

She was sleeping-cheeks pale as marble— a tangled mass of 
dark hair, liberally streaked with grey, lay tossed over the 
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pillow. Tlia white face had a strongly-marked resemblance to 
that of her sister Elise, the stem, well-marked brows were there, 
but there was a softness about the full lips and mouth that you 
looked for in vain in the face of either Ealph or Elise Delpr6, 
and which betokened a feebler will and less harshness of 
character. 

Delprc sat ruminating doggedly over his prospects, he was 
thinking, as men of his class ever do, much more of himself 
than of her. His dark eyes glanced keenly, though mechani- 
cally, round the room till they rested on an ebony cabinet, in- 
laid with silver, which stood upon the opposite table. Ho 
Icncw that cabinet well ; how often had he seen his sister take 
from it the notes or the cheque-book that was to administer to 
liis necc.ssities. He wondered whether she had any money 
there now. His eye, still roving round the cliambor, was caught 
by a bunch of keys on the dressing-table. There was no harm 
in looldng. Silently he crossed the room— yes, he laiew that 
quaint-looking key well. He was not particular, but he would, 
have spurned the idea fiercely, if anybody had suggested to 
him that ho contemplated robbery at that moment. 

One glance at the sleeper, and the key was in the lock. It 
turned noiselessly. Contemptuously he tumbled over bundles 
of faded letters, broken fans, and a soiled glove or two. There 
were some few vouchers, and other legal-looking documents. 
One of the last, more fresh than the rest, attracted his atten- 
tion. He took it up. “ My last will and testament” caught 
his eye. Hurriedly opening it, and approaching the lamp, he 
ran it hastily over, and a muttered execration escaped liis lips 
as he ascertained that Ealph Delprd would benefit not one shil- 
ling by that document. 

“Ah!” he muttered. “Hospitals, Doctors, Eefuges, and a 
mere fraction to Elise. My pious sister, I’ll do you a good 
turn though I intend to ‘stand in.’ . Caroline, you must live to 
make that over again, as I can’t believe you mean to perpetrate 
so much injustice. Ho, sister mia!" he muttered, with a 
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vengeful sneer. “ You cnimot really mean to deal thus ■until 
your ncarc.st of Ida— an error of judgment that I .shall cidTuet, 
at all events, .‘-hould the ivorst happen to you.” 

As ho .‘;polce, he continued his re.searches in the c.aliinet, 
llini‘^ting the will into his jiocket. Ue .soon came acro-^s a 
.email bundle of notes, ulucli he also transferred without hc.-.i- 
tation to his breast. 

eUl the savage ferocity of his nature avas aroused -by the 
utter omission of his name from theivill,and he felt a vengeful 
delight ill the mere idea of out-ivitting his dying sister. Softly 
he closed the cahinet, replaced the keys on the drassing-table, 
and, with sneering lip, awaited the return of Hiss Deli'rc. 

lie had not long to wait. "With nohcless step she entered 
the sick room, c.asting a searching glance at the sleeper as she 
did so. The Countess was cndcntly undisturbed, ringer on 
lip, she approached her brother. 

“ You see, Pialiih, it is impossible to spe.nk to her,” she whi.s- 
pered. “ I am sorry for the harsh words I have u''ed to you. 
hshe is ill the hands of God. Would that I could say the same 
of you.” 

An impatient gesture from Dclprd warned her not to dwell 
on that topic. Silently he accompanied her from the room. 

“ Good-bye, Elise,” he said, in harsh, grating tones. “ ‘WTien 
nc.vt you’ve cause to think of your brother, think of him more 
charitably, if you can” 

“ Ealph, I have already said I am sorry — ” 

She might have said more, but the bitter sneer on his face, 
and the s.avage glitter of his eye awed her, though she was a 
woman not e.asily daunted. 

'■ Send down to me if she is not better to-morrow,” he con- 
tinued, coldly. “ In the meanwhile, good-night” 

He lit a cigar when he reached the street, and walked moodily 
towards his lodgings. 

“ Y’bat a fool I am ! ’ he muttered. “It is but a plimge after 
all ! I am losing my nerve, I think. I ought still to be a 
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matcli for Davidson, and able to talre care of myself. I Imow 
.no other vay to raise this money in time. He said his em- 
ployers Tvonld oome to my assistance. Bah ! it’s only a question 
of the price. I can give a pretty good guess at theirs. I don’t 
like it. If I knew any other way ; but I don’t. I must yield 
to their terms in the end, so the sooner I swallow the pill the 
better. ScU, myself, body and soul, to a lot of Jew black-legs. 
Have to s^and the brunt, and further a lot of their clumsy vil- 
lainies. I am not squeamish, and one thing I must make them 
clearly understand is, that if I am to be useful, the less they 
compromise me in the eyes of the world, the more it will be to 
their advantage. They n ill never be such dolts as not to see 
that. This cursed wiU, too, I am not sure that I wasn’t a fool 
to take that. It is an awkward tiling to be found with ; how- 
ever, that point is easily settled. Should Caroline recover, I 
am afraid they will conjecture how it was. If she don’t, it’s 
being done away with must leave Elise and myself joint heirs- 
at-law. Well, even if she lives to makes another, I haven’t 
hurt my pro.spocts, th.at’s certain.” 

IVith such like reflections did Delprd beguile his way home- 
wards. On his arrival there, he immediately called for lights, 
and in less than five minutes tlie Countess’s vdll was reduced 
to ashes. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

“jrEK PEOPOSE.” 

The London season draws towards a close. All that ro.stlcs3 
whirl of froth and frivolitj', heart-burning and disappointment, 
in a few more weeks wiU be over for the year. Make much of 
it, ye idlers, for many of you are enjoying your last season. 
Many a girl rvishes an admirer a Laughing farewell whom she 
shall never behold again in this world. For nearly forty years 
has the Temple of Janus been practically closed in England ; 
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but for tlio security engendered by this period of inaction, a 
practised ear might even now have noted the coming of the 
storm. A low fitful moaning comc.5 ever and across the iioliti- 
c.al .sea ; but the pilot.s have had fair weather so long, they 
.“mile at the “old world stories” of their fathers. ■ Deeptr, 
deeper growls the approaching .“torm. Lightlier still thinf: 
Britannia's helniEincn of the squall. Mahe much of the la'-t 
few weeks of the season, men, in whom the pulses of life beat 
■strong, for ere another year has nm 3'c will lie deaf and cold to 
what now makes your he.arl.s hound. And you, lady fair, in 
the pride and insolence of j'our beautj', dc.al tenderly with tliy 
disdained adorer, for shall not he and his more favoured rival 
be sleeping quietly on the banks of the Alma ere September 
passes twice, hlany a careless Park lounger of that year .sleep.s 
the “ sleep that knows no waking” in the grim cemetery of 
Cathcart’s Hall, or 'nc.ath the waving cj-presscs of Scutari. 

The laugh and jest go on, and England still ignores the mut- 
tering thunder, and little recks the fierce struggle that this tinm 
next j'car shall find her committed to. Little think tho.“e 
smiling lip.s in Eotten Bow that manj' of them shall turn white 
with anguish, ere many months be passed, as they read the .'■ad 
bulletin of the Alma, or the ghastly storj- of Inkennan. 

“ The veil which covers fuUirity has been woven by the band 
of morej'.” All, see how that handsome gu-1 on the blood bay 
marc checks her horse, and leans over to talk to that good- 
looldng dragoon next the rails. Gossip has been bu.“3' about 
them the hast s'lx weeks. He c.alled to saj’ good-bj-e yesterdaj-, 
and they meet once more. For many a year she’ll recollect that 
parting. She’s indignant with him for refusing to stay in town 
for some party towards the end of the week ; she cuts her horse 
sharply with the avhip' as she rides on. She has seen him for 
the last time. She’il take up that dreadful copy of the Times 
and read how 

“ All in tho valley of dcalli rode the six hunilrcil.’ ’ 
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How broken wd shattered by twos and threes thoj came back, 
iHs not he i 

V slpcd comes at morning no rder is there 
33 it its bridle is red mill the s gn of des^ n i 

wlule he 

Ik- r ig in battle rt> Mot on lus name 

look p oudlv to Hiaren firom the death bea of fame 

^h me ’ that coming year sent a wail through many a proud 
]iouse through many a country ViU-ige , through many a 
quiet nar-onage tluough many a cottage home as the solemn 
news came liomc hoM the Honourable Algernon and humble 
Dick Styles had met their doom in the fierce struggle before 
Sebastopol, or more luckless stiU had succumbed slowly vo 
diseaoe in the long aisles of the Scutari Hospital Dread 
stonasnerenfe of want of food of want of clothes, of want 
of fuel want of all the necessants that sustain life , while still 
the relentless trenches over gaped for more victims, and the 
‘shattered band dragged themselves forth once more to the 
moclang cry o‘ ‘ Get dressed, the covering •parly 

lou may smile at those commonplace words, but to those 
g"llantbut worn out men that cry had a fearful significance. 
When dressing meant rising ftom your ivet straw in your still 
half dned clothes, and taking a musket, there Was very little 
to smile at 

But I am anticipating , all this was still leiled m the future, 
and the warm June sun shone bnghtly yet on the resellers of 
the London season 

Belle Bartley sat at breakfast m her pretty boudoir, or rather 
sat skimming her letters at the breakfast Jtable She and her 
husband seldom met at this meal Ho h id breakfasted, and 
w as off to his dearlj loi ed City by ten every mommg while it 
w as alw ays dose on eleven before Belle made her appearance. 

“ Good morning Breezie dear, she exclaimed, as Miss Lang 
ton entered the room ‘ Isnt this gorgeous for our Bidimond 
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trip, and loot, terc s a prettj- penitent note from Charlie Hep- 
ton, apologising for not having called; but lie’s heard of the 


fully, never to call — such .allies as we were too and here Zdrs. 
Bartley rested her pretty cheek on her hand and hecame 
vTapped in thought. 

Ereezie Lnngton, who was ignorant of her hostess’s fonner 
relations with Eepton, attached veiy little importance to the 
intelligence. 

“ Oh dear, Belle, the coffee is quite cold. I am awfully late, 
am I not 1 you must give me some tea this morning, and don’t 
look so sci-ious because Charlie whafs-his-namo is coming. 
Perhaps he won’t after all, men in London are not to be de- 
pended on, I have heard you say.” 

“ I think he’ll come.” said Belle, in a dreamy voice ns if to 
herself, and then she began to pour out the tea. 

It was a pretty picture that breakfast-table. They contrasted 
well, those two : Belle, with her stately beauty, proud grey eye, 
regular features and raven tresses coiled into a coronel round 
her well-turned head. Breezie, with her lithe, giilish figure, 
and ever vaiying countenance, her brown eyes flashing with 
youth and higlr spirits, while the rebellious masses of softbronn 
hair defied all attempts to braid them soberly. 

'Their characters, too, were a contrast. Breezie. honest, warm- 
hearted, thoroughly unconventional, unused to societj-, with a 
strong spice of Bohemianism in her natiu-e. Poor Belle was 
equally warm-hearted and unselfish ; but she had warred with 
the world, was worldly to the depths of her nature, and cjmical 
to the extent two or three London seasons make one. She had 
many a scoff and affront to pay back th.at she had had to accept 
as the penniless Miss Brabazon. but which the wealthy SB'S. 
Bartley could settle for with interest ; on some of these small 
points Belle felt vengeful as an Indian, when she reflected on 
what her “ dear friends” had made her go through at the time. 
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Yes, I doubt ■whether the IsTorth American Indians with their 
flaming javelins ever made those stout old French missionaries 
shi’ink, as “ the women” do when they've got a sister fairly tied 
to the stake. Man may murder, but woman, where she hates, 
would always combine torture with it It is difficult to gauge 
quite in ‘Society how that pleasant “carte and tierce” tells. 
Here is Phillis has it “ up to the hilt," yet her face will give no 
sign till she reaches her bed-room this evening • but do not 
think any the less that Chloe does not know her thrust has 
gone home. 

Slightly cynical, ever engaged in a species of guerilla 
warfare with the society in which she lived, BeUe was 
also destitute of a material safeguard. She had no intimate 
female friend. Her marriage had been a most perfect ma- 
riacje de convenance. She found connexion, entree to the 
fashionable world, and a handsome face for the top of the din- 
ner-table. He found money. Mammon was his god, and his 
thirst for gold insatiable. To do him justice, there was no 
avarice about him. BeUe was welcome to spend money as fast 
as he could make it. Miss Brabazon, partially in selE-defence, 
but also naturally, had been satirical. The world fears, and 
therefore hates, satire to which it is exposed. Cis Langton, in 
fact, was the only real friend Belle had. It is bad for a woman 
who does not care for her husband when she has no female 
friend of her own standing. Belle looked upon Breezie Lang- 
‘ton naturally as a mere girl, as indeed she was. BeUe at five- 
nnd-twenty, with her worldly experience, was a lifetime older 
than Breezie, ignorant of the great whirlpool, and but seven- 
teen, though there are young ladies of seventeen who could give 
lessons, and sharp ones, too, to most of us. 

The party were to muster at BeUe’s house, drive from thence 
to Bichmond, dine and come home in the cool of the evening. 
With pleasant people, as pleasant a way as I know of passing 

June afternoon, always supposing you can induce that capri- 
cious “ old lady,” the English climate, to accede to the arrange- 

12 — 2 
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ment. And vdio wore there? "Well, in the words of F-mto, 
“ tlierc were present at the wedding,” — stop, this is preinaturo 
— tliero mustered soon after four the Clippington girls,— whom 
we have too long lost sight of, — radiant in S7nila', silk®, and 
liojinets ; in short, armed at all points for conriucst, from the 
neat boot to the delicate glove. Our esteemed but sliglitly 
lica-^T friends the Ilrcretons, — father, mother, and daughter; 
Tom Lyttlcreck, much given to he found in the vicinity of 
Laura Clippington. that young ladj-, in her c.vpcrience, having 
made little mistake when she dc=cribed lum as “ hooked, my 
dear.” But of late, things had progressed between them to 
that e.\tent, that I doubt whether Laura would have alluded to 
it quite so lightly. She seemed disposed to bo more in cnrne.st 
than such a charming coquette ought to be. Looking, indeed, as 
if all her previous practice had been disgracefully thrown away. 

Forbes, Jack Travers, and a couple of light-hearted young 
men from the public offices, whose sojourn in town had not yet 
been long enough to admit of the clouds incidental to an im- 
pecunious position. Charlie Bepton had as yet not arrived, 
while Jlr. Bartley had signified his intention of finding his way 
down alone, in time for a seven o’clock dinner. 

Laura Clippington was looking extremely well ; the dark blue 
eyes were dancing with fun, and the golden hair glistened in 
the sunshine. Laura’s spirits were at the highest. IVas she not 
embarked in a pleasant excursion? and was not somebody — well 
— whom she wanted — to be there ? 

You see Miss Laura is an especial pet of mine ; and though 
I thiule, when she threw me over for that dance on account of 
handsome .Jim Claxby, her conduct was not quite what it shoidd 
have been to an old friend, how am I to blame her? I am fain 
to confess I am a middle-aged man, who ought to renounce all 
such vanities. Jim is twenty-five, has a well waxed moustache, 
and valses smooth, fast and easy as an cxiiress train. It is true, 

I don’t think much of Jim in an intellectual point of view (he 
calls me old bo}', and evidently thinks it) ; yet I have no doubt 
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in a ball room, I aliould have to hunt closelj’’ among the dowa- 
gers before I found any one who thought me half as agreeable. 
Can I blame Miss Laura for that smiling, “ I tliink you are mis- 
taken ; at all events you won’t mind." 

All, my brethren, when jiretty girls talk to you in tliis style, 
and arc “ .-ure you won’t mind,” take my advice and accept the 
situation at once. Drop back from the first flight and join us 
wlio Ionic on ; you do not know the fun we have, we cannot 
perhaiis win our.selvcs, but we have a de.al to do irith the race 
for all that. .Those who have experienced our assistance will 
have grateful recollections of mammas and chaperons taken 
care of at critical moments. Of dangerous rivals whom we 
button-holed, took off to drink champagne, or othenvise made 
away with fro iem. If you want your praises judiciously 
sung to the woman you love, trust to the middle-aged rank, 
'riioir words have just weight enough if properly applied. 

“ Do you think it of any use giving Mr. Eepton ton minutes 
more," inquired Belle of Jack Travers, “he told you positively 
he should come, did he notl” 

“ Oh dear, yes, JIrs. Bartley,' he w.as decided enough about it 
when I saw him last ; but I shouldn't wait. Nobody ever does, 
you know, for Cliarlie ; I don’t think he ever Icnows to ■witliin 
half-an-hour what o’clock it is.” 

“ ril ring for the c.arri.ages, then ; th.at will give him ten 
minutes more, at Ic.ost. Come, Breezie, if Mrs. Broreton will 
excuse us, we had better get our bonnets.’’ 

On her return, Ch.arlie was the first person she encountered. 

“I must apologise for being late, but the fact is, I was de- 
tained by an unexpected visit from a very old friend, whom 1 
luavc t.aken the liberty of bringing with me— Mr. Puzzleton.” 

The Professor bowed, and Belle smiled a welcome. 

“ I hope you won’t mind, after all my shortcomings in the 
c.alling way,” said Cliarlie, in a low tone ; “ I ‘know I deserve 
no indulgence ; but he is a very old friend, so visit yom- dis- 
pleasure on me, ple<a.se, .and hold him guiltless.”' 
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“I can’t say you deserce much, consideration ; but I feel 
good-humoured to-daj'. I’m in the mood to be pleased noth 
everything, and rvill have no clouds cast over this afternoon, at 
any rate— even the thunderstorm of -wrath I have in store for 
you shall not descend till -we reach Richmond, and then shall 
be a summer shower <as far as possible.” 

“ '\Yho, and -what is he I” inquired Breezie, attracted by the 
Professor, -whose quaint, prim dress and spectacles certainly^ 
looked singular among the gay butterfly toilettes by -which he 
was surrounded. 

“Mathematics at home, and conundrums when he’s out, and 
a dear good innocent soul besides,” replied Tom Lyttlcreok, 
“ I must go and say how d’ye do to them.” 

“ He’s great fun,” whispered Laura. “ He’s mad upon riddles. 
We met him at Ryalston, in the country you know, last winter. 
Minnie and I used to lie awake half the night inventing out- 
rageous conundrums for him.” 

“ Carriages at the door, ma’am,” announces a tall footman. 

Tlic start was easily organised, Mrs. Bartley showing herself 
to be the pink of chaperons on the occasion. We know, if not 
injudiciously interfered with, how pleasantly the party could 
pair off, and Belle was too good a tactician to throw out more 
than an occasional hint to the outsiders of the social drama, 

I can’t ; who could follow a gathering of this kind through 
the afternoon. We all know the endless nothings, the mild 
jokes, the little contretemps, the pleasant conversation, wliich 
make up such sunny hours on these occasions ; but -which if 
placed upon paper -would fill our very souls with ennui, let 
alone indignation, th.at that could be anytliing like a true de- 
scription of what took place. 

My dear yormg lady, a report of that twenty minutes j'ou 

p.-vssed in the conservatory -with pshaw, can I not keep .a 

secret !— would make you jmwn if you saw it printed. Yet 
how you both enjoyed it at the time. M’liat unchrikian-like 
feelings you both bore to that placid old gentleman, who. 
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curious in caniollias, eventually interrupted you. .An acquaint- 
ance of mine once made a friend for life, tlirougli liis presence 
of mind on one of tliese occasions. Itwas at a large ball given 
in a very extensive suite of apartments ; not only that, but 
smaller rooms bad been also tbrown open for purposes of 
lounging and flirtation. My friend was foremost of a con- 
siderable party about to enter one ^ of these rooms. As his 
foot crossed the threshold, he tiurned abruptly, and closing the 
door behind him svith a slam, said — 

“ Oh dear, we are evidently not intended to go in there.” 

They moved olF in another direction. His eye had caught on 
the central ottoman the unconscious tableau of a gentleman 
with his arm round a young ladj'’s waist, and engaged appa- 
rently— well— in “ telliug her. secrets.” 

I know another man whose inopportune glance through the 
crack of a door was never forgiven. 

Depend upon it, you cannot be too blind on these occasions 
to matters which do not concern you. 

Dinner is over, and the party.is strolling .about, enjojing the 
delicious coolness of the evening. The fresh country air seems 
so invigorating after hot dusty London. On one of the ter- 
races looking over the river lounged a merry group, of which 
, Minnie Clippington and Puzzleton formed the centre. Minnie 
had made great friends with the Professor down at Eyalston. 
She delighted in his eccentricities, and collected most won- 
drous riddles and charades for his delectation. She, Frank 
Forbes, and two or three others, were now engaged in fabri- 
c.ating the most outrageous conundrums to the Professor’s im- 
mense delight; 

“Now, Air. Puzzlcton,” she exclaimed, “hero is another for 
you. Why should an avaricious man furnish a sitting-room 
well?’- 

“An avaricious man furnish a sitting-room? Let me see. 
why, he would bo careful of Ids money. No, that won’t do, 
eh? Let’s see.”. 
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“ Qxiite riglit — don’t be provoking ; you did that on purpose, 
pretending not to see it exactly. Because he's so cha(i}ry xvitli 
Ms money. No-n-, Mr. Forbes, it’s your turn.” 

“ Well, really, Miss Clippington, I don’t think avc c,an ac- 
knowledge that last.” 

“ Xonsense. I tMnk it very good ; don’t you, lilr. Puzzle- 
ton 1” 

Forbes now essayed, producing two or three such disgraceful 
attempts, that even Ms aider .and abettor, Minnie Clippington, 
w.as forced to admit that she could not see the “ bec.ausc ” in 
them ; while Puzzleton glanced at Mm in a coxnmLser.ating 
manner, expressive of his feelings for a man who w.as so little 
in accord with the great .art of conundrum m.aking. 

“ Stop,” said Forbes, “ I h.ave it ; here’s one really that's 
worthy of a prize medal. Good enough to send to Punch, and 
not be put in ; there’s no nonsense about this. I c.an’t quite 
make them" so quick as you do ; but there’s a de.al of finish 
about this— it’s cla3sic.al, in short.” 

“ If you don’t .ask it directly, I sh.an’t believe you have one,” 
said Minnie. 

“ Listen then, it's not an e.asy one. Disgusted with the self- 
complacency of Tennyson’s ‘Broolr,’ irritated at the egotism 
avith wMch it announces — 

“ ‘ ITcn may come, and men may go. 

But I flow on for ever i' 

“ How would you put it down T 

For a minute there was silence, broken at length by a pe.al of 
laughter from Minnie Clippington. 

“ Mr. Forbes— how d.are you ! Don't try it, Mr. Puzzleton ; 
the answer is dreadfully improper. It's a bad riddle in every 
sense of the term.” 

“EeaUy, Miss Clippington,” s.aid Forbes, with mock gr.avity ; 
“ I don’t quite understand you. Perhaps we are drauung difi'e- 
rent deductions from the same premises. Your meamng’s not 
my memiing. Your answePs not my answer.” 
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left, but says be will call again in tbe evening. You wrill find 
Miss Elise in tbe drawing-room, unless sbe’s with tbe Countess.” 

Delpr6 ascended tbe stairs and entered tbe drawing-room. 

“How do you do, Ealpb?” said Miss Delpr4 as sbe rose to 
receive him. “It is some time since we saw you. I suppose 
a man so infatuated with borse-racing can hardly find time to 
inquire after a dying sister ; tbe result of tbe Derby is na- 
turally of more consequence than tbe life or death of bis nearest 
kith and' kin.” 

Elise Delpr4 w\as a stern w^omau of eigbt-and-forty, or there- 
abouts. Sbe was very like her brother ; bard black eyes and 
strongly marked eyebrows were common' to botk She bad. 
been reputed a beauty in her youth, though always of the mas- 
culine type ; but w^bether sbe flew too high a kite or what, I 
don^ know, sbe was left like many others ungatbered ; p^erbaps, 
the severe black eye, joined to an off-band manner, scared men. 
To a physiognomist she certainly looked like having a will of 
her owm. However, there was tbe fact, sbe was Miss Delprd 
still, and likely to rebiain so, Hot having fulfilled her mission 
of matrimony, which tbe lights of this age teH us is what wo- 
man was sent into tbe world to do, sbe bad fallen back, as so 
many are apt to, on a constrained view of piety and benefiting 
her fellow-creatures. Good women these might be, bad destiny 
married them to over-worked clergymen or struggling men 
-ivithout a shilling, where their natural affections would have 
free play ; but in default of this, they take to tracts and acidu- 
lated religion. 

They mean well, poor souls ; but tbe milk of human Idndness 
has curdled. We must go to heaven by their o^vn ascetic road, 
or not at all, and God. help tbe poor dance-loving nieces who 
may fall into their bands. “Vanity, vanity, all is vanity,” is 
their pet text. Mistaking cant for religion, they denounce all 
innocent amusements as mere snares of tbe ungodly, and arrive 
at that last wretched state, of thinking that happiness means 
wickedness. It is not altogether their own fault, for tbe minis- 
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“Miss Langton, I want you to do me a favour. "iVill you 
give me sometliing as a memento of that day? Tou don’t 
loiow how I should value it. If I dared, I would ask for 
something more. Gh'e me a remembrance of our first meeting, 
when you said I should wear your colours.” 

“What can I give j-ou?” said Breezie, blushing. “I told 
you we don't do such things in these matter-of-fact daj-s.” 

“Well,” said Jack, speaking fast. “We will make an ex- 
change. Give me your neck-ribbon. Say you won’t quite for- 
get me, and wear this, please, as a slight remembrance of one- 
who will never forget you.” 

Breezie opened her eyes wide-flushed slightly— slowly un- 
Imotted the blue ribbon round her throat, and handed it to 
Jack, receiving in return a thin gold chain from wliich hung a 
• small plain gold cross. 

“ Will you wear that for me ?” 

The girl Said nothing, but clasped the chain round her neck. 

A silence came over those two as they leaned over the balus- 
trade, and looked out on the river now glittering in the clear 
moonlight. 

Breezie’s face was thoughtful. She had liked Travers e.x- 
tremely, but bad as yet thought of him in no other way. Kow 
it flashed upon her that he would demand more than that from 
her ; her mind was troubled, for in good earnest she felt that 
she did not luiow what her mind was on that subject. ‘ Let 
me be alone and think,’ is the ciy that would have risen to her- 
lips. 

Jack was too much in earnest to press his advantage. As wc. 
all do when deeply stirred, he feared to try for too much, so Jio 
rested triumphant on the blue ribbon he had gained, and, lilco 
his companion, looked out into the moonlight. 

Wandering stiU further from the laughing group where Min- 
nie Clippington pl.ays the Sphj-ns; to Puzzleton’s CEdipus, aro 
another couple, whose light jesting seems gradually approach- 
ing to earnest. 
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“ Glorioiis iiiglit !” said Tom. 

“ * In such a nigh); 

Did Jessica s^cM from tho sreaUhy Jew 

And with an unthrift lore did run from Venice.’ ” 

"ifeatly quoted, Sfr. Lyttlerecfc. Poor Jessica; I wonder 
whether she ever found out Lorenzo was only in love with her 
money. I daresay he ill-treated her aftor^vards.” 

“ Sony for j’ou, Miss Laura ; hut your sex are not always 
paragons. Thomas Ingoldsby, an antiquarian of deep research, 
hath recorded, — 

" ‘ That Jessie, coquettish and rain, 

Gore her husband, Xorenzo, a f^ood detd of pain. 

Being mildly robuiced she levanted again, 

Dan away with a Scotchman, and crossing the main, 

Decamo hnown by tho noino of the Plowor of Dumblane.’ ” 

“ She did nothing of tho sort, and Thomas Ingoldsby was a 
heretic to say so. I don’t boliovo a word ho wrote.” 

“ 'Well, I’ve known people Lint that Shakespeare romanced a 
Uttle.” 

“There, that will do,” said Laura, laughing. “You always 
chaff me till you make me in earnest, and then this is the way 
you treat one.” 

“ Ten thousand pardons ! say, what shall we talk about 1” 

“A pretty question to ask, indeed. Didn’t you promise to 
be amusing when we strolled down here! and haven’t you me 
to talk about 1” inquired Laura, her blue eyes dancing mischiev- 
ously. “ Do you think a woman .tfver gets tired of hearing her 
perfections dwelt upon 1 Eh, sirl” . * 

“ No ; I believe not, or else you ought to be. Have I not for 
months been singing your praises. Swearing you looked like 
an angd and danced like a ^Iph.” 

“ Considering tho dances I have given you lately, I think 
that’s the least you can say for me. Wliy don’t you add, my 
temper’s seraphic, that I ride like Diana, and that you rather 
prefer my singing to Grisi’sl” 
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“ Because you didn’t give me time,’’ said the unabashed Tom. 
“ You are so impetuous ; you never wait to hear me sing your 
praises properly.” ; 

“ Well, then, I will ; begin, and I’U listen attentively.” 

“ Agreed— you are not to interrupt me. Now listen. Stop ; 
do you'know this glove ?” 

“ Yes, you took it from me at the end of Mrs. Briarle/s ball. 
I don’t know what for. To cover a pipe, most likely.” 

“• Yes, quite likely ; don’t interrupt me again, klen always 
ask for trifles from women they love, for some such frivolous 
purpose. Do you want to hear your own perfections ? Y^ou 
have a warm, generous heart in spite of your coquetrj'. A clear 
sensible head, not turned by the somewhat frivolous life you 
lead. Last, though not least, you've the softness and enthu- 
siasm of a true woman, and could be as thoroughly self-sacri- 


■ . . . Nothing about— nothing, 

I mean—” and Laura stopped dead short, for she felt that Tom 
was speaking in earnest. 

“And now, Laura, I asked you for the glove before. IVill 
you give me the hand that wore itl You know I love you — 
have loiown it longer than I have, tliough I believe I have 
loved you from the time I first saw you. Tell me, darling ?” 
and Tom caught her hand. 

She snatched it away, and turned haK from him (coquette to 
the last). 

“ Answer me quicldy, you don’t mean that I am mistaken 1 
Laura, if I am, it wdll be a sad drive home for me to-night. 
TeU me I am not a conceiteii fooL Surely — ’’ 

Where Tom’s eloquence was about to carry him, I don’t know, 
but Laura turned suddenly round, placed her two hands in his, 
wlide the arch blue eyes, marvellously softened, looked up into 
his face. 

Their lips met ; as she drooped her head upon his ^shoulder, 
she whispered — 
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“Now, Tom, dear, you’re never to tease me again. I only 
hope you will find me half you say I am.” 

“Mine, darling, now, for ever !” was tlie rejoinder. 

But Mrs. Bartley gives tlie signal for retiring. She and 
Charlie Bcpton .'jcein to have quite made up their quarrel, and 
to be onfie more on the old familiar footing. Some of the party 
arc verj' quiet on that homeward drive, and -unth the exception 
of the carriage which contained Prank Forbes, Minnie Clip- 
pington, and the Professor, accusations of sleepiness might most 
unjustly have been attributed to the whole party. 

Then came adieux. Minnie Clippington sent the Professor 
off uith an impossible riddle, to w'hich no answer has been de- 
vised to this day. A pressure of the hand at parting spoke 
volumes to Tom Lyttlereck_ MTiilc Jack Travers, as he smoked 
his cigar on his way tothcThemiopolium, pondered delightedly 
over a soft “ Good-night, Mr. Travers, I sha’n’t forget you.” , 

“ Jlost smpcrior young woman, that Miss Clippington, Kep- 
ton,” said the Professor. “ If she had but given attention to 
them, I daresay she would have been as clever at quadratics as 
she is at conundrums.” 

Oh woman, woman ! When one thinks what a little sends 
.some of us to our beds rejoicing, how can you reconcile it to 
yourselves ever to be crueL 


CHAPTEE XVn.’ 

“the three crocuses.” 

London is getting hotter and hotter. People begin already to 
think of the IMoors, the country, and the sea-side. Jack Tra- 
vers, seated in a first-class carriage, absorbed in tobacco and 
reverie, on his way back to Milton, feels far from grateful for 
past mercies. Few of us perhaps do, we are generally more 
grateful in anticipation than in retrospect, and Jack, sanguine 
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as lie is, can hardly look at this in the light of “ a good thing.” 
Orderly duty and such society as a small country tomi affords, 
looked certainly tame, flat, and insipid after Loudon, with it.s 
pleasant parties, afternoons and evenings iritli Mrs. Bartley, 
Breezie Langton, the Clippington.?, jfca He puffed savagely at 
his cigar, muttered something extremely uncomplimentary to 
the profession to which he belonged, then he thought of that 
last evening at Pdchmond, and felt that he had something to 
live for and look forward to. 

Live and look forward ! aye, for they tell us in these high- 
pressure days we have not mnch to look fonvard to after thirty. 
At aU events you are supposed to have got through aU your 
sensations bj' that time. The nil admirari was never more in 
the ascendant. We rather follow our American cousins in 
wanting everything on a sensational scale, principally to show 
how perfectly unmoved we can be tbercat. Y onr eye-lash must 
not move at “IS’iagara” nor your pulse at “Enoch Arden.” 
High civilization, as some one says, verges in its stoicism on 
those early days of society— 

“■When wild in voods the noble savage ran." 

Picking his way do-un a small street off Holbom, -ivith his 
face set hard and stern, went Delprd on that same evening. He 
had to make frequent inquiries for the place he sought, and 
two or three false casts had not improved his temper. At last 
he stopped at a tavern bearing over it a sign, on whicb was de- 
lineated apparently tbe Fleurs de lys, but wbicb the gilt letters 
beneath informed you was de.signed for “The Three Cro- 
cuses.” It was a queer old-fashioned house, and had doubtless 
flourished as a French Hostelrie in the days of the Stuarts, 
under the name of the Fleurs de lys — ^had gradually become 
first Tbe Flowers, then under a landlord, with a spirit of classi- 
fication if not botany, The Crocuses, and latterly bad settled 
down into “ The Three Crocuses.” • = 

It was a peculiar house too in the way of trade ; what is 
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called the counter business, seemed conducted ivitli a rather 
better class than are accustomed to be met wtli at the bar of a 
tavern of this description. The police 'u’ould have told you 
that the frequenters of the back parlours were, as a rule, not a 
very reputable sot. They avho ate, drank, smoked and some- 
times gambled in those back parlours were all, if not absolute 
infringcre, yet men who lived upon the extreme verge of the 
law.' Occasionally one of their number would make a slip, and 
get the wrong side the boundary, and be what is technically 
called “wanted.” In such ca.ses he generally abandoned “The 
Crocuses” till the storm blew over ; it being an understood 
thing among the frequenters of that hostelry that no seizure 
should take place on the premises. 

How this understanding had originated, it would be hard to 
says— perhaps with the landlord, who, for the sake of his house, 
might object to a positive offender against the laws being found 
therein ; perhaps with the customers themselves, who had good 
reasons for wisliing no incursions of the police on their privacy; 
but, however that may bo, one thing is certain, that it would 
have been abroach of etiquette to be arrested at “The Cro- 
cuses.” 

The frequenters of the house were principally biU-discounters, 
betting-men of the lower grade, hell-keepers, horse-copers, 
crafty fences, tte., the lees of society — leeches ever tliirsting, 
ever craving for prey. “Mysterious parties” were continually 
being inquired after at the bar, in the gruffest of voices, and 
most melodr.amatic of manners. Low, indistinct allusions to 
brindled bitches, curby hocks, crosses, plants, seemed to be 
the ordinary staple of conversation in front of the counter. 
The very air seemed redolent of viQainy. 

After a moment’s pause Delpr6 entered; and found himself 
in the midst of a group of dram drinkers. He glanced dt the . 
presiding goddess, a nymph -all eyes, ringlets, and impudence, 
and hesitated before making inquiries. Not so she of the ring- 
lets. At a glance she saw Delprd was a gentleman, so putting 
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on lier sweetest smite, she opened a small door at the end of the 
counter, and said — 

“ “Won't you step inside, sirl’' 

•'•Thanks,” said De]pr6, “I only -wanted to ask — ” 

“ Tn one moment,” interrupted the young lady. “ UTiat for 
you. sir 1” she continued -to some fresh arrivals. “ Six of pale, 
and a quartern of gin — ^yes, sir, — six and three’s nine, thank 
3 'ou, sir. lYhat did j'ou say j'ou -wanted V’ turning to 'Delprd 
“ Give me some brandy and -water, please.” 

Perfectly oblivious of the fascinating smile uith -u-hich his 
order -was complied u-ith— an indifference -which, made ‘her 
of the ringlets ’ toss her head indignantljq— Delprd sat lost in 
thought. He -was on the verge of the fatal plunge ; he still 
hesitated to make it ; a few minutes more, perhaps, and he 
•would be hopelessly in the hands of Da\id!;on and his associ- 
ates, But he had thought that well over befoie he came ; there 
was nothing else for it — ^monej'he must have— these men would 
probably find it for him. They wanted him for purposes of 
their own. He knew thoroughly well they w.orrld e.xact their 
pound of flesh to the last ounce ; in short, that he would 
be bound to them hand and 'foot, and destined henceforth 
to obey their behests. He was not very particular, good- 
ness knows, but he felt that what they would require at his 
hands would speedily drive him outside “ the pale.” Hever- 
less the die was cast ; he had made up his mind, though he 
could not refrain from a shudder on the brink of the quick- 
sands. 

Finishing his brandy and -water, he inquired — “Has Mr. 
Dawson been here to-day?” 

“ I think be is here now, if you mean a tall, pale-faced gentle- 
man, -with light blue eyes,” replied the barmaid. “Joe,” she 
contmued, addressing a shock-headed pot-boj'-, “ run up to the 
blue parlour, and see if Mr. Dawson is there ; there’s a lot of 
gents there, 1 know ; tell Mm there’s a gentleman wants him. — 
any name, sir 1” 
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“ No, tliat’ll do," and Delprd lit a cigar and awaited the re- 
turn of his messenger. 

He had not to wait long ; the hoy soon returned with an in- 
timation that hlr. Dawson was there, and “the gent” was to 
.step that iray. i'ohou'ing his guide up a flight of stairs, and 
up and down two or three long, rambling passages, he at 
len.'ctli arrived at a door, through which came sounds of con- 
vivialitj'. 

“ There y’are, governor. Ycrdl find Dawson up at the far 
end," and with this, the ingenuous youth threw open the door, 
and retired. 

Delprd’s entrance undoubtedly produced a sensation. He 
was evidently one of the uninitiated, and few, if any of that 
^assembly, could have dared to be convivial except among their 
co-mates in crime. Ever" jealous, ever fearful of betraying their 
secrets, even their debauchery was a fitful, half sullen, half 
savage orgie. Each man kept a certain guard on his tongue, 
lest that should pass his lips that his comrades might trade on. 
The laughter was hushed, glasses were sot down untouched, 
dogged smoking and watchfrJ glances succeeded to the ribald 
song or jest, as, perfectly unmoved, Dclpre made his way slowly 
up the room until he recognised Davidson. 

“Delprc, by Jove !” ro.ared the latter worthy, as he sprang 
from his chair to welcome his former ally — ^he had had no idea 
that the gentleman wanting to see him had been Delprfi. “ So 
you’ve found us at last, have youl You must take us in the 
rough. If we’d known you intended honouring us, we’d have 
■had a private apartment ready for your worship.” 

There was an evil sneer as he spoke, that boded ill for Del- 
pro, as far as he might influence any future arrangement, and 
a malicious glitter in the cold blue eyes not plciisant to look 
upon.,- 

■ “I want to speak to you on business. TVhere can we 
gol” 

“ Nowhere at present. So sit down— or rather, it’s not my 

13 . 
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pleasure t i ! > Ir;;, :;-.-,,. i ior the next half-hour. Call for 

avhat yo '. and do as v/e do— enjoy yourself.” 

Dclprc threw himself mechanicaUy into a chair, nnd glanced 
round the room. 

A prettier collection of villainy it trould have been hard to 
select. That high cheek-boned, clean-shavcd man, with cord 
trousers buttoning over his ankle boots, is quite a lang among 
horse-copers, while the grizzled old Ilebrew, with the shaggy 
c3-e-brows, next him, is as clever a fence as any in London. 
They are men of mark in their vocations. The Hebrew deals 
only on a large scale ; bo scorns old spoons and bandanas, but 
does business with the top of the profession when they have 
gutted a jeweller's shop, or “lifted” the plate of a familyman- 
sion. There again you may see the restless-ej’cd betting-man, 
his glance ever wandering, his car ever on the qni vive; while 
that little shabbyman, with the bead-like eyes, and the falsetto 
quenilous voice, is one of the most acute, gi-.asping, and merci- 
less bill discounters in London. There, too, is a specimen of 
the Jeavish sporting publican, that swarthy man. with the flash 
scarf and gorf^^- • . He is connected a good deal aadth 

t’- “ ■ • , .ov., and is one of what are denominated 

f * ...mans of the King. Ho has, perhaps, (to use the ver- 
nacular of the P.E.) “stood in*' with “more crosses” than any 
man of his time. 

“ Delpre,” said Davidson, at length, “ you may as well know 
my partner in business, Mr. Hart." 

Delprd nodded to a fat, florid man with heavy eyebrows, 
thick, unctuous lips, and a slight cast in his ej'e, seated just 
opposite, and thought he looked a most rmpromising man to 
do business with ; at the same time he had a confused ide.a 
that he had seen the face somewhere before, and that under 
unpleasant circumstances. 

“Delighted to make your acquaintance, Captain,” said Sir. 
Hark “ Often heard of you before, from our friend D.awson, 
here, as a man as was up to everj- move on the board. Pity- 
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■n’o didn’t meet a little sooner ; you could have done me a good 
turn or two this 3'ear, and I could have told you that Danebury 
was no good for Epsom.” 

“I suppose so,” sneered Delpr6 ; “it’s astonishing the num- 
ber of men I’ve met since the Derby, who were in possession of 
that infonnation.” 

*' S'clp me, bob !” quoth Mr. Hart, energetically ; “I know’d 
it right along.” 

“Ah, well, I don’t dispute your information ; but that I’m 
not given to talldng over the past, or wliimpering over spilt 
milk, I think your friend there can inform you.” 

“ No,” grinned the other ; “ I’ll hcquit you of that. You 
never halloed when you got squeezed.” 

Sir. Hart looked rather sulky at the way his friendly overtures 
had been met, and exchanged a sinister glance with Davidson, 
or Dawson, as ho now called himself. Once more the trio re- 
lapsed into silence. Dclpre smoked on, and listened to the 
conversation round him. 

“The Coper” was narrating, with infinite gusto, a series of 
transactions that he and some confederates had successfully 
carried out with regard to the buying and selling of a fine- 


five-and-twenty quid a sale. Each time we got him back for 
seven or eight. He’d smashed two traps right up, and shook 
an elderly gent in spectacles, all to pieces. So they was all 
glad to get out of him any waj'. He was a good-looking, taking 
horse, and the fourth time he went for thirty. I walked up to 
the fellow as bought him, told'him civil as possible he’d been 
done, and I didn’t mind stretching a point, and giving him nine 
sovs. for the horse back again, as.he was a real useful horse to 
my party. Well, d— d if the ungrateful beggar didn’t talk of 
giving me in charge of the police ! Of course, that was all 
gammon, he hadn’t bought the horse of me. Some people 
won’t let you do ’em a good turn. I heard afterwards, the 
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horse came do-svn -nitli him like a cart-load of bricks in a 
"Whitechapel, that •week, and that the trap alone •would cost 
a fiver to put to rights. Iso^w, I’d have kept him out of that 
expense, ha^ving no relations in the coach-building trade." 

A sjunpathetic grin sho-wed the appreciation of his auditory. 

“"What about that cross of Bob Stukeley’s 1” inquired another; 
“ you must have dropped your money on it, Simmonds V 

Jlr. Stukeley •was a pugilist, -who had resigned a contest the 
week before, under rather exceptional circumstances. 

“l\ot exactly,” replied the Hebrew publican, before men- 
tioned. “ You see, we didn’t think much of Bob’s -winning 
from the first ; so we merely backed him not to be licked in an 
hour and a half, and .as we gave the other a little something 
not to force the fighting— it wasn’t a bad thing. Of course 
Bob didn’t see any good in getting knocked about any more 
after the time was up, so he sprained his -wrist pretty quickly. 
'Ihose accidents -will happen,” and the P.E. Corinthian -winked 
pleasantly at the inquirer. " Come, send the liquids along— 
tip us a chant, somebody. Here, Bill Gosling, pour out some- 
thing melodious.” 

“ Don’t see it, I ain’t in singing trim,” replied that worthy ; 

Delprd hastily declined, looking extremely indignant at the 
proposition. 

This was not lost on Davidson, his -vindictive nature gloated 
over the petty annoyance even this was to Delpre. He had not 
forgotten the treatment he had received both at Milton and 
Epsom, moreover his first grand fall in the social scale had been 
that business in India. It had ever rankled in his breast that 
Delpri had come scatheless out of that affair, while he and 
another, dismissed from their profession, sailed for England, 
hopelessly disgraced, dishonoured men, -with a stigma attached 
to their names that never could be lived do-wn. How rapid 
had been his descent none but himself could have ever guessed. 
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He longed to drag Delprd down to his own level, and savage 
curses rose to his lips whenever he thought of the \uieven jus- 
tice that had been dealt out between them. True, he admitted 
that had Delpr4 on that occasion fallen like himself, it would 
not have saved or behefited him ; but his sullen observation 
always was, “ IrVe were both in it, and we ought to have stood 
the same consequences.” 

“ I’m afraid you don’t quite like our society, perhaps we’re 
not quite respectable enough. Sony I don’t mix in better 
circles, but I should think this might do for you.” 

“ You don’t suppose I come to a place like this for pleasure, 
do youl” said Delprd; “I come on business, and the sooner 
you’re ready to attend to it the better.” 

“IVell, you must wait.. I’m taking my pleasure now, and 
I’ll see business d— d first.” 

“ Very well,” said Delpr6, “ then I’ll wait no longer.” 

The other rose, he would have rejoined had ho dared ; but he 
road in Delprfi’s face that he mejint what he said. With all his 
hatred of him, there had always been a mixture of admiration 
for his cleverness and hardiesse. He was, moreover, a little 
afraid of him, the bolder spirit naturally asserted itself. Be- 
sides, he was extremely anxious to see DelprS in the hands of 
himself and his associates, and he was not as yet. 

“I suppose you consider this gentleman necessary to ourin- 
terv-iewl” inquired Delpre, nodding towards Hart, who was 
following them. 

“Yes, if you want money, and you’d hardly have come to 
look for me under any other circumstances. He'll have to find 
it, if it is found, so he may just as well know aU about it first 
as last. You may take your oath he won’t find it till he sees 
his way.” 

As he said this, he threw open the door of a snug-looking- 
little room, though somewhat roughly furnished. It was evi- 
dently either the sanctum of himself or one of his companions, 
numbers of “Buff’’ Return ’ Lists, Sporting papers, and a 
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couple of dirty packs of cards, strewed the table. Short pipes 
and two or three empty tumblers decorated the mantelpiece, 
■while a full-sized roulette board leant against the ■vrall, 

“ Sit do^vn, gentlemen, and make j-ourselves at home,” said 
D.ividson, •n-hilo he groped in a cupboard, from whence he 
eventually produced n black bottle and some clean glasses. It 
w.as evidently quite contrary to the etiquette of “The Cro- 
cuses’’ to do business except under the benign influence of 
strong waters. 

“IVell," said Dclpn', breaking .'ilcnce, “the sooner I state 
what I w.ant the better, ifoney. D.ividsoii there, s.a3'ri you or 
some of your friends will find it on certain terms. IHiat are 
thcj-l” 

“How mueb is the mon(y, andwh.at is the !!ccurilyr in- 
quired Mr. Hart. 

“ You talk like a fool, sir,” was the rejoinder. “ Had I .ajij' 
security to offer, do you think it likely I should ha^u come to 
you 1 You are not t.alking to a boy doing Im first bill." 

Davidson chuckled •visiblj*. 

“Xo need for getting angry. Captain,” replied Hart, perfectly 
unmoved. “ H'cll lot alone the security, what’s the figure 1 ’’ 

“ Eleven hundred, and cash, mind, whatever I sign to. You 
Imow what you w.ant in lieu of securitj-, or j’ou wouldn’t have 
told him,” here Dclpre glanced contemptuous!}’ at Davidson, 
“to bring me here if possible. ^*00 equally know if I could 
Lave raised the money in any other w-iy I shouldn’t bo here.” 

“ Eleven hundred’s a deal of money." said Mr. Hart, musingly. 
“ I didn’t think it was as bad as that” 

“ You thought to buy me cheaper, no doubt. You can’t, for 
if I Imve any idea of whiit you will want of me^ you must p.T,y 
that, or I'm no good to you.” 

“ Suppose we say six down, and the other in three months.** 

“ Hot a bit of use. My outstanding account in the Ring has 
gone on too long, and I f.'mcy my credit there must be good fur 
what you wjint” 
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“ Dawson, my boy, you were quite right, he’s a long-headed 
man this j but no, I see how it is, you’re ' standing in' together ; 
you told him our little game, ehl” 

“ I told him nothing of the sort,” replied Davidson. “ I told 
him after Epsom I knew how hard he was hit. I guessed if 
nothing turned up ho would have run his tether pretty shortly, 
knew he was just the man you wanted, and told him to come 
to mo. He was on his high horse then, and didn’t take it at all 
Idndly. In fact, if he could have behaved badly to an old 
friend, I shonld say he felt inclined to that day. Talked all 
sorts of absurdities, even of going for the moral dodge, and 
putting down our friend there f and Davidson grinned and 
jerked his tliumb in the direction of the roulette board. 

“It’s not worth while -w.-istang time in idle palaver,” said 
Delprd, "make up your mind about the money, when you’ve 
done that well talk about terms.” 

Mr. Hart smoked on in solemn silence for nearly five mi- 
nutes, unbroken by cither of his companions. His mind uns 
pretty well made up, but ho felt a little uneasy as to whether 
Davidson had not communicated a little more than was abso- 
lutely necessary. It’s true he had a pretty strong hold on that 
worthy. Still Delprd and he were old friends, and Delprd’s- 
apparently accurate divination of what would bo required of 
him rather staggered Mr. Hart At the same time, the acute- 
ness ho displayed showed what an invaluable accomplice he 
might be. Ho thought Delprd was pretty accurate when he 
said that unless he was put straight with the betting ring, his 
usefulness would be much drcumscribcd. It would never do 
for his credit to bo shaky there. He balanced all these things, 
and finally came to the conclusion that if he could get suffi- 
cient hold upon Delpre the advance would pay, heavy as it 
was. As that conclusion invariably guided all his undertakings, 
ho finally resolved to try it. 

Proprietor of a gaming-tabl^ a bill discounter, and low turfite, 
Mr. Hart made apparently very dangerous advances at times ; 
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but it was seldom in one way or another that be did not con- 
trive they should turn out eminently to his advantage. Ho 
bad the scent of a sleuth hound for forged p.aper, ajid was 
fonder of that than perhaps any other investment lie w.as 
wont to say. no bills were more, strictly p.aid if you liked to 
part uith them, and they alw.aj‘3 carried a handsome rfoi/crur 
besides. D.aridson ho bad picked up and made one of liis 
creatures, Imnng quite enough .against him to consign him to 
prlion or the hulks at any moment. 

MTiile his antagonist, for so wo may term him, w.as lost in 
such thoughts as these, Delprc had been studjdng liis face 
ftttcntivclj', and racking bis mcmoij' under wbat circumstances 
he ii.ad before .seen it. 

At last a ray of recognition flashed across him. For a mo- 
ment his d.ark eyes glittered, then liis face relapsed into the set 
c.\prc«3ioh it liad worn all along. Davidson, who was w.atcliing 
him closely, obson'od but failed to construe it, avhilc Jlr. Hart, 
absorbed in his o^m calculations, did not perceive it, othcre-ise, 
like most of his class, he was quick at reading the countenances 
of his fellow-men. 

“Well,” said the latter, “you skall Lave tho money. It's 
hard to get, and I don’t quite know how I'm to come by it." 

An impatient gesture here warned Mm to stop all the old 
bill discounting '• patter," which he w.as about to indulge in 
more from habit than anj'tbing else. 

“ Now we come to the security. It s not likely I'm going to 
find you eleven lumdred pounds for love, or even on your own 
personal security, arhich, without offence, may bo described as 
both weak .and imncgotiabla To begin avith, you shall gwo 
me bills for tavo thousand at three moaths, rcaeavable aaitliout 
boiaus for three more,” and here Mr. Hart paused. 

“ You had better go on, i^s the after part of your precious 
proposition that I aa-ant to hear most.” 

“Well, then, Captain, the fact is, you can bo tiseful to us in 
the betting ring, in race ridingi in—” 
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“Wliick means," interrupted Delprd, “that Mr. Bowdler, 
who was warned off the heath at Newmarket for the Belshazzar 
roM' a nt at Tattersall’s to help him in 

Hart started ; the affair alluded to had taken place many 
years hack, and had fallen under Delprd’s notice during a run 
home from India. Hart had thought it past the ken of most 
turfmen of the present day. As for Davidson, he opened his 
eyes wide with astonishment as to a thing ho had evidently 
never heard of. 

“Go on," said Delprd, again. “ It will save time and trouble 
if you understand at once I know you, and pretty nearly what 
terms you want to make with mo. You needn’t mince matters. 
If there were any need oldhat I shoiddn’tlie here." 

“ Captain, you’re a deep ’un," replied Hart, struck ■with ad- 
miration of the other’s cool daring. “You must help us in the 
Bing. You must do a bit of riding for us, and of course I ex- 
pect you to bring custom to the tables.’’ 

“ Good ; now I’ll tell you what I will do. I’ll give bills for 
fifteen hundred, and renew if they’re not paid, which you 
know they won’t be, for sixteen. I also contract to bet for you, 
to puU your horses for you, what you mean by riding, I sup- 
pose, and to turn bonnet in your interests. Now, mark me, 
I’ve been a freebooter in my time, but if I’m to turn arrant 
robber I’ll have my share of the plunder. Don’t think you can 
treat me as you do that fool there. If you try to put the double 
on me, don’t cry out if you find yourself in trouble. If you 
run straight with me. I’ll do the same with you, whatever name 
other people may give it One word more, when you’re in pos- 
session of the screw, don’t turn it too tight. You might -wrench, 
it, and I’m dangerous at bay. I can just conceive it possible, if 
you make me feel the collar too severely, that I might see ho 
other way of e.\tricating myself than by cutting your throat, 
and by G — d, I hardly recommend you to trust to my nerve 
failing me.’’ . , . ' 
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The fierce glitter of liis ej'es, and the savage energy -n-itli 
v.-liicli he uttered the last words made the bill discounter in- 
stinctively draw h’la chair bacl^ nor was Delpr6’s mocking laugh 
calculated to reassure hinu 

“ It can’t be done, it can’t indeed ; slielp me, I lost money on 
a bettor thing than this the otlier day. I ain't going to try to 
take you in, Captain, but the venture ivon’t do.” 

“ Of course it won’t if it can be done cheaper ; but you sec 
it can’t. Those are my terms, and though I say it, Tm cheap to 
you at the money. I’ll give you,” here he took a cigar from his 
case, “while I smoke this to think it over; but know deuced 
well you mean closing, and so do L The le.33 time you waste 
the better." 

In vain did Jlr. Hart recapitulate the badness of the times, 
the tightness of the money market, the weakness of the sccuritj*, 
the risk he ran and his resolution to have nothing to do %vith 
the transaction. Delpre smoked quietly on, merely once sug- 
gesting that he was wasting a deal of time and energy. 

It may be questioned why Mr. Hart indulged in all this 
useless oratory. He knew, just as well as Delprd did, that the 
bills would never bo paid. It was a mere case of paying eleven 
hundred pounds for the Captain’s assistance. It is true he 

c . . ..r it - -r their nefa- 

, . 1 ■ ■ ' 0 bills were 

merely a slight hold on him, that was all, and for that the 
exact sum was very little consequence. Still, as Jonathan 
"Wild could not refrain from tij'ing the Count’s pockets, though 
he knew there was notliing in them, so Mr. Hart could not re- 
frain from going through the usual jargon of his trade, useless 
though he knew it to be. 

Before the conclusion of the cigar he had jnelded to Delpre’s 
terms, the money was to be forthcoming on the next day, and 
the bills ready for signatmre. 

“Good-bye,” said Delprd. “I have sold myself to you as 
much as ever did Faust to Mephistophiles. "What your first 
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3nove is, you can tell me to-morrow. You see I am ready to 
render service at once,” and nodding carelessly to Davidson, he 
left the room. 

Hart, shook his head, wondered he had never heard of hfe- 
phistophiles in the trade, and then, accompanied .by Davidson* 
nlso took his departure. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

"SEKEDICT, THE MAEEIED MAN." 

'The windows are open, and the lazy twitter of the sparrows 
floats through Tom Lyttlereck’s rooms im the Temple. That 
low querulous twitter which you may notice among the smaller 
birds in the July and August heat, which seems to say, “oh, do 
let me alone, it’s too hot for anything.” The hum of the great 
■city, a little mellowed there, seemed to influence one like the 
monotonous turns of a water-mill. Have j'ou never sat down 
■on a summer’s afternoon and heard a water-mill going on. Sis 
Jmndred and one, and two, and three glug, and four glug glug. 
Eix hundred and five glug glug, and six glug, as if contrary to 
the prescribed rule, it was trying to keep itself awake by count- 
ing and testifying by its spasmodic glugs how signally it was 
failing in the attempt. The flies seemed to have given it up as 
too hot, and only occasionally indulged in a feeble crawl, while 
that most excitable of creation, the fussy blue-bottle, gave vent 
to his uneasiness in a drowsy buzzing very different to his 
usual irascible bounce and fume. Plethoric spiders looked 
dreamingly at entangled insects, as if musing as to when they 
should muster sufficient energy and appetite to rush in' and 
finish them. 

Lolling in easy chairs with unbared throats, and clad in the 
loosest .and lightest of attire, were Tom Lyttlereck and Forbes 
languidly smoking. 
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“ It’s a curious tiling,” remarked Tom, after a silence of some 
lengtli, he had just been confiding Ms engagement to his friend, 
“it’s a curious tiling that n'hen a man is engaged, the ivholo 
circle of his acquaintances seem intuitively to know it. Is the 
fact perceptible on his countenance, or is it his .sensitiveness to 
the imputation that makes him think people aware of it?” 

“I’m sure I can’t say; you see, Tom, I’ve never tried the 
experiment, so don’t know even whether I am justified in ad- 
mitting your statement.” 

“ You’ll find it out all in good time, old fellow. ITow what 
should have made Reardon, a man I seldom do more than nod 
to, stop me yesterday and tell me that story of 'some wedding 
he’d been at last year. Did he know from my face that I was 
about to commit matrimony 1” 

“Don’t know ; what was his story, eh— funny I" 

“ "Well, "you might think so ; six weeks ago I should, perhaps ; 
but now you see eveiything's different.” 

“ Go on, let’s hear it.” 

“His story was tliis, ‘he was down at a wedding last yc.ar, I 
forget where, but it don’t matter. The ceremony was over, 
breakfast eaten, the usual amount of crying and kis-ing got 
through, and the happy pair entered the carriage that was to 
take them the first stage to paradise. The friends of the bride • 
collected at the door on the bridegroom’s side to s.ay good-bye, 
the friends of the bridegroom at the door on the other ; Good- 
b3-e, John, said the former, wish you every' h.appiness, if there’s 
an angel on earth Mamfs one, good-by'c. Mary', said the group 
at the other door, rvish you a ple.as.ant trip, t.ake care of John,, 
ioT it there is a fool 7ipon earth he's one’” 

“Devilish good!” laughed Forbes, “I wonder hov,- the h.appy 
couple got on.” 

“ Yes,” replied Lyttlcreck, “but you don’t take in the idea 
of being looked upon as ‘ John.’ I wonder why men appear so 
contemptible at their own marriages ; women, as a sex, take it 
all out of us then. How doyoutMnk Reardon saw I was an 
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engaged man wlicn he told me that story 1 did he see ‘ Benedict 
the married man ’ written in my face 1 He couldn’t have seen 
me ‘brushing my hat o’ the momiiig,’ not being admitted to 
the mj-stcries of my toilette." 

“ Of course, I can’t say positivdy, but it^s highly improbable, 
hour could hel Hang it, Tom, you’re getting sensitive about 
wrhat you ought to feel proud of.” 

"So I am," rejoined Tom, hastily; “but here’s another cu- 
rious coincidence. I met Gerald Massey a day or two back, 
you know Massey,” Frank nodded, “well I generally stop and 
have a gossip with him, and hang it all he must tdl a story of 
his sister’s wedding. It seems his youngest brother was sol- 
diering in India, and came home invalided round the Cape, 
they had written to tell lum all about the 'engagement, but he 
just missed his letters. He was a deuce of a time on his way ' 
home, and on landing made the best of his way to the paternal 
nest ; got there one morning between eleven and twelve, family 
■butler opened the door. 

“ ‘ All right, sir, so glad to see you, Mr. Eichard ; you’re just 
in time.’ 

“ ‘ ’iVhy, what’s the row ; and what am I just in time for 1’ 

“ ‘ Here, Mrs. Thompson, hits. Thompson ; here’s Mr. Eichard 
come back just in time.’ 

“In bustled the housekeepo’. *Oh, la I I am so glad to see 
you, sir, and to think of your taming up just now, just in time j 
■oh, my ! but run along, sir, you’re only just in time.' 

“ ‘ Confound it, what on earth am I in time for V 

“ Ecgular chorus of ‘ Oh, do run along, sir,' from the butler, 
housekeeper, maids, footmen, &c., ‘ Youll be just in time,' and 
it was with the greatest difficulty he at last extracted from them 
that Miss Edith and the bridal party had just left for church, 
and ‘ Oh, sir, you’ll be just in time.’ ’’ 

“IVell,” smiled Forbes, “you're talking in a most demoral- 
izing manner. If I didn’t know you pretty well, I should bo 
•.tempted to think you were regretting j'our engagement.” 
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“Don’t be a fool! j'ou know I’m only too proud of having 
won Laura ; but it’s a deuce of a business tbis ‘ getting mar- 
ried,’ I shall be awfully glad when it’s aU over.” - 
Cis Langton, had he been present, whould probably have re- 
joined, “and awfuUy sorry ever afterwards ■” but there was no 
cynicism in Frank Forbes, so he did what was probably best 
under the circumstances, he held his tongue. An accomplish- 
ment, by the way, few of us ever exercise in the right place. 

“ You see,” continued Tom, “I shall have to ‘ go in’ for work 
now. lYe shall be dreadfully poor, I don’t suppose Laura has 
much, and I’ve not a deal, that is to marry on. But she’s a dear 
plucky prl, and says she don’t mind roughing it a bit” 

“ She,” Chimed ip Forbes, “ not she, she’s a'devilish deal too 
good for you, Master Tom, and I half believe it’s only yourself 
you are thinking of, you selfi-sh old beast.” 

“FTo, f don’t think I am,” replied Tom, quietly, “but I know 
I am asking her to give up a good deal when she takes me.” 

You see, though Tom Lyttlereck has as good an opinion of 
himself as most men, he was getting very soft-hearted and 
humble at the idea of marrying an arrant little flirt. I suppose 
it is so with most of us ; more is the pity we don’t continue 
the illusion a little longer. Frank Forbes ought, as a sensible 
young man of the age, to have declined to hear his old chum 
diverge into sentimentalism, instead of which he rejoined : 

“And do you think any girl worth winning wouldn’t be pre- 
pared to do that for the man she loved i Don't talk nonsense !” 

From which I am afraid it must be inferred, that the gentle- 
man’s nature was weakly sentimental, that he probably was not 
fancy free himself, and budt airy visions of asking some demoi- 
selle to share his name and chambers at some future period. 

Do not believe that sentimentalism is confined to the softer 
sex ; two men over their tabacco can talk as much sentiment 
as the most gushing young ladies. To some men in Lyttlereck’s 
situation, a snug smoking-room, the grateful cutty, or fragrant , 
cabana, and a friend to pour corrfidences into, is Elysium. One 
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confidante is notliing to such men, they make a dozen. Per- 
bonally, I quite agree udth Bon Gaultier, — 

*' Oil lord it is tlic greatest boro 
Of all the bores I know, 

To Imvo n friend wbo’s lost bis heart 
A short time ngo.” 

Tile pair smoked ou in silence. Porbes’ last sentiment would 
bear reflection, and each sat lazily watching the smoke -wreaths. 

"By Jove !” said Toni, at last ; “to think of leaving the old 
rooms. Qoso on ten years I’ve been here, and noiv I am going 
to become a householder, pay rates and taxes, and all that sort 
of thing. How youll miss your neighbour, ehl Tell you 
•what, you'd better go in for hard work when I’m gone.” 

“ Confound your impudence !” was the rejoinder. “ Here he 
is,” continued Forbes, addressing an imaginary audience ; “just 
going to get married and ‘live happy ever afterwards,’ as the 
story books say, and he selects the hottest afternoon of the year 
to preach hard work to his friend, whom he leaves behind in 
this matter-of-fact world. Ugh, you heathen ! I suppose 
you’ve been too much immersed in your own aflfairs to notice it, 
but our friend, Charlie Eepton, carries on a most desperate 
flirtation with Mrs. Bartley.” 

“He does ; yes. I’ve seen that. It would be a deuced deal 
better for them to avoid that sort of thing. You see, he was 
very ep7-is with her before her marriage, in fact, at one time, I 
know, none of us would have been surprised to hear that Charlie 
and Belle Brabazon were engaged. I never could make out 
quite how that went off. I never saw Charlie pay any other 
woman half so much attention, and she certainly received 
it well enough. I should have thought him a great favourite 
of hers, to say the least of it Then suddenly we hear she’s 
going to be married to -Bartley, and hai'e hardly heard it before 
it’s a faet Do you recollect the way Charlie took the news of 
her m-arriage that night at Eyalston? It struck me it jarred 
upon him— he was inclined to be bitter the whole evening.” 
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■ “ Can’t say I recollect noticing it ; but I don’t tbink I ever 
san" Charlie take so much trouble to do the amiable before. 
Don’t you recollect his flirtation vrith Mrs. Inglemere doTvn in 
Barkshire 1 There vrasn’t so much earnestness of purpose about 
that. It flovred on very tranqmlly. A quiet, pleasant, dreamy 
sort of flirtation, almost pastoral in its placiditj”. Quite a 
PhiUida and Corydon arrangement." 

“Yes, that’s the devil of it. These idle, indolent men, when 
they are once roused, are apt to be doggedly obstinate. Charlie 
wiU go drifting along with his eyes shut, blindly jielding to his 
passion, and finally, rather exult in defying public opinion. 
However, Mrs. Bartley is a clever woman, and though I fear 
her marriage was rather a mistake, and though this affaire un- 
doubtedly is, yet I don’t think she'll let either herself or Cliarlie 
make fools of themselves. I suppose they’ll get talked about, 
and that’s bad enough.” 

“ Yes,’''said Forbes. “ Of course you may play with fire, and 
not bum the house down ; but it shakes your credit at the in- 
surance offices all the same.” 

“ IVell, you and I can’t help it. I know Charlie pretty well, 
and it’s a case you can speak to no man on to do good, let him 
alone. In his college days, if you wanted to harden him in 
iniquities, you had only to preach. Some horses, if they feel 
the curb, only pull the harder. Charlie’s a little that way.’’ A 
knock at the door interrupted Tom's reflections, and a boy en- 
tered with some letters, one of which Tom inunediately pounced 
upon. It was not very long and ran as follows : — 

“ Deap. Tow, 

“TFe pass-throngh town on Monday next, on onr way to 
the Bendleshams at Folkestone. I have persuaded Minnie to 
stay one night on one condition, that is : you take us some- 
where for the evening, as she says she won’t be bored doing 
propriety without something to amuse her. I don’t know that 
the arrangement then is very proper ; but there’s no great harm 
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in it, yo do as you arc told, ar, get tickets forsometihing amusing, 
and call for us at the old place in Dover Street, in time to escoift 
«3 there, ^ 

“Your own, 

“Lauka.'’ 

*' P.S.— Don’t he vain, perhaps I want to see you a little, 
jlind I have a pleasant evening. “ L.” 

After perusing it twice or thrice, Tom thrust it in his pockety 
and proceeded to leisurely skim the remainder. 

‘•Ah !” he exclaimed, “a note from Cis Langton, say they’re 
good for another paper on the Eastern Question for next montli, 
if I’ve not exhausted all my ‘laming.’ Listen to this, Frank. 

“ ‘ Tlio fact is, tlie Eastern Question is beginning to take a 
strong hold on the public mind. AVe have dreamed over it for 
years, hut people are beginning to have an inkling that the 
settlement is' near at hand, and may be of considerable dif^- 
culty. One can hardly suppose it can load to war in these days, 
but Eussia is taking a very decided attitude thereon.' 

“ Deuce take it ! I fear I sucked my brains dry on that sub- 
ject last time. I think I’ll run down to Fulham and see 
Langton.” 

“ I should wait till it got a little cooler,” chimed in Frank, 
“Eun down in the evening.’’ 

Few people, I suppose, about Arigust, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three, would have recognised the possibility of our going 
to war. AVas not the age too advanced for any appeal to the 
mvordi Disagreement among nations was a mere matter of 
•diplomacy. You make a demonstration there— we must move 
troops to threaten that— good, that becomes embarrassing. AlTe 
ishall move a squadron here wliich will give check to your castle. 
Yes, precisely j but if I transfer a corjw tfamSe ther^ I menace 
your frontier and produce an imeute among your pawns. Ar- 
mies and fleets were mere pieces on the board, never destined 
-to actually come in collision. 
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“ England is a great nation,” said Eussia. “ Slie is above all 
things a consistent nation. She cannot object to a little an- 
nexation on my part in Europe, Laving just annexed herself 
the territory of Oude in Asia. She wants a route to India, we 
will bribe her ndth another bit of annexation. The Sick Man 
verily is verj' sick. The de.ith struggle is sometimes painful, it 
would be kind to assist nature.” 

At the beginning of this century, I believe, in remote coun- 
try districts it was not thought wrong in domestic life to assist 
nature. In the Memoirs of Mr. Barham, we read of the old 
gentleman who was dying rather hard, and in the words of the 
nurse, “ I just took the pillow from under his head, pinched his 
poor nose, and, poor dear, he went off like a lamb.” "What 
could be more truly charitable than to assist nature in lier death 
throes. It can concern but us two. Austria may not like it, 
still she'-vnll have to bear it. So Russia argued it would be 
better she should just pinch the Ottoman nose, while England 
took the pillow from under his head. 

But there were two things which Russia could hardly have 
reckoned upon. First that the Emperor of the French wanted 
an European war to consolidate his dynasty. Secondly, that 
marvellous spirit of fair play which characterizes the English 
nation. Egypt might be a de-sirable acquisition j but taking 
the pillow from under the )Sick Man’s head was so mean and 
cowardly, that the English nation’s wrath rose at the idea. In- 
dian affairs were not known much of in those days by the ge- 
neral public. The annexation of Oude was looked on as pro- 
bably that of a small and troublesome district infested by 
robbers. But aggression by Russia in Europe was not to be 
heard of. She must not be allowed “ to pinch the Sick Man’s 
poor nose,” and the “Anglo-French Preventive Aggressive So- 
ciety” was the consequence. 

The great struggle is long since over, nothing remains but a 
few ribbons, crosses, and “ the biU.” The French Emperor con- 
solidated his dynasty, and gave la grande nation a strong dose 
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ol' tlie y?o?>« they love so. As for the Sick Man, he seems at 
in e^cTit more decrepid than ever, and signs point unmistakeahly 
t'l the end of Ottoman rule in Europe. 

For the next half hour Tom avas supposed to be revolving the 
Eastern Question in his mind, though in reality, I fear, he was 
think] ng more over Laura’s note. Forbes -was buried in a book. 
At- last Tom rose, sti etched himself, dived into his bedroom, 
and re-appearing with his hat, nodded a “ good-bye” to Forbes, 
and plunged into the ever bustling Strand. 

There’s a fascination for me in the Strand, for the matter of 
that in any large bustling thoroughfare. I am apt as I moon 
along, and I plead guilty to being an inveterate street-lounger, 
to speculate on the vocations of the passers-by. I wonder, for 
instance, at the old gentleman looking so^ earnestly into the 
lamp shop, where he lives, whether he meditates on a new solar 
for his drawing-room, dorni Clapham way I should think. Is 
that pretty girl with him his daughter ? But ah, there’s another ! 
what is she 1 That young lady so quietly dressed, becomingly 
too, though sho^ving palpably in the somewhat worn bonnet 
that she finds this world’s geavhard to come by. She carries 
a j'oll of music in her hand. Is she a music jnistress, or is she 
a straggler at the theatres % I begin to conjure up visions of 
an Ada Latimer, when a collision with a strong-bodied young 
man, carrying a large basket, knocks me into the gutter, a coii- 
ire-lemjis which his “ now then stupid” does little to alleviate. 
Iso, the Strand is not meant for castle-building, so I walk on 
brLslily, only to catch myself wondering at the end of the next 
twenty yards, what the deuce that red-nosed man with the 
big umbrella and rather worn gloves may be. Clerk confi- 
dential in an old city firm, comfortable savings, snug little house 
at Islington, perh.aps. Here I find myself balancing opposite 
a black-bearded foreigner, who after we have simultaneously 
stepped t%vo or three times, first to the curb-stone and then 
back again to the wall, gets by me at last with a flourish of his 
hat, and a "Pardon, MonsieurT 
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Tom Lyttlerect, though at this' time I’ll admit he had every 
provocation to indulge in reveii^ did not misconduct himself as 
I should have done, but made his \ray rapidly along Piccadilly, 
turned in at Hyde Park Comer, and began more leisurely to 
traverse the now deserted ‘Bow.’ 

Here he began meditating on how well Laura had looted on 
horseback that season, for that young lady had contrived to 
coax Charlie Eepton out of several mounts. Mrs. Bartlqr had 
also been kind to her on that pointy beside some few other 
friends, so that on the whole she had contrived to “manage a 
horse” most days during her three months in London. Then he 
thought whether he didn’t like her best in her walking dress, 
and while deep in perpleidty about this momentous question, 
a hand was laid on his shoulder, and Charlie Bepton exclaimed : 

“ How are you, Tom, my hero 1 Are you wandering here in 
all the agony of a sonnet to her eyebrow 1” 

“ Don't chaff, old fellow. She and Minnie pass through torni 
on their way to Folkestone on Monday.” 

Of course this being uppermost in his own thoughts, he must 
needs at once blurt it out to Charlie. 

“ Oil Lord, it i; the greatest here. 

Of oil the hores I tnoir,” &c. , 

Hot that I pity diarlie in the least. Knowing the circum- 
stances, he, to speak metaphorically, “stirred up the ants’ 
nest people who do that murt take the consequences. 

“ Pleasant^” he returned, “ for you and Laura, of course you’ll 
be meeting them and seeing them off, and all that sort of 
thing ; I scrawled a line to widi you joy, and conclude yon got 
it. It took me rather aback. I never thought of your marry- 
ing, to tell the truth, "Vl^ell, Tom, Pm not going to tell you 
Laura’s an angel She and I have had too many fights in our 
time for that ; but she’s a red good girl in qiite of her being a 
little fast She’s no humbug, and says what she means. She 
wouldn’t have ‘gone in’ for marrying you, unless she meant 
making you a good wife." 
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“ Tlianl: ye,” said Tom, and strange as it may seem, no con* 
gratuktion on Lis marriage had pleased him more than this. 
Tho reason is obvious. It ivas simply that, without compJi- 
mcntaiy language, it endorsed his own opinion, and Tom h.-id 
a little lost his nerve and confidence in Lis own judgment since 
hr had bebn desperately in love. His naturally shrewd hes^d 
still at times made him reflect as to whether they two wefo 
quite ciilculated to bepn life together on a moderate income ^ 
He rather trembled at the idea of Laura’s finding the modest 
home ho could offer her, a little flat, after tho big houses riie wAS 
w’ont to spend .so much of her time in ; where she was so greAt 
an authority on theatricals, tableaux, and all those etcetera 
with which in such houses so mudi of tho winter mouths is 
killed. He knew, none better, that many of the houses he (>c 
she frequented at present, would be closed to thcmasamanic<l 
couple. 

I was once staying with a friend of mine at a clergyman’s 
house. Tho Rectory was close to the church, and we wci» 
lounging at the window to see a wedding party come out. T])0 
ladies of our party were loud in their encomiums of the bride* 
bridesm.'iids, &c. Hy friend looked on in silence for two or 
three minutes, and then in an absent sort of w'ay murmured* 
“Poor fellow ! he little thinks ho will always have two railway 
tickets to pay for in future." 

“But now I come to think of it,” said Tom, “ what tho deuCO 
are you doing in townl I thought you were off to tho 
Moori” 

“So I ought to have been; but that fool Ballantine, he’s 
always making a mess of it, was so long seeing about a moor* 
that I hear now we’ve got a shocking bad one. It’s a bad year 
with the grouse besides, and I almost doubt whether it’s worth 
while going up ; but where arc you bound fori” 

“hlaking my way to Cis Langton's, ho lives out in this di- 
rection. Have you seen Mrs. Bartley lately, or has she left 
townl" 
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“No, slie’s still in Lniulnn. I s.w lirr yesterday, in fact, 
(lined there. I don’t quite know wliat to do uith Tiiy.'-clf, if I 
don’t go to tlic !Moors. Tliiiik I shall try the seaside for tlirce 
wcok.s— only where to go, is the question.” 

“I should have a shy at the grou.=o, if I were you,” replied 
Tom. “ In the meantime, I must go across here, which I con- 
clude is out of your line, so good-hyc, old fellow,” and the pair 
separated. 

Tom 3nu=cd a little over Charlie’s jiot having left town, 
opined that Mr.s. Hartley had probably something to say to it, 
wondered whether the .sport on the Moors was ns bad as Charlie 
described, and finally stepped out manfully in the direction of 
Fulham. 

Arrinng at CLs's mode.st rc.sidcnce. Tom rang the bell and 
inquired of the .smart maid-.'ervant avho answered it, whether 
Mr. Langton was at home. 

"Xo, sir,” replied the girl ; “but I don't think he’ll bo long 
tiv.st. Mill you step up stairs, sirl Miss Breezie is in tbe 
drawing-room.” 

“Tliank.s, I think I will,’’ and though his mind avas full rtf 
another avoman, Tom could not hut admit that ho had seldom 
seen .a prettier picture than Breezie offered as he entered the 
half open door. She avas .sitting in the avindow bending over 
Ler easel The (lying rays of tbe afternoon sun jdayed through 
the maf-?cs of her golden hroavn hair, and lit up her pretty face, 
a.s aa-itli .'^lightly compre.^sed 'broavs she straggled avitli some 
difficidty in her avork. Ilcr neat inu.slin draperies avere ju.st 
warmed through the gilded panes, avhile the smallc-st of avhitc 
hands b.alanced the brush in an undecided avay. She did not 
hear Lj'ttlercck's approach till he was close to her, avhen .slie 
raised her head. 

“ Oh, Mr. Lyttlcrcck, I’m so glad to see you !” and .she gave 
Tom her hand “I don’t like gia-ing in, still, you see, this tree 
in the foreground lias proa-cd too much for me. I’m quite glad 
of an excuse to gia-e it aip for a while. IVhat brings you here ; 
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to see pajia, I’m afraid] Nevertheless, you must make shift 
■with me for a -while.” 

“ Well, rude a.s it may he. I’m afraid that I must admit it 
■u'as your father ” 

“Of course it -was,” intemipted Breezie, “and under other 
cirramstances, I should punish you for that admission. But as 
I like Laura extremely, am to he one of her bridesmaids, and 
you’ve no business to think of anyone else just now, I shall be 
merciful. Papa ■vv'ill be in very soon. In the meantime, you 
and I will have a re.al good gossip. How’s Laura ] and where 
is slio ]” 

Here was an opening. I need .scarcely say Tom availed him- 
self of it, and was diffuse on the subject. 


Fortunately, women don’t think so. Anything connected 
avilh a marriage is sure to elicit sympathy, or at least, attention 
from them. Tom and Breezie accordingly got on very well, till 
the return of Cis Langton invited the discussion of dinner and 
the Eastern question. 

One is told never to sing the praises of one woman to ano- 
ther — dangerous it is undoubtedly. But if there is a time 
when you may deviate from this rule, it is when you chant the 
praises of your bride elect. Wliy] Is it that her sister sees 
the imperfections of the angel — the spots on the sun, and so 
derives a malicious pleasure from our rhapsodies ] 


CHAPTER XIX. 

DOW*X AT FOLKESTONE. 

The sea ! the first smell of the salt water, do we ever forget it ] 
No ; to those born and nourished -within the ro.ar of the surf, 
its memory never fades. Our path in life may throw us amongst 
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the gusty uplands, the smiling valleys, or the husy hum of great 
cities ; hut the man, u-ho as a child played on the edge of salt 
avater, rememhers it still. Years may elapse ere he sees it — 
earning his bread in some inland region, he still at times in his 
dreams hear? the fierce thunder of the waves as they surge on 
the shingle-bound coast at flood tides. Again mcniorj' carric.s 
him back in milder mood— ho hears tho low lazj' rippling of 
the ocean as it coquettishly lasses the shore ; he sees the broad 
shimmering pathway the moon casts over the waters, the avhiic 
cliffs .standing out like so many ghostly colossal sentinels ; the 
air seems charged arith liquid laughter. 

The picture changes. That dull ghastly moon, the grey 
mackerel skj*, tho light scudding clouds ; the breeze gambolling 
in its strength, as if first tossing a lady’s curls ere it sliowd 
its power ; the long solemn boom of the surf ; the low dark 
cloud Jnst above tho horizon. Hu h.as seen it many time.-!, so 
ho can fancy tho coming change. The sea, one great cahlnui 
of wrath, the huge waves now struggling furiously avith erHi 
other ; noav combining for one saa'age rusli at the shore they 
had of late kissed so gently ; their avhitc crests tos.-ing a? they 
fall back in broken confusion, like the avreek of an army of 
Paladins recoiling from an unsuccessful assault on some grim 
medimval fortres.?. The skj'lit up noav and again arith tho quick 
sharp a-iolet-tinted lightning, throwing its lurid light on the 
chalky cliffs. The sharp shrill whistle of the avind nins rapidly 
up the gamut, finally shrieking aloud in its anger. 

Yeats may roll by. To him who was first nurtured by tho 
so.a there is ever a magnetic spell in the salt avater. He is on 
Ids avay thither — miles ere it is in sight he becomes conscious 
of the old feeling, the old flavour is in his nostrils ; ho smellcth 
the brine ; bis pulse quickens ; his nerves tingle ; an exlula- 
ratioii of spirits is upon him. Jaded perchance in mind and 
body, ho comes there for licaltli, and already, ere his eyes can 
rest upon her, he feels the magnetic influence of the mighty 
occau— his nurse. 
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^Vl^o, to -whom it Las cLanced, tLougL perLaps wearied with 
the voyage, will not recal with pleasure those glorious evenings 
in the tropics, when the sun met ilie ocean in a flood of crim- 
son light, turning the light clouds into one blazing landscape 
of liill and headland. Memory brings back the soft murmur- 
ing ripple of the water under the ship’s side ; the well nigh 
dark hour that succeeded the sun’s disappearance, ere the 
“Southern Cross” showed in idl his majesty with the fleecy 
Magellan clouds and all the glittering jewellery of the southern 
hemisi)hero ; while the caressing trade wind made the vessel 
dance merrily o’er the sparkling water-. Verily, one’s evening 
cigar was wrapped iu rose leaves at such time. 

I cannot recollect, though I think it is Montaigne, who has- 
given ns such a charming chapter on the fitness of reading cer- 
tain books under certain circumstances. “ The Ancient Mari- 
ner" is always charming; but will never bo read to such ad- 
vantage as “ under the lino.” From Beachy Head, round Dunge- 
ness to the Foreland, what a mine of historical recollections 
that bold sliingly coast conjures up. From the landing of tire 
Eomans, dorni to Sir John Moore drilling his troops at Shorn- 
cliffe for the disastrous campaign that terminated in the trium- 
phant^ though useless, flash of Corunna, that line of coast 
figures largely in the annals of English history. The charm 
of romance hangs round it. Think of the wild smuggling- 
legends -with which every mile is associated, -n-hen Folkestone 
was but a small fishing village, and the women thereof wives 
and daughters of fishers. But^ alas for romance ! the bold 
smugglers are gone, and their descendants levy their black 
mail on the traveller instead of the Government. Eapacious. 
shop-keepers take the place of “Smuggler Bill," while “the- 
bonnie fish-mves” let lodgings, keep milliners’ shops, and dress, 
up their daughters in silks and satins on Sundays. 

It is with the Folkestone of the present we have to do. The- 
Folkestone of the rapacious lodgjng-keepcr, of tidal trains, of 
mail packets, of beach tents, of bathing machines, and that: 
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boasts, last tbougli not least, tlic Pavilion Hotel Ecli])sirig 
rapidly its neigbbonr Dover, Tritli its fast diminisbing resident', 
its conipulsorj- soldier element and autumnal flood of strange 
people. The tide of fashion, ever capricious, has ebbed from 
Dover to ri.so high at Folkestone. There is the camp u-itb its 
bands ; there is the daily agonizing spectacle contained in the 
mail-boat ; there arc cricket matches to look at ; there's the 
ever bracing Lees to walk up and down on ; and when, too, 
undue exhilaration of spirits has been produced by all these 
and the fresh evening sea breezes, is there not the pilgrimage 
to Hythc, most mildewed of villages, to bring one back to a 
sense of graaity 1 Tliat ghastlj'-looking place, with its green, 
damp assembly-rooms, which require much faith in order to 
believe them the lively rooms tradition records tlicy were in the 
days jof the “ Staff Corps,” Ifartello Towers, and the formation 
of the Jlilitary Canal. 

Mrs. Bartley, after considerable debate, had at length deter- 
mined tliat Folkestone should have tlie benefit of lier sojourn 
that autumn. Her husbandhadrathersuggestedBrighton, things 
were not looking altogether rosy in “the City.” The money- 
making machine was troubled in his mind j but ho was ever 
indulgent to the u-ishes of his young wife, and he could nm 
down for Saturday and Sunday, or longer, should the god ho 
worshipped allow. We all worship it more or less, for the 
matter of that, and if so many of us are not money-making 
machines, it is because we do not know how to set about the 
manufacture. What a pity the bulk of us are bom nith .so 
little to spend, and so little power of accumulating. Take 
comfort, ray poor spendthrift bretlraen, makers of large for- 
tunes seldom enjoy them. It is given to certain of this gene- 
ration to make, in order that the ne.vt may have some able to 
spend. 

Mrs. Bartley had accordingly come doura to Folkestone, and 
established herself in a very pleasant set of rooms at the Pa- 
vilion. When the wheels of your chariot are gilded, the road 
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Tims eas}', ruts are for those who travel in copper coaches. 
vSeated. .at .an open avindoav, overlooking the Channel, Belle was 
musing over the last few weeks. The cornig.ated brow seemed 
to show that, in the adsta her dreaming eyes looked down, the 
pictures were not all pleasant. She thoiight of many things— 
■of wh.at was, avluat might have been — wishing, as most men 
and women avill till the end of time, that she could live over 
■again the irrevocable past. IVhy had she let her pique hurry 
her into this f.atal marriage 1 She blamed herself, woman-like, 
more than Charlie Eepton. She was to blame deeply— those 
who sell themselves to gold ever arc ; but in this every-day 
world of ours it is d.aily done, .and held but a venial sin. Well, 
I fancy it carries its own punishment hcaadly enough, without 
our troubUng our ]ie,ads to throw stones. Was Eepton guiltless 
in thisc.ase? Had he not given her to expect both by word 
and look a different ending 1 Had not his pique, indolence, 
.selfishness, or wh.at you will, as much to do udth it 'as sliel 
What was she to do 1 Why had he sought her agiainl llTiy 
had she encouraged him to do So? 

Of course she thought he might still be an old friend ; as a 
matter of course she was just beginning to awake to the con- 
sciousness that he was becoming something very different. It 
is not worth while to indulge in any abuse of Platonic philoso- 
phy. It is very good when we get too old for any other, and 
when that epoch occurs I must leave for the avise to determine, 
merely advising a liberal margin. 

BeUe pondered over this ; she thought, too, much of her 
liusband. It’s true, she acknowledged to herself that she c.ared 

■ ” " ’ ' ’ ' ■ ’ : though they had little in common, he 

' e had ever humoured her every whim ; 
she owed something to him ; she would see Eepton no more. 
It was not likely she should see him again that year, and next 
season she would go abroad, or with a little tact might even 
avoid seeing much of him in London. Indignant tears rose to 
Belle’s eyes .as she made this praiseworthy resolution that she 
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sliodd still caro for a mau who had treated her so badly ; and 
yet had he done so, was it not her fanlt? was not she to 
blame? why had she no patience ? She alone could toll what 
a bitter, sharji-tongued old woman had to say to it all. Tes, 
tlioso bitter old women make many matches— I don’t know 
whether in Iloavcn, where they arc all rcsistcred, were told ; 
but they do in this world. 

Belle dried her eyes ; it was of conr.se wrong of her ever to 
have wet tlicm, but then we arc not always masters of our- 
selves upon tlicse occasions. She had made up her mind, she 
had argued cleverly round the ch’clc, felt what all women dearly 
love— that she was making a sacrifice; she would bo firm — 
what a fool she had been. A knock at the door cut short her 
reflections, and the waiter announced 5Ir. Kepton. 

“ How do you do 1 I heard you were here when I arrived 
last night.” 

“ Heard I was here— why tliis .affectation ? Y ou knew I was 
licrc. Why are you not at the Moors V' .she spoke with bitter- 

Charlie .saw intuitively that something was wrong. Belle 
was not difficult to read, and lie had the book by heart. 

“We’ve got such a shocking bad Moor, and the accounts of 
the sport are so poor, that I finally determined to come to the 
sea for a fortnight ; knowing that you and the Clippington girls 
were down here, I thought I should find this pleasant.” 

The Clippington ^rls was a lucky suggestion. Belle was not 
aware of their being in the neighbourhood. Of course, she 
thought, if the sport is so bad on the IMoors, and he wanted to 
come to the sea-side, it was natural he should select the water- 
ing place at which his favourite cousins were staj-ing. It was 
a narcotic to her conscience. 

Eecovering herself at once, she replied — 

“Ho— are they? I’m so glad. I didn’t know they were 
here. I haven’t seen them. Where are they staying ?” 

“ At the Eendleshams’, just off the Lees ; but they only came 
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clorni tTO days ago. I thonglit you irould all make such a 
cliecry party, and be very jolly down here ; so, the Moors hav- 
ing failed, it struck me I couldn’t do better than join you for 
a fortnight. Lj-ttlereck, too, I should think, will run down for 
a few days.” 

“ Charming I of course. "We can organize no end of pleasant 
parties. I don't know what there is to see about here, as I 
was never at Folkestone before; but* there must be lots of 
things. Do you know the place 1— if not, you must read up 
the local guide-book and find out everything for us.” 

“ Plenty to see, plenty to do — ^thore always is if you have 
only pleasant people,” remarked Charlie. “ The bog of Allen, or 
the fens of Lincolnshire, do well enough to look at, if you’ve 
<inly nice people to see them with. I have thought a wretched 
lold ruin in the ugliest county in England charming, while I re- 
icollcct being most unfavourably impressed avith the valley of 
itho "Wye. It’s all a matter of association. If you think can- 
•didly over what you’ve seen best worth looking at in nature, 
you'll find that they were not tlfe views which enchanted you 
anost at the time, or that you treasure in your memory as the 
•j sunny days of existence.” 

“You think, I presume, then, that people make places? — 
that we like or dislike localities according to those we meet 
there 1” 

“In great measure, people and circumstances guide us. I 
lio.ar a man rave of ihe attractions of some out-of-the-way 
place, a place always pre-supposed to be singularly destitute 
• of any. I cross-examine him, analyse his feelings ; I come to 
it at last, ho met such a pretty ^1 staying dmvn there. I 
sec it all now, he was frightfully spoony ; she, whoever she 
was, tlwew a roseate tinge over tie whole place. "Whatever 
may come of that flirtation, he associates that place in his 
mind always TOth ^orious sunsets, &c., &c,, though probably 
his lodgings were uncomfortable, the, toW contemptible, the 
.•surrounding country detestable^ and an east wind prevalent 
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nine montlis out of the yenr. "When a man begins borii;g nio 
•svitli the delights of any idace, I always ask, ‘wlio did ymi 
know there V and if in the next five minutes you haven’t dis- 
covered a foniinine object of interest, put no faitli in niy i>hilo- 
sophy.-’ 

'• And wiiat about the ladies'!” inquired Mrs. Bartley, laughing. 

“ That’s another thing, I think I must leave them to you. I 
suppose, though, they talk to each other much as we do ; they 
don't confide their loves to us, you .see, .and are not such blun- 
dering boobies as we arc to betray their hands unurittingly. 
Mdion they talk love to us, it’s generally interacting and personal 
on both .sides ; I never knew but one who confided in mo 
otherwise.” 

“ Let me hear about that, you would make such a channing 
confidanti’. IVhat did you advise 1 'What was the ca.co 1’’ 

“ Terj’ common-place, even she didn't believe her so.x ; .die 
didn’t take me into her confidence till the affair was ;dl over, 
and she knew I had heard it all from the other side. 1 knew 
one other case of a lady taking a gentleman into her confidence 
under those circumstances ; but it ended in her mariying the 
confidante instead of the original lover — so perhaps they're 
right, it’s safer not.” 

Belle had now thoroughly recovered herself, and when Charlie 
took his lea%-e was as cordial as usual ; and all the conscientious 
resolutions of the morning had vanished. She thought only 
now of what a pleasant fortnight they might have ; it was 
absurd, she had been low-spirited — ^uhat nonsense ! Of course 
she and Charlie would be very good friends ; she had control 
over herself, and if he was foolish enough to make the mistake 
of overstepping proper limits, why, then it would be time 
enough to set him right. It is of course much more courageous 
to trust to your strength of mind than ignobly to fly tempta- 
tion. For my part, I am a weak mortal, and would sooner 
trust to my heels than my resolutions any day. 

Charlie Eeptou’s mind, as he lounged up to the Lees, w.as a 
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chnn^. 'W'lint ]ic meant, ivlmt lie wanted, he could hardlj’ have 
told. Iwd he been so minded. Oftentimes he chafed furiously 
that Hello was lost to him ; then again, when his better angel 
got the better of him, he swore to break off the intimacy, he 
would go abroad, travel, anything. He owned to himself that 
l;e loved Hello pas.sionateh', and would fiercely have resented 
the idea that his love coidd bring but shame and sorrow to her. 
Like many other men, Eepton preferred putting aside a diffi- 
culty to looking it straight in the face. A glance at Belle’s 
dec]! grey eyes and handsome face would scatter his good reso- 
lutions at any time. How would it all end 1 well, time would 
show j in the ineauwliilc, 

“ Galhor jc rosebuds wliile yc may.” 

Ho was neither a foolish man, nor aftogether an unprincipled 
otic ; he saw clearly the madness of his present proceedings, 
but lacked energy to fly tcmpt.ation. He cursed tbo indccisioir 
that had .sojiarated them ; but never accepted the situatioti, to 
wit, that they tvcrc irrevocably separated ; .so he drifted on 
witii all the persistent obstinacy of an indolent man, thoroughly 
roused by a gromh pnmon. 

Kcithcr he nor Belle Iiad guessed that already bitter tongues 
were bu.sy with their names. Tho accu.sod arc generally the 
Ia.st to hear of their sins on such occasions. Society sheds 
many unnecessary tears over ofTenders, who are still uncon- 
scious of the crime on which they have been arraigned and 
found guilty. Society often not only precipitates, but incu- 
batc.s the very offence wliich so shocks it. Men ran away with 
their nciglibours’.svivcs because society lias deemed them about 
to do BO ; still there is not much commiseration duo to tho -vic- 
tim.s. If you cat of tho apples of the Dead Sea, you cannot 
complain if their flavour is not that of honest Kipston pip- 
pins. If you make love to women you ought not, don’t c.v- 
pect sympathy if .sorrow comes of it ; it’s a censorious ss'orld^ 
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“ Oh, yes it is,^^ laughed jilinnie. “ You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, you know very well ” 

Leaning over the balustrade of the upper terrace are a 
•couple in earnest conversation. 

“ Well, Miss Langton,” said Jack Travers— for they were the 
.pair — “ this will be our last meeting for ever so long.’' 

No 1 Lm so sorry. Why % Must you go back to your 
Tegiment T 

“ Yes ; I had an extension of two days on purpose to be here 
^to-day, but I start to-morrow.'^ 

“ Oh ! dear, and Belle talks of going to the sea in about three 
weeks. I shall lose all my friends, and I have so few that are 
^really friends," 

• “And may I hope that I am one of that limited listT in- 
quired Jack. 

“ Of course you are. Didn't I appoint you my knight, and 
•order you to wear my colours at our very first meeting % Don't 
I look upon you as my champion now, upon all occasions, a 
' wery preux chevalier^ ready to die for me if necessary j" 

' “ Well, but you never gave me your colours," 

“No," interrupted Breezie, laughing; ‘‘I'm afraid it isn't 
the fashion in these degenerate days— any more than it is for 
men to die for us— and after all, I don't see much use in their 
•doing that if we care anything about them. Do you^ It's al- 
ways the nice people who get killed, or into difiiculties, and 
have to go away; which is the same sort of thing." 

Miss Langton, in her somewhat Bohemian life, had seen a 
.-good deal of the latter interruption to friendship, which may 
account for her wandering and desultory speech. 

“ Well, I hope — it's selfish, but we all hope the same, when 
we say good-bye to people we like — I hope you’ll miss me." 

“Indeed I shall. You've been very kind to me — to say 
nothing of the* dangers which you ran once in my behalf," and 
.Breezie gave an arch smile, as she thought of the scene at 
icing’s Cross. 
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siglited cousin was very difficult to blind. He was quite aware 
tliat often as Laura Lad rallied bim about Mrs. Inglemere and 
similar Undresses, she Lad never alluded to Lis flirtation with 
Belle. He didn’t suppose for one moment tLat it Lad escaped 
her. How, what Lad brought him to Folkestone was, he felt, 
difficidt to account for to anyone with Lama’s penetration and 
knowledge of the antecedents. 

He paused for a moment ere he replied, “That the sport on 
the Moors was so indifferent, Lis letters told him, that he had 
decided on not going there this year ; that, in consequence, he 
determined on running down for two or three weeks to the sea 
instead.” 

“ And so,” replied Laura,.*' for the benefit of our society and 
Mrs. Bendlesham’s luncheons, you have come to Folkestone. 
Giarlie, I don’t believe you. Never mind, sir, when I find out 
the real cause, tremble for this want of confidence.” 

“ Well, in the meantime, what are you going to do udth your- 
selves this afternoon ? Don’t you mean Laving a walk some- 
where 1” 

“ Yes. of course. Come along, Minnie, and let’s get our bon- 
nets on.” 

A few turns of the Lees, and it became evident a band w^as 
playing in one of the adjacent squares, and thereto the party 
resorted. Some green-coated, flat-capped Germans were dis- 
coursing very pretty music through their dingy-looking brass 
instruments. The garden was thronged ; chairs at a premium ; 
and Charlie had some little difficulty before he found seats for 
his party. They ,had not long established themselves, ere 
Laura’s eye caught the approach of a graceful figure, robed in a 
sweeping dark silk. 

“Who’s this!” she exclaimed; but as she spoke, Charlie 
Kepton sprang to lus feet, and advanced quickly to meet the 
lady in question, to whom he lifted his hat ; and in a few 
seconds, Mrs. Bartley had shaken hands with the party, and 
was in possession of Charlie’s vacated chair. 
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A glance of intelligonre crosj-cd Laura’s face. RIic ^.w t.nv.- 
too clearly what had hronght Cliarlic to I'olkoilone. For a 
minute the hluc eyes were trouhlcd, and then Mie had made uj> 
lier mind a.s to her rdc on the occasion. There .was, of course, 
nothing to bo said; shcwa.-> very fond of Charlie, and liked 
Mr.-.. Hartley much also. Clc.arly, the bc.st thing they could 
do, w.TS to be vciy fricndl 5 -, and fee a good dc.nl of her nvhile 
there. She thought them both fooli-h ; but it nvoiild be best if 
they joined parties cvcri^vhe^c ; would at all events prevent 
.‘-caudal, and give them time to come to their senses. .So no- 
thing could bo more cordial th.nn Laura’s m.nnncr, when, after 
•strolling about for the whole afternoon together, they eventually 
.'•eparated preparatorj' to dinner, Imving entered into cng.ige- 
inonts for the ne.xt day. while Clmrlic iiuielly c-corled Mr.-i. 
Hartley brek to the hotel. 

Friday brought domi Mr. R.nrtley, by no means in the best 
of humours. Tilings looked black in the City, consequently ho 
took a jaundiced view of the accommodation of the hotil. 
I’ooh poohod the sonp ; anathematizcrl the sherrj- ; abused tiic 
waiters ; and finally rclios-cd his mind by ‘ blowing up' tho 
Landlord. Wondered what his wife could see in Foll:c.-tonc? 
Enlarged a good dc.al upon the superiority of Erighlon ; and 
after having been bilious and abusive for cighUand-forty hours, 
once more betook liiin.self to his money-making. To hLs pretty 
wife, .as ever, he w.as kind ; but I should tWnk tho mjTmidon.s 
of tho hotel put him down as a gentleman ‘dilBcult to please.’ 

The sunny August d.aj-s slipped plc.asantly aw.ay. They, th.at 
is, the ClippingtoHs, 5Irs. Bartley, Charlie, and Tom Lj-ttle- 
rccl:, who had now joined the party on tho plea of his health 
requiring change, went over to Canterbury and Dover, made 
c.\cursions to .Shakc-spearo’s Cliff, saw the mysterious Golgoth.a 
near Hythc, lounged on the Lees, ic., in short, revelled in .all 
the pleasant idleness of the sc.a-sidc. Charlie was still in per- 
tinacious attcncLanco on Mrs. B.artley ; but Tom and Laura, 
lost in their own sweet communing, paid but little attention 
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tliereto. Alas, tliat such rosy hours should be so few ! I verily 
believe some people miss getting married, from fear of curtail- 
ing those delicious hours of love-making. We must confess 
marriage tarns the poem into prose, and to reflective minds do- 
mestic bliss suggests baggage, babies, and a difficulty about free 
wandering from henceforth. 

It’s a glorious night towards the end of August, and after 
much promenading of the Lees, the party has rather scattered, 
though at nine or thereabouts, Mrs. Eendlesham, excellent 
woman, has solemnly adjured them to be in to tea. 

Charlie and Belle are wandering slowly along the edge of the 
cliff. They pause and look dorni over the glittering water, 
which the big red hanmst moon bathes in silver. 

“ Do you recollect,” whispers Charlie, “ standing on the pier 
at Brighton, just such a night as this, last year, ^vith the band 
plaj-ing in the distance T 

A dangerous reminiscence ; they both recollected that even- 
ing, one of those sunny spots in their flirtation, although the 
moon shone down upon it. Bello was then still Miss Brabazon. 
The scene came back to them. A stanza of that fine ballad of 
Lord Dorset’s de.soribes the feeling. 

“ "WTicn any mournful tunoyou hear, 

That dies in every note, 

As if it sighed with each man’s loro 
Tor being so remote, 

Think then how often love we've made 
To you when nil those tunes were played.” 

And as the notes of the ever-playing watering-place band 
died away, Bello’s face softened. Yes, it was the same air ; but 
how different were things with them now. She thought of 
what she had then dreamt — how a wall had risen up betsveen 
them so soon afterwards, ■\^^lat had been the consequence 
thereof 1 

Neither spoke for some minutes ; but there are times when 
silence is eloquence. Pauses which say more than lips could 
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ever utter. Wien muteness does more for ns than rliaj'=<.ly. 
jBc.'ir this in niind, 3'c t.-ilkers, .nnd be c-areful bow you Jiurrj'tl -• 
undanic. 

Cbatlic v>-as tlio first to brc.ak eitcncc. 

“ It seems Ion? n.eo.''lie s.iid j “but its one of tliose memorie.' 
tluat will hast my life time. Wiilst 1 live I slmll nes'cr forset 
tli.vt evening.” 

“ Nor I,” munnured Hclle, b.alf unconsciouslj* to herself. 

“1Mi.at different thoughts and boiies I h.ad then. Tin’s .scene 
is like, bnt it wants the glamour, enchantment— what j-ou will, 
of tho.so daj-s.'’ 

•‘Ye.s, pcrhap.s,'’Eaid Belle, dreamily. “I suppo.eo we were 
joungor then ; bnt it’s getting diillj', we had better go into 
Mrs. Bcndlcsliam's and sec almut some tea.'* 

“ Tlmt evening, I dare saj*. is not so deeply engr.vvcd on j’onr 
raemoxy as mine," said Charlie, rather piqued. 

“ Perhaps not," she replied, (as if she would ever forget it) 
** owhlier e'ert U grand s'crct des tiatrrtx forks, is it not ? I 
pique myself on my .«trcngth of mind. Don’t look ango't 1'’*^ 
a great dc.al to try .and forget." 

The last words came almost plaintively from her lips, rs 
they walked back to Mrs. Kcndlc-clmm’s. 


CHAPTER NX. 

AS OU> STOnV. 

Loxpos is stepping out brisklj*. It is one of those raw winter 
mornings, with just a cracldc of frost in the air, pcdcstri.sns 
c.aii}' their somewhat blue noses high, looking c,spable, as they 
step along, of indefinite miles in the hour, if called upon. The 
“bus” outsiders look as if they had made .a mist.nke, and sud- 
denly become consdous, that running from Paddington Green 
or Islington to the City was .a far preferable and more manly 
thing to do. Athletes begin to have tli.at over-weening con- 
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Rciousness, so inseparable from the approach of frost, staters 
according to their various capadties are contemplating abstruse 
figures, the outside edge or innumerable falls. Cab-drivers look 
at tlidr horses’ legs, ns if that could be an encouraging specta- 
cle, and muse over the necessity of getting their shoes “ cocked." 
Schoolboys are •nrapped up in glorious visions of plum-pudding, 
beneficent undcs, pantomimes, and exaggerated tips. Pretty 
girls arc thinking of pleasant Christmas parties in country 
houses, blushing slightly at the thought of miseltoe and some 
favoured cousin ; favoured cousins, on the contrary, are medi- 
tating more upon their chance of weathering the yearly financial 
crisis th.sn on miseltoe. Tailors are wondering gloomily as to 
who is likely to really meet “the compliments of the season,” 
and as to where the screw may be applied with advantage. 

In short, Christmas is approaching with signs of a frost. 

Cis Langton sat moodily before his fire at the little house at 
Fulham ; the breakfast was just deared away, and Breezie was 
flitting about the room, now tending some rather consumptive- 
looking plants, now running over a few bars on the piano, and 
then making some slight arrangements at her easel. 

Cis’s face showed that he was thinking deeply, and appa- 
rently by no means pleasantly. He was rapidly coming to the 
condusion that he was beholden to make a most rmpleasant 
rovdation. One th.at would not only hurt Breezie, whom he 
doted on, sorely, but must tear open wounds of his omi but 
yet half healed. He must teU-the story of the most painful 
days of his life. Eecall all that had so near maddened him at 
the time. Touch upon a past, that he would fain never have 
referred to again. 

Jack Travers, though e.viled to the pleasant town of Milton, 
Lad found numberless occasions which required his presence in 
London. His applications for temporary leave of absence had 
in fact been so numerous, that at last even “the best leave- 
granting colonel "in the service had been compelled to cry 
“hold, enough and to request the Ai^utant to delicately hint 
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to Hr. Travci-s, tliat much as he should regret to have to nfu 'c 
him, the country and tho regiment must really have .cnmcthii' ; 
in rcciuital of the hundred and odd pounds a year it presented 
liim vrith. Tlsat other suhalterns had “ urgent private affair.s.” 
with regard to halls, .‘jhooting, hunting. <tc., in their turn, and 
that it was consequently incumbent on Hr. Traver.% for the 
prc.'cni, to manife.";! an infcrc.stin the length of his company s 
hair, and tlio louUli of the regiment. Departing from his pre- 
vious view, that his colonc-1 was the best fellow in tho world, 
Jack now, after the manner of mankind, deplored that fate had 
destined him to .serve undci such a cantankerous old curmud- 
geon. Tho colonel was about forty-.six, a good officer, and as 
nice a fellow as need bo ; but who expects justice or clear- 
sightedness from a man whose heart is riddled 1 

After the manner of liis kind, Jackincrciiscd Iiis consumption 
of claret and tobacco, cursed tbe service, and spoke most irre- 
verently of his seniors. “They all” do it, when required to 
perform mere garrison routine which interferes with pet jwo- 
jects. On active service their views have more brcidth, and 
their repinings are considcfablj' less. 1 have .'cen the sallcst of 
junk eaten with the cheeriest smile in the Crimea, hy a man 
who'd — d the waiters in England, bec.ause the water in the 
finger-glassc.s had not had tho chill taken off. HTio shall blame, 
them 1 Let us sleep on roses while we may. Those so addicted 
to the rose leaf are none the worse Sj'haritcs, when it comes to 
the muddy trench for a resting-place. I h.avc seen white 
handed effeminate-looking striplings wear down the strongest 
of their men under those circumst.ances. ‘ Blood ■will tell,’ is a 
ma.viin as old as the hills ; I can only saj-, back it when it 
comes to a pinch. 

Ivow in all these trips to town, it may be easily conceived 
that Jack Travers bad found endless occasions for c.alling at 
F ulham. Cis rather liked the good-hearted youngster j Breezie, 
I’m afraid, had gradually learnt to do something more ; she 
had thought over that scene at Eiehmond a good deal .since. 
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Slie Lad Leen conscious tlien that Jack was asldrig Ler to do 
somctLing ratLer more than “like,” and now,' after seeing a 
good deal more of him, and moved by his unmistakable devo- 
tion to her, she had arrived at the conclusion that she cared a 
good derd about him. I don’t mean to say that he had ever 
actually told her he loved her ; but words are not much required 
to e.vplain such matters, she knew that she loved Jack, though 
he still only thought she loved him. 

Had Breezie been a woman of the world, nothing could have 
been more reprehensible. It could scarcely be looked upon as 
an allowable marriage. Breezic’S^ prospects were nothing — 
Jack’s would have been described by his friends as about simi- 
lar. Yet I’ve seen your worldly young women make as great 
mistakes ; but then they ai-e more amenable to reason, as a nile 
more deficient in pluck to struggle against the ogre of their 
bringing up ; so they shed their tears, send back the ring and 
lettei-s, many the banker (or liis account), and we’ll hope as the 
.story books say, “live happy ever afterwards.” 

But then you see, Breezie was not a woman of the world. 
iShe'knew Jack Travers loved iier, she knew now that she loved 
him : she felt quite certain that some of these daj's, not very 
far off either, he would ask her to marry him. She didn’t sup- 
pose they would be rich, and that's about as much as she had 
thought on the subject of “ways and means,” she had never 
kno-wn what it was 'to be rich. In Cis Langton’s ever-changing, 
ever-struggling home, Breezie was quite accustomed to pecu- 
niary short-conrings. As Mr. AVeller would express it, she loiew 
.whatitwas “to eat her beef without horse-radish,” and had 
cared very little about it ; still Cis, in great measure, carefully 
masked Iris inmunerable difficulties from her, she had little idea 
how often rent and butchers’ bills had been a momentous ques- 
tion. 

One only idea had troubled her on the point. How was she 
to leave the father .she'so adored ? IVhat would he do -without 
his little Breezie 1 Who was to make his tea 1 Who to cheer 
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and forgives and forgets very little, unless the culprit is heavily 
.gilded. 

Charlie strolled on till he came to the Eendleshams' ; the 
sunshine, the breeze, and the tumbling waters improved his 
.spirits, as they “will anyone’s (if you doubt, try Folkestone for a 
week) ; then he thought he would look up his cousins. It was 
near lunch time, too, and a man must eat, especially at the sea- 
dde. 

“ Good gracious, Charlie T exclaimed Laura, “why, what on 
•earth brings you here T 

“ WJiy, you see,” said Charlie, mendaciously, “ I wanted to 
.see Lyttlereck, and knowing you were^ here, thought it a likely 
place to find him/’ 

Laura was not the young lady to be discomposed by an attack 
•of this kind. She only laughed, as she answered— 

“Well, never mind what brought you. I’m aivfully glad 
yoiiVe come, 'Where are you staffing ; at ‘ the Pavilion Come 
down, do, and have some lunch. Pm perfectly ravenous. Mrs. 
Rcndlesham, we had better feed him at once, before the sea air 
has time to tell. Then you can say you have entertained him, 
and warn him off the premises.” 

“hir. Repton knows better, Laura,” laughed Mrs. Readies- 
ham, a hale, cheerful lady, getting on towards the fifties. She 
and Charlie were old acquaintances. “ Always a place for you, 
either at luncheon or dinner, and only hope you'svill often take 
advantage of it/’ 

“But why are you not shooting? Couldn’t you hit any- 
thing ? Have you shot a dog or killed a keeper ? Which are 
you flying from, doggicide or homicide ?. or are you merely con- 
victed of incompetence ? How, don’t tell any stories about it, 
I am prepared for the worst,” and Laura threw herself back in 
her chair, and assumed an expression of patient suffering, 

Charlie laughed. Yet this was just the one question he felt 
rather awkward to answer— ‘why he was not on the 'Moors'?’ 
He knew Laura’s woman’s wit rather too well— that quick-' 


fair-Laircd, hlue-eycd, timid little girl was Lucy Eawson, when 
I first mot her. I tliink it was her very weakness that first drew 
me to her. I was in the heyday of youth, full of fun, spirits ; 
now riding hard witli the drag, now drinking hard rvith the 
fastest sot in iny college, bo.xing, tandem-driving, &c., and this 
.shrinking fragile flower po.ssessed irre.sistible attractions for 
me. I wooed her and won her, and it rvas settled that we 
.should be inanied when I was c.alled to the Bar ; for, as you 
know, I originally elected th.at for my profession. In tho.sC 
days, I had a moderate independence, too, of my own. Lucy 
was an only child, and it Av.as only fair to suppose that her 
father, who held a comfortable living, would also do a little for 
us. I liad youth, confidence in my powens, liked my profession ; 
so, thiTt upon the whole, if not rich, at all events wo had every 
pfospoct of a moderate income. I worked hard, aye, and with 
a will, in those days, Breezio ; now and then recompensing my- 
self with a run down for a few d.ays to see her whom I loved 
bettor tli.an my life. Our cng.igcmcnt had lasted some two 
years, when a change came over Luej'. She WTotc less fre- 
quently ; her letters were shorter, in fact, they were no longer 
the dear loving letters of d.ays of yoro. 

“I went down and saw her ; she seemed glad to sec mo, but 
there was a constraint about ber bcb.aviour to me which had 
never c.vistod before. Slie .s.iid she had been unwell, was ner- 
VOU.S, and so on. Still, I returned to London, believing that 
that was' merely the state of the (Xise. Her letters grew shorter 
.and fewer, and at last, in reply to a p.assionate letter of mine, 
she replied that our engagement h.ad hotter terminate. ‘ She 
knew .she could never make me happy,’ itc. I went down in- 
stantly to Tenby, saw her ; we had a scene — she cried a good 
de.al, wliile I, God help me, entreated — ^liowovcr, I returned to 
town still affianced to her. - 

“Soon after that visit, I was ‘c.alled to the Bar.’ I h.ad .a 
good dc.al to do, and wanted to get through it quickly. I 
worked hard, .aiid, in cons'equence, it so happened I saw no 
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papers that -n-eeh, nor many of my acquaintance ; certainly, I 
think none of mj' intimates. TVell, I tvas free at last, I tum- 
bled my things into a portmanteau, and started for Tenby. 
Your grandfather received me not only coldly and uith an air 
of surprise, but almost angrily ; in fact, said ‘ He was suiprised 
at my intrusion.’ Guess my astonishment. I asked for an 
explanation. He was a man of easy-going temperament, and 
never had I seen him so agitated before. 

“ ‘ >Stop, Hr. Langton !’ he replied. ‘ I can hardly think that 
you come here to insult me ; but common sense, if not decency, 
might have spared me this interview. Do you think, sir, it 
can be agreeable to me to discuss with any man, much less a 
man of your years, the miserable follies— ah, crimes, is the truer 
word— of .my early days ? God knows they have brought them 
oum punishment.’ 

“ Great heavens ! Breezie,” said Cis, rising and pacing the 
room : “ I can see it all now, as if it were but yesterday. The 
dark old library I knew so well — that agitated old man — my 
mystified, miserable self.” His voice broke a little as he finished 
the sentence. For a minute or two he seemed wrapped in old 
reveries, while Breeae watched him with tears gathering in the 
large brown eyes for she knew not what. 

“ "Well,” he continued, at length, resuming his seat, and fond- 
ling the rich silky tresses with his hand; “I stammered out 
my utter ignorance of everything with a faltering voice. Idy 
heart sank within me ; I felt the de.ath-blow to m}"- hopes wa.s 
impending. 

“ ‘ Ton pretend,’ he replied, ‘ not to know what has now been 
trumpeted from one end of the kingdom to the other. Have 
you no eyes, sir 1 Have you no ears 1 Do you mock me 1 Are 
you wilfully deaf or blind ? Do you never see a paper V 

“I told him I knew nothing of what he alluded to. That I 
hadn’t seen a paper for a week 

“ His voice softened. ‘ God bless you, Langton 1’ he said, ‘ I 
believe you. I do you so much right, that I think you would 
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not have been ]iere to reproach me by your presence, had you 

Icnown Leave me now. The papers will acquaint you 

with the miserable story of my life. It is not lUrely we shall 
meet .again, as I leave England almost immediately. Good- 
night, and good-bye. Forget that you ever knew us as soon as 
possible.’ 

“ ‘ But Lucy ! where is Lucy? may I not see herl’ 

“ His voice instantly bec.ame hard and stern ag.ain. ‘ Lucy 
has gone to her aunt. It’s extremely inadvisable that you 
shoidd see her at present, if ever again ; in which latter verdict 
you will probably concur when you know all. “ The sins of 
the fathers are -Nisited on their children,” ’ he murmured, as if 
to liirasclf. ‘ Good-night, sir.’ 

“■With a ho.avy hc.art, Brecric, I left that gloomy library. 
Light and hope seemed quenched together. Of course the 
papers wore the first thing I sought; there I soon saw the 
melancholy history your grandfather had referred to. His ^fe 
was still living— a fact of which I had not the faintest idea. 
Yes, Breezie, your grandmother w.as .at that time the inmate of 
a mad-house, and, it seems, had never been married to your 
^andfather " 

A burst of te.ars from the girl here stopped the narrator. 

“Don’t cry, darling,” said Cis, “I c.an't go on if you do. 
You ought to know all this -wretched story. I don’t think I 
could shed a tear about it now, but time was when they trickled 
like molten lead from my eye-lids whenever I thought of it.” 

“Oh, p.apa!” sobbed the girl, “what agony you must have 
gone through. ' "Wlay tell it me ?” 

“You must know it, child, the why you i\’iU see yourself 
shortly. I won’t dwell on that trial. It was brought for the 
release of your gr.andmothcr as a sane women, which it seems 
she had become, though I have no doubt her brain w.as seriously 
affected when she was first placed there. She was a person of 
much lower station in life than your grandfather, and appa- 
rently possessed of a most violent temper. Their life, while 
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together, I fancy Jiad heen intensely miscrahlc. till the vchc- 
incncc of her pa'^sions, conjoined ivitli the use of opinin, im- 
paired licr reason, ■wJiich care and judicious treatment had now 
restored. 

“ Stdl, wliat was all lliis to me ? J only felt that I loved 
Lucy all the more de.arly, while there existed the far greater 
necessity for niy offering her an immediate home, inicre was 
she 1 1 wrote a respectful note to her father, to .say all this 
sad affair made no difference in my feelings, and asking for her 
address. I got no answer. I called at the Ecctory. Hr. 
Eawson had left, and the sen'ants laiew nothing of his address 
jr whereabouts, nor could I ascertain where thi.s aunt lived 
with whom Lucy was supposed to be staying. 

“ God_ only knows what I suffered at that time. I was un- 
remitting in my search after my lost one. I advertised ; I 
employed police agents ; I followed clues and prosecuted inqui- 
ries in every direction. One only thing could I ascertain, that 
Hr. Eawson was abroad, travelling in Germany, and that Ids 
daughter was not with lum. 

“Xow, Lreezic, my child," and Cis laid a .solemn strc.=s on 
the last two words, “ you must nerve yourself for a verj' i>ain- 
ful disclosure.” He drew her elose to him and Idssod her. TJio 
girl’s tearful eyes and earnest face showed how much she was 
enchained by the .story, while a slight shudder ran through her 
frame at his words ; but she nestled closer to him, lifting the 
tear-stained face and solemn cj'cs to his. 

“ Hontlis elapsed before I obtained a clue to your mother’s 
retreat, and what a clue it was when found ! I discovered her 

at last ’’ here Ids voice sliivercd (I can use no other name 

for it), “ in a quiet country-house near London ; but it was a 
maison cle santi ! and she was under sun-eillance. I saw her, 
■but she knew me not. She was very docile and gentle, and to 
my mi.xed horror and astonishment, wore a wedding-ring on 
her finger.” 
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A passionate burst of sobbing from Bree2ie here interrupted 
bis narration ; bo sootlied ber as ■well as be could. 

“It’s bard, but you must bear it all. From the people there, 
I learnt that sbc bad always been tractable and docile from the 
first. She was very quiet, and would sit for hours watching 
the approach to the bouse, ever expecting some one, and con- 
stantly enquiring if her husband had not arrived. At times 
she would aslc passionately for you, then relapse into tears al- 
most hj’stcrical. Occasionally she wovdd mention my name, 
reproaching herself bitterly with the wrong she had done me, 
this again followed by torrents of tears. 

“ She had boon brought thither, accompanied by you, then 
an infant in arms, by an elderly gentleman, they told me ; and 
from the description, I had no difficulty in recognising your 
grandfather, who had also placed you out to nurse in a neigh- 
bouring farm-house. I went to see you, and infant as you 
were, you seemed to take to me from the first. As for your 
poor mother, I saw her constantly, my presence seemed to 
soothe her alwa3’S ; but she never apparently recognised me till 
the day of her death. The seeds of consumption, which per- 
chance were lying latent in her constitution, had been forced 
■with unnatural rapidity by her disease, and a few months after- 
. wards, she breathed her last in my arms. Two or three hours 
before her death, she looked at me earnestly for some minutes, 
and then murmvued ‘poor Cis !’ 

“Well, -a few years after your poor mother’s death, your 
grandfather also diccL I was living a reckless life, then, 
Breezie. It seemed as if I had nothing left to live for, still I 
often found a day to run do^wn and take a look at you. While 
your grandfather lived, he provided for you punctually; but 
■when he died, which he did rather suddenly, he left no ■will, 
and what property he had fell to distant relatives. I tried in 
vain to establish some claim upon them on your behalf, but 
was powerless. They ■wouldn’t recognize you, and I hadn’t 
the faihtest clue to your mother’s marriage. In fact, except 
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the ring on licr finger, there "vras none. ’S’lliom your inotlicr 
mairicd— for I feel sure, Breeae, darling, she did marry,— I in 
tills moment, siiite of every inquiiy I could institute, have no 
idea. So, child, I took charge of you and brought you up n^ 
mine ouTi. Firstly, in inemoiy of your dear mother ; lastly, 
for your sweet self. 

“Stop— don't interrupt me,” he said, to the sobbing girl, who 
wr>j endeavouring with choked voice to speak. “I shall have 
done now in one minute. You have been to me more a daugh- 
ter than most fathers are blest with. In all the wild moments 
that followed that awful crash in my life, you were the good 
angel that saved mo from utter destruction— aye, perhaps sui- 
cide. The necessity of taking c.irc of my little Breezie, once 
more brought into play and a hc-altby st.atc, an intellect well 
nigh unhinged by gambling, debaueberj', and dcsp.rir. Bohe- 
mian as my life has since been, it bad an object in it— I have 
had a daughter to provide for, and wdl, my darling, have I 
been repaid. I owe you a debt instead of you owing me one, 
and if of late years I have had an uneasy thought comvtctcd 
with you, it has been the dread that that unknown father might 
reclaim you.” 

Slowly die disengaged herself from his embrace, and stood 
facing Mm as he sat, “And I have no right then to call you 
father ; but I still may, may I not? yes, I know I may, I sec 
it in your face. If I thought otherwise I should die. Oh T 
and she threw herself at his feet, “ how good you have been 
to me, to my poor mother, too, after all she made' you 
Euficr.” 

“ Daughter of mine you will ever be, till death doiis part,” said 
Cis, caressing her ; “but, child, you know 1 cannot have told 
you this sad story for nothing. Can you sec why T 

“ I think so,” she icpUed, laying her head upon his shoulder. 
“TeU me, from that d.ay to this, you have never h.id an idea 
who was my father!’' 

“ 2s 0 , 1 Mito not the slightest clue or suspicion.” 
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“ And j’ou think — ^you do think, though you don’t know, that 
niy mother was marricdT' 

“ I believe and trust so : but with the exception that she 
wore a wedding ring, I know nothing. It is all conjecture •, 
what chance there was of unravelling the mystery died with 
your grandfather. Fool that I was, not to seek him out while 
he lived ; but an intendew must have been so inexpressibly 
painful to botli, that I shrank from it at the time. Of course, 
too, his death was a thing not to be looked for till some years 
had elapsed, and forgive me, Breezie, if in those days I did not 
recognize of how vital an importance the information might 
some time become to you." 

“ Papa, dear," she said, throuang her arms round his neck. 
“You did all you could; you took care of poor mamma, and 
iiave done the same for me all my life, inierever or whatever 
my real father may bo, in my eyes you avill always be papa, as 
long ns you can boar with me as a daughter^ ah ! even if you 
refuse to, which I know you never will." 

“ Hever, d.arling, while I live T' rei^lied Cis. “ hfow, answer 
me one question, do you like Travers 1” 

Breezie coloured deeply, and hid her face in his breast, as she 
whispered, “ Yes.” 

“ And has he ever told you that he liked you 1 Pshaw, what 
am I talking about ; has he ever told you he loved you % Has 
he ever asked j'ou to marry himl’’ 

“ No, papa,” she murmured, “ he never asked me to many 
him. Let me go now, I want to go away to my room, and 
think it all over — my head aches ; I know it’s foolish,” said 
Breezie, snuling faintly ; “hut I feel I must have a good cry 
over it all, and think it out in my own way. I’ll tell you 
aU when I’m able.” 

She kissed him, and left the room. 

Long Gis sat pondering over the fire. Had he done right 1 
Yes, he thought so. It was better by for she should know aU 
now, than to have the hideous story cropping up after she was 
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innrricd, or for all ho could teU, after she ■was engaged. She •was 
not the girl he thought her, if she left her lover in ignorance 
of her position, ilayhe she -would refer Travers to him ; ■n-cll, 
it was painful, hut if he came as Brcczic’s accepted lover, he 
would put liim in possession of as much of the story as it con- 
cerned him to know. In the meantime there was “copy'" 
wanted, and Cis sat do-wn moodily to his desk. 

And what happened to Breezie 1 The first thing the girl did 
on entering her room, was to lock the door ; then, pushing hack 
the masses of shining hrorvn hair, she stood staring at herself 
in the glass. 

“Am I," she murmured to herself, “destined also to go mad] 
Shall I no longer know who comes near me ] Shall iny love of 
painting, poetry, flowers, and hooks all merge into one vast 
oblivion ? Shall I he conscious too of nothing but the mere 
animal feelings of warmth, sunshine, and so on ] Skill I sit, 
looking mechanically down a shadowy avenue for him who 
never comes ] Is all this world that looked so bright an hour 
ago, to become a mere chaos ] Shall I not even know my father! 
Xaj’, he’s not my father. Shall I not even know him 5" Here 
she burst into tears, and threw herself on the bed in a parosj-sm 
of weeping. 

I\ow, Breezie was not one of those young Indies who, under 
the plea of being all soul, decline to exercise the slightest con- 
trol over their feelings. If her last mental soliloquy savour a 
little of bombast, remember how her nerves and feelings had 
been tried during the above-mentioned narrative. Few of us, 
I think, can contemplate the idea of loss of intellect -without a 
shudder, even when no thought of such a calamity actually 
happening to ourselves, presents itself. The heritage of in- 
sanity strikes terror in its heirs. Judge then the horror -with 
which this girl, a girl too, mind, of strong affections and vivid 
imagination, grappled with the fact that both her mother and 
grandmother had been inmates of an asylum, it was enough 
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to sliake the strongest mind of man, much, more the delicate 
organisation of a j-onng girl. • 

Long she lay struggling with her emotions, then rose and 
paced the apartment. Could it be that her mind was one day 
destined to become a blank 1 No ; surely the merciful Crea- 
tor had not bestowed such a love of all that was bright and 
beautiful on her, only to take it away again, and leave her 
to a terrible living death. She fell on her knees, for spite of 
lier Bohemian bringing up, poor Breezie had a reb'gion, perhaps 
more instinctive than accurate in the broad traths of Christi- 
anit}'-, but tvhich, for all that, had more of the pure spirit 
thereof than is contained in the creed of manyunctuous saints, 
who, with Scripture ever on their lips, manifest in them lives 
but little of the practical part of that religion they profess so 
loudly. 

She rose comforted, and then again h'er great sorrow fell upon 
her. She was but mundane after all. May be it was very 
WTong of her so soon to turn again to the affairs of this life ; 
but Breezie, poor thing, was na saint, she was but a iwirm- 
hearted girl who had cried in her agony to her Maker. 

Once more she thought of her lover. How should she meet 
him next! The sun of her existence seemed eclipsed. All 
must be over betw’een them now. How bright the world had 
looked one short hour ago. How dreary and dismal all seemed 
now. Tes, she could never be his. Not only was the taint of 
insanity in her veins ; but there wras even a stigma pn her birth. 
Had her mother been truly married % Oh ! yes, she must have ' 
been; but to whom? How was she to ascertain that? Had 
not he whom she had so long called father, and of whose love 
she could not doubt, told her that he saw no way of solving 
that mystery? 

Why had he told her ? Ah, she saw only too clearly. He 
would not have given her unnecessary pain. He saw it as she 
did. It was impossible she coidd wed Jack Travers. Then 
she fell to wondering. Did anybody else know all this dread- 
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M storj’ 1 "Was Mrs. Bartley acquainted vritli it 1 Did .any 
otlicr of her acquaintance tnorr the truth— that she was an 
impostor, with no right to the name she boro 1 Breez.ie's face 
diishcd again at the idea that she was actually nameless ! 

Tortured with such thoughts, she at length arrived at the 
conclusion that she must know more, or, at all cvente, have 
these points cleared up for her guidance. Having hathed her 
face and re-arranged her hair, she once more descended the 
stairs and entered the drawing-room. 

Cis was writing steadily at his desk, hut raised his head and 
put down his pen at her entrance. 

“My darling!” he said, rising and coming towards her; 
“ this shock has been too much for you. Sit doTO in this 
big chair." 

“Pap.r,’’ she replied, -with a faint smile; “my head aches 
cnxelly. I have been shaken to pieces. Thank you,” she con- 
tinued, gently, as Cis conducted her to a huge arm-chair, gene- 
rally his OAvn peculiar resting-place. 

“ I knew it would be all very painful for you to' hear,” be said, 
after a silence of some few minutes. “I thought over the ques- 
tion for a long time, whether it was necessary you should know 
all this. I hope I have not pained you needlessly ; but I came 
to the condnsion at last, it was only right you should.” 

“ I know you wouldn’t have told me otherwise,” she said, in 
a low voice ; “ but now I must know more. Does anyone else 
knofv, or suspect this ? Does Belle know anything of it V 

“ She ! certainly not. To the best of my belief neither does 
any one of my friends. Some of the older amongst them may 
indistinctly recollect the sad story of my engagement with your 
poor mother, that melancholy trial, and perhaps a very few may 
know so much of your mother’s end as I have told you, that is, 
as far as refem to her loss of reason and subsequent death.’’ 

“ For whom, then,” muttered the ^1, “ do they take me T’ 

“For my daughter. That’s easily accounted for. Immedi- 
ately after your mothers death I went abroad, and for some 
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yonr.-s lived backwards and forwards a good deal between this 
and the continent. At your grandfather’s death I took you 
abroad, where, as you know, you were brought up. "When 
sojno twelvemonths ago I brought j'ou back to this country for 
the first time rvith me, it was easy to tell the few it concerned 
that I had been married, and lost my wife years ago in Ger- 
manj' — as abroad, I had always said your mother had died in 
England. Allien I urged your claims on your mother’s rela- 
tions, I found them people living far away in the country. In 
my wandering life, my associates thought nothing more likely 
than I should have married somewhere abroad, and were little 
likely to ask any particulars. No, the secret of your birth 
rests really with people as_unlcnou’n to me, as who was your 
mother’s husband.” 

“ How good you have been to me ! Thank you, I will go 
and lie down a little now. Don’t be afraid,” she said earnestly, 
seeing his grieved, anxious face, “ I intend to be very bravo 
about it all, I ought, for j'our sake ; but it comes hard, you 
know, just at first ; by-and-bye I shall meet it bettor.” 

Sho'roso and left the room as she spoke. 

Cis sat staring into the lire. He was chewing over again all 
those old memories. The ruin of his life. What he had 
thought to bo in those days. AA’^hat it had all come to. AATiat 
ho was now'. He mused over that first recklessness that had 
come upon him at that time. His rvild, reckless campaign on 
the turf. ’The fierce orgies of those days. The after-struggle 
for a livelihood. The softening influence that the charge of 
Bieezie had ever had on him. How of late years she had been 
his pride and delight. Then he thought savagely of poor Jack 
Travers, who had ncccssitated-all this disclosure. 

“ AA'cll,” he thought, “if not he it must soon have been some 
other •, a girl with all her attractions was not likely to wait long 
for a lover. AA'as he good enough for her ? No, but who was ? 
who woidd fairly appreciate her warm, generous nature 1 AVhat 
would she do about it? Would she tell her lover all? Ah, 
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well," lie thouglit, “she must judge that for herself, poor child,'’ 
aod Cis turned moodily to resume his work 
Yes, he was not the first who had built up to liimsclf an idol c>: 
fair china, that had proved but very common clay in the sequel. 
Our goddesses turn out not only women, but very weak and 
foolish women ofttimes. I am not one of those who would say 
that he who builds upon a woman’s love buildeth upon .«nnd ; 
but verily wbilo the glamour of love is upon them, men some- 
times found their scheme of future happiness upon very' shifty 
foundations. There arc blanks as well as prises in love’s ever- 
lasting lottery. May ye who have drawn tbc latter be duly 
thankful for the blessing. 


CnAPTER XXL 

ErJECTEP ADDEESSES, 

SoJiE week or so after Langton’s explanation uitb Ercczic. 
Jack Travers might have been seen comfortably ensconced in 
the mail train on his way to town. TTc last took leave of this 
gentleman on the rail in a rather depressed state of mind. 
To-day we find him sanguini^ nervous, and excitable. Per- 
petual dropping will wear away the hardest stone, and Jack, by 
perpetual applications for leave on every possible plea, in defi- 
ance of every bint or rebufii had at last wrung- an unwilling 
consent to a week's leave from bis commanding officer. 

What a mistake it is ever yielding an un^villing consent. 
Pvcfuso or yield gracefully, whatever your opinion may be. 
Should you do the reverse, the recipient goes away ungrateful. 
" Yes," be tells hisjft/irs AcJtatcg, “I have bored or bullied him 
into pving me what I want at last-” Te in high places should 
stick to your refusals or give willingly. The applicant who, 
after, repeated negatives, carries his point, will speak more 
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disparagingly of you than lie to n-Lom you said a firm and final 
‘Xo.’ 

Upon ndiat pica Jack had finally carried liis point, I don’t 
know. He ivas once more speeding to town in all the state of 
nervous agitation that characterizes an unaccepted and earnest 

lover, hlen, when ■' — ’ ■ ■ ' ' ’ 

diffident of their 1 ^ . 

Travers, are conscious of haidng but few worldly advantages 
to adduce in their behalf. Tlie clergy have one advantage 
over tliosc of other inufessions on this point, they are always in 
the way. 

" Absence mnkes the heart grow fonder,” 

may be a very pretty poetical sentiment, but upon the whole, I 
thinlr, I should prefer to be present. I don’t recommend young 
men as a rule to fancy their sweethearts are all Penelopes ; the 
shorter they make their absences the better, depend upon it- 
It Ls very pleasant to be consoled. ; it is not bad fun being the 
consoler. Things get out of shape upon these occasions, and 
in mutually bemoaning your absence, it is odds they forget you 
•altogether. 

Jack meditated a good deal during his journey. He had no 
friends to consult— no relations near enough to make their con- 
sent a matter of import. Upon the few knotty points of his 
life, usually consisting of financial difficulties or an unpromising 
Derby book. Jack w.ns accustomed to consult his friend Her- 
ries— generally, after the manner of such applicants, paying no 
earthly attention to his advice when he had got it. But Her- 
ries had been the confidante of so many of Jack’s affaires de 
cwur, that he shrank from confiding this to him, principally be- 
cause he had never been so genuinely in earnest. 

He pondered a good deal upon his chance of success, recall- 
ing, as men do upon such occasions, favourable smiles and 
favourable nothings, things that only lovers can notice or think 
about. Then, again, what light was Langton likely to see 
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it in 1 Was lie likely to give liis daughter to a man of i urii 
moderate income 1 Jack gacs'cd pretty correctly that IJrccr.io 
had no forlniic of her oivn. Langton might point out to him 
that lie po-c<...!ed hnt slender means on which to support a 
wife. "Ah !' thought Jack, “if I hadn’t been such a fool in 
Tny younger days I might have been pretty fairly off now, 
and had something to offer her bc-oidcs myself. Confound 
it : to think of all the * good things’ I’ve been in which just 
ini'sed ‘ coming off.’ Gad • I must have been bom nndcr the 
most unlucky star in Clirislendom.” 

On whirled the train, rushing through the Bcrk.'hire domi 
and woodland, while Jack’s brain whirled in rapid unison wit Ji 
it. BjTon luas said that rapid locomotion was favourable to 
thought, and hath not De Quincy written the “Glorj’ of ifotion." 
Hurr.ah ! here we .arc at Paddington. How delighted our an- 
cf’tor.s must have been at rcadiing their destination in those 
jolly days of fast coaches. One thing, if they did not tr.avcl so 
quiclc, neither did they live as fast as we do in the’,' day.<. 
They lasted longer, and had not “done cvciytliing” by the 
time they were tliirty. It is an open question on which side 
the advantage lies. If we laugh at their innocence at thirty, I 
think they could Lave turned tlic tables at fifty. Those fine 
old “two bottle of port” men, what constitutions they must 
have had compared to this feeble generation ! 

Jack drove to Lb lodgings, dressed, and then walked down 
to his club. “ The Themiopolium” was not apt to be lively in 
tlicse \vintcr months. Tlie members of that institution were 
for the most part out of town, hunting, shooting. &c., or sujv 
posed to be, tbougli some of them did their field sports in 
obscure foreign avatcring places, and much edified tlioir friends 
by tbeir graphic description of tremendous bags, when the 
fierce avhirl of London life began again. Those that were thoro 
dined sulkily by themselves, and upon being accosted, seemed 
to think it nceessatj’ to explain their presence in town on the 
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score of “ passing tlirougli,” tliough tlie club porter could easily 
liavc exposed suoli transparent mend<acity. 

Jack -svas progressing tbiough the usual cutlet and pint of 
pale sherr}’-, the prosaic rendering of the LucuUus-like banquet 
avhicli the vomen of England, in the fertility of their imagina- 
tions, are ivont to regard as a club dinner, ■when he -was de- 
lighted by seeing the table next him occupied by Coningsby 
Clarke. They exchanged greetings -warmly, after the manner 
of travellers in “ the desert.” 

“AVhat brings you here at this time of year 1 Ttniy are you 
not hunting 1” 

“ITavc been,” quoth the Hussar. “My present object in 
town is to dine. Don’t yoi'-know that ray present military re- 
Kidenee is a remote part of Ireland. No use telling you the 
name, it would convey no light to your understanding. Man 
may hunt ; but man vmst dine, at least, occasionally. I haven’t 
for some months. Such a mes.s, 1 give you my honour you 
can’t co; ' V” ” 
know ] ■ 

been justified in applying for a medical board. I thinlc,” con- 
tinued Coningsby plaintively, “ it must bo the country, for old 
Jack Holders, -who manages our establishment, is a good fellow 
and bkes his dinner.” 

“ Don’t know ; but I should think it’s the head of your mess 
more than the country that is in fault.” 

“Oh,- yes,” s.aid Coningsby, “but then you’ve never been 
there. You don’t know what the country is. It produces white 
boys, and orange boys, and all sorts of boys, turf donkeys and 
beggars ; but as for anything to eat, except salmon, nothing 1 
Potatoe-s arc quite a delusion since the famine, their bacon is 
most inferior; of course there’s eggs, they can’t adulterate 
them, though even the hens, jud^ng by the eggs we get at our 
mess, are engaged in a conspiracy to keep their productions till 
they arc more full flavoured than one generally cares about.” 

Here Coningsby became involved in a tremendous conferenco 
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■nitli tlie -n-inc butler on the subject of some particular cham- 
pagne. 

“Bj" the avay,'’ said Jact, “do you ever sec aiij-thing of TJcl- 
pidnowT’ 

“Xo. You sec I've been out of it lately ; but I fancj’ you’d 
meet hun on pretty nearly any race course in England. I hear 
he's ‘in’ -with a very shady lot, leg.s, Jew-s, and that sort. A 
set -who mate money and are not at all particular hoiv.” 

“• Don’t think he’d many compunctions of that short when he 
left us. How long are you in town for %’ 

“ Oh, r don’t know, tUl I’m tired of it, I suppose. I half- 
promised to go doum and shoot nest week with Chirper Chem- 
ton— know him I’ 

“ Xo. But ho •was in the ‘ Bays,’ wasn’t ho i" 

“That’s the man; they call him Chirper on account of his 
wonderful wliistle and general chirpy character. Sort of fellow 
who can sit up all night, and then sing a comic song preliminaiy 
to eating a tremendous breakfast. 1 heard such a good storj' of 
him the other daj'.” 

“Go on, what was it?” 

“Well, the Chirper’s got a nicish little property down in 
Bedfordshire, not very big you know, but well preserved, and 
all that sort of thing, very tidy shooting. Last year he was 
introduced to a rich old uncle of his wife’s, who’d been grilling 
his liver and stacking up rupees in the East somewhere for the 
last twenty years. Tie Chirper thought him worth cultivating, 
more especially as he seemed to take a fancy rather to his wife, 
whom he hadn’t seen since she was quite a child. So he told 
him if he’d come and look them up in Xovember, he’d give 
biTn fairish claret, and rather pretty cover shooting. The 
Chirper thought no more about it, he had shot his covers all 
but a couple he was keeping up for the race week. He’d got a 
party coming to stay -with him for that — some ‘pals’ who would 
chaff hottish and give him a restless time of it if they didn’t 
find pheasants. llTien one morning’s post brought an avimcu- 
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lar letter, to say he’d he -with him next week for a day or two 
at those covers of his. Tho Chiipcr was horrified, couldn’t ask 
the uncle for the race week instead, he was full to tho garrets 
for that event Talked it over with the keeper. No, couldn’t 
touch those covers, that wasn’t to bo thought of. Talked it 
over nilh the wife, she hit it ofif— dever woman. 

“ ‘ Uncle Antony don’t know much about shooting,’ she said, 
‘just try my scheme.’ 

“ Well, on tho wife’s advice, he told his keeper to send over 
to tho fellow who took his game, for a hundred and fifty hares 
and pheasants or so, for tho day. Of course, at that notice, 
they couldn’t get ’em alive, but they got ’em dead I which, ac- 
cording to Mra. Cherriton’s plan, was quite as good. Thun he 
wrote a few ‘lines to Jim Chippendd, an ally of his, telling him 
to come over and shoot. Of course ho told Jim all about it. 
Keepers, beaters, evci^'body were all well up in their parts, and 
then the}' started at a cover tliat had already been polished oft' 
])retty close. 

“They put tho old gentleman' in tho centre, and tho fun 
began. Haro to tho right, mark, cock ; bang, bang went Jim. 
Cock over— bang, bang went the Chirper, and so they went on. 
At the end of each beat, tho dead hares and pheasants came 
tumbling out of the game-bags, and by the end of tho day, they 
laid out their two hundred head or so. 

Sinful tills blazing c.artridgcs at nothing,’ whispered Jim. 
‘How urJucky you are, Mr. Douglas.’ 

“‘Quite disgusting,’ s-aid the Chirper, ‘nothing ever seems 
to come your way,’ and he w'histled ‘H Baccio’ most melo- 
diously. 

“ ‘Yes, I am unlucky, I can’t even see ’em.’ 

“All the tobacco in Jim's pipe, I hear, seemed to get into 
his throat at this, and made him quite hysterical 

“ However, the end of it was, tho old gentleman went away 
much pleased, Siiid he had had two capital days’ cover shooting, 
although, personally, held been unlucky. 
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“ ‘ The fact is, my dear,’ lie said, to Jlrs. Cberriton, on leav- 
ing ; ‘ I'm afraid I shall have to come to spectacles soon. Tyry 
sight’s not avhat it was, and I can’t hear birds got up as these 
j'oung fellows do.’ Of course there was something to shoot ; 
but it's a dodge to make a day out of a baddish cover, isn’t itT' 
"I don't quite swallow all your j-ams, Coningsby,” laughed 
Jack, “ but it's possible that might he true. Anyway, it’s too 
good a story to pick to pieces. Deuce take the fellow who 
won’t take a story as it comes P 
“ Quito right, sort of brute who wants it proved legally by 
sLv perjured witnesses. Ko, that’s a fact, J ack, — that is as facts 
go now-a-days.” 

The morrow afternoon found Jack on his way to Fulham. 
“ Yes, sir,” s.aid the maid-servant in answer to his ring. “ J[is.s 
Langtoais athomc.” Would he step up into the dr-awing-room 1 
Jack ascended the stairs, and Brcezic stepped fonvard to wel- 
come him. She bad been busy at her easel, by the side of which 
he had already p.assed so many golden hours, when, if there 
was little work done, both the artist and her admirer had been 
extremely well siitisfied Tvith the results of the aftemoon'.s la- 
bour. ^lisgivings came over him on her greeting. It was not 
the warm and sunshiny welcome he had been used to. Tlicro 
was a constrained coldness which, though not easy to de.scribe, 
everyone can understand. Who of us have not at some time 
experienced it? 

Under these circumstances, of course, they talked of all sorts 
of indifferent topics. Jack was anxious to know how Mrs. 
Bartley was, and where. Laura and Lyttlereck’s engagement 
was discussed and dismissed. Breezie even manifested intense 
interest in the doings of the good people of Milton, of wlioin 
•she had never as yet heard, and could never expect to hear 
again. It w.as the .skirmishing before the battle; the fitful 
gusts before the storm. Two people whose passions .are mu- 
tually involved, cannot continue to talk platitudes long. It is 
tquibbing over .a magazine. A spark must light it ere many 
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minutes liave elapsed. Breczic felt that the situation was im- 
bearatle. She could stand it no longer. 

Kising, sbe said “Tliat sbe would go and look for papa ; be 
would be so annoyed if be missed seeing 3fr. Travers.” 

IVbizz ! tbc spark bas caugbt ! tbe c.vplosion is imminent ! 

Jack’s mind was tborougbly made up ; that tlie moment was 
Tinpropitious be felt intuitively. The Tates were against him, 
be knew ; as men have linoum before on occasions of. mightier 
import, if woman will allow that in man’s life there can be such. 
Still, be felt if be was to speak to-day at all, it must be now. 
Stopping Ercezie on her way to tbe door, be said : 

“ Pardon mo, I^Iiss Langton ; we have been talking nonsense 
— at least, I have. Will you listen to me patientiv for five' 
minutes?” 

Ercezie flushed, but sat down as sbe replied ; 

“ I think I had better not. I know I bad better not. Let 
me go.” 

“ I will detain you but a few minutes ; but what I have to 
say I came determined to tell you. It may bo egregious folly, 
vanity, presumption ; but I boped_ when I came here to-day, 
to induce you to listen to me. That I love you dearly, you 
know as well as if I bad said so sooner. No woman could be 
in ignorance of that love. I have tried bard to gain yours in 
return, — I bad hoped w’itb some success. To-day your manner 
frightens me. What bas risen up between us ? Ercezie, will 
you be my wife ? I have but little to offer you, but you can 
never be more truly and honestly loved. If you will take me, 
believe me, no sorrow or care that man can avert, shall ever 
come near you. Never shall wife be cherished more tenderly 
than you.” 

He took her band here, and for a few seconds sbe left it pas- 
sively in bis, then sbe withdrew it hastily, and rose from berchair. 

“ Mr. Travers, I must thank you for tbe honour you have done 
me ; but it cannot be.” 

“But why, Breezie, dearest? Surely I cannot have made 
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such a luistako 1 If over woniau’s eyes spolco love, yours have. 

I know your nature well. You are no heartless co<iuette. It 
is not in you to make a man love you for the i)lca 3 uro of throw- 
ing him off, lilco a soiled glove. If you never loved me, why 
make me think so 1 I’ll not believe so vilely of you, as to think 
you have brought me to your feet to gratify your vanity.” 

“ And you aro right," she murmured, involuntarily ; *' but 
forget all that has been between us. Think what you will of 
me, it is not in my power to defend myself. Think I have be- 
haved badly — tliiiik mo heartless, vain, untrue ; but still think 
that all is over between rrs.” 

“ I will not think that," he continued sadly. “ Give mo some 
inkling of the truth, Breezic. You cau'tbo sporting with an honc.st 
love 1 Will you say you don’t love me, you can’t love mo T’ 

“You try mo hard,’’ she replied, proudly. “You ask ques- 
tions, sir, that fall hardly within your province. Enough ; I' 
have told you that I cannot marry you.” 

She had to call all her pride to her aid, poor girl, for she know 
that she loved him dearly, and in his eyes must appear to be 
treating him disgracefully. 

“ Yes,” said Jack, “ and did I not know you better than you 
knoAv yourself, I Avould take yom' answer, sadly and sorrow- 
fully it may be ; but you aro not telling mo all. I want to 
know why you have changed so suddenly," 

“ It can matter little what my reasons may bo. You have 
had my answer 5 it is unldnd, unmanly to press mo fm’thcr.” 

“ Breezie Langton,” ho returned, in a steady voice ; “ if there 
Avas one thing more than another I reverenced in you, it Avas 
your truthfulness. My unsAverving, inrplicit faith in that alone 
gave mo courage to ask you to be my Avifo. I have seen plenty 
of flirtation and coquetting in my time, but it is not hi you. 
I see I am Avounding you, I Avill ask no more. You tell mo it 
can never be, that my cause is hopeless. You refuse to give mo 
any reason for so deciding. Be it so j nothing shall shako my 
faith in your rectitude. For Avhat reason you have led mo to 
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liopc tliat I miglit win yon, only to reject me when I speak, I 
can’t tell ; but I cannot believe that yoit have condescended 
merely to gratify your vanity.” 

Brcczie’s eyes sparkled, and her face flushed. Drarving her- 
self up to her full height, she answered him : — 

“ You do me no more than justice. It may be unmaidenly, 
it may be unwomanly, to tell you. so ; but as you have believed 
in me, so I believe in you. I tcU you now that I love you ; how 
dearly you may never know, and never more than at this mi- 
nute, when I tell you I can never be your wife. I cannot tell 
you more; you must rest contented with the bare fact, that 
things have come to my knowledge, since we last met, that 
have made it impossible. Believe mo, when I tell you, had I 
knou-n what I now do sooner, I would have spared you this 
pain.” ■ 

Hero her voice gave way. Jack .sprang towards her ; for a 
few seconds she yielded to his embrace. Passionate Idsscs fell 
warm upon her cheek ; words of love were whispered in her 
car ; her head rested on his breast. Suddenly she extricated 
herself from his arms. 

“Good-bye!” she exclaimed, “iray God bless and ever 
prosper you ! Think as kindly of mo as you can !” and she 
was gone. 

Jack stood like one stunned, ■\^^lat did it all mcani She 
loved him. "What was this mysteriems affair which forbade her 
to marry him 1 Yes, that w.is the only thing to do — he woidd 
wait and sec Langton ; tell him all, and hear what he said. “ I 
.suppose it’s the old story,” thought Jack ; “ I haven’t mCtioy 
enough. Langton has been telling her that she will have no- 
tliing— that I have nothing to speak of ; that it’s a mere girlish 
folly, and she must give me up. He’s right, I suppose, but I’ll 
stay and have it out with him ; I’ll never give Breozie up till 
she gives me.” 

A less sanguine lover might have thought that she had done 
so in the interview just terminated ; but that idea never oc- 
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ctirrcd to Jnch. After the manner of the men that v'iti in the 
longnin, Jack thought there tras but a diflSculty to gel om-. 
Women i^cldom manj- tho?c tvho fir^t tell tlicm they love tlicm, 
bnt tliojc vdio keep on continually tclliiis them fo. Tlicy may 
not even like llic man at first, but tlicy many him in the tn'L 
They cannot help feeling the compliment implied by tbo steady 
devotion that nothing can repel. Tlicy j-icld at last— at time-s 
to repent bitterly. Husbands sometimes revenge tbcm5clvc.s 
for their senntude, and lead Tlaelicl a very hard life of it aftcr- 
•ivard<. A step on the stairs interrupted Jack's inusings, and 
Ci-s Langton entered the room. 

The usual greetings passed, and then Travers plunged at 
once in medias res. He fold his story, and told it well, as men 
arc apt to do when deeply moved, and speak in c.anicst “ I 
love htr honestly and truly," ho s.aid, in conclusion. “ I know 
I am far from being rich, but we should have enough to get 
along on. God knows, hundreds more worthy may seek licr 
hand. Tell mo what you think— what you object to. It may 
ba remedied.” 

“Stop a moment,'" replied Cis, “and don’t interrupt me till 
I have finhsbed. I don't disguise to you that I think llrceeie 
might have done better ; but as far as I am concerned, provid- 
ing she marries a straightforward, honest gentleman, which I 
know you to be, I should have no objection. You would bo 
poor ; she b.as never known what it is to be rich. There were 
certain circumstances in Brecae's family history, which, per- 
haps foolishly, though from a desire of sparing her pain, I 
never communicated to her till some few days ago. They Iwvo 
affected her deeply. Tlicy were as painful for me to relate as 
for her to listen to. 3Iy only advice to her was never to engage 
herself to any man, to whom she could not first confide that 
p.'unful stoiy'." 

“Good hc.avcnsr burst in Jack; contemptuously, “why 
didn’t she— as if any fanuly history conld make the slightest 
difference to me. If half her relations had committed forgeij". 
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jind tlio remainder arson, what should I care 1 I beg your par- 
don, T don’t luiow what I’m saying, I could say anything." 

" Well, Travers,” said Cis, smiling, “ our family secrets arc not 
quite of the tremendous nature you suppose. Still, I’m speak- 
ing to you in the strictest confidence ; our secret is one which 
would make some scandal and talk even in our little world, 
though you may believe me, when I say no blame could attach 
to Breezio or myself. But the world is hard in its judgments. 
You might feel it deeply, if that world you live in turned 
round with its envenomed tooth on your v.dfe, innocent as you 
know her to bo, soon after your marrkge. No, Breezie is right, 
unless she can cjitrust you with her secret, she can give you no 
other ansa-cr.’’ 

“ God help mo I" said Jack, “ and is some miserable scruple 
like this to part us. Some mock idea of pride on her part. 
Wien I a.sk her to marry me, do I not expect to bear her bur- 
dens, licr trials, her sorrows— to participate in her griefs, to 
shield her as much as in me lies from all such ? She loves me 
— she said so, and are our two loves to be crushed out, destroyed 
for a mistaken want of trust in liirn to whom she has already 
given her heart 1 Tell her to come down, and that notliing 
she can tell me -will make any difference in me. You never can 
have loved, or you would not talk to mo in this cold-blooded 

“Never loved !” said CLs, starting to his feet, while his mouth 
tudtehed and liis eyes flashed again. “Never loved! When 
you have loved for years, to be deceived ; when j'ou have spent 
months tracing that lost love ; when you liavo discovered her 
only to find the light of reason extinguished ; when for months 
you have watched her gradually sinking without one glance of 
recognition meeting yours ; when your caresses and kind words 
have been met by vacant eyes and unmeaning babble ; when in 
her death throe your pulse has bounded to hear your Christian 
name once mentioned ; when you have laid stretched in ago- 
nies, that shook not only your frame but your very reason, on 
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tlie tomb that covered your heart’s blood, — then talk to me of 
love 1” 

Jack stared aghast ; the fierce torrent that had burst from 
Langton’s bps swept away Ms more gentle river of love, as the 
tumultuous mountain stream overrides the summer broola Tet 
his love was as genuine in its way. 

“Pardon me,” said Langton, resuming his seat and his ac- 
customed manner. “ It’s not very often I forget myself in such 
fashion. hTot ‘ whist,’ is it, losing one’s head in this way 1 Now 
listen to me— I like you. I believe you love Breezie, honestly 
and sincerely for herself, and she is worth it. I have no inten- 
tion of influencing her one particle in this matter. But I tell 
you this, you could not have asked her to marry you at a more 
unfortunate time. Tou see, she is overwhelmed by the dis- 
closure she has heard. In the purity of her own heart she 
magnifies it till it seems to her inconceivably worse than it 
really isf" She has had as yet no time to accustom her mind 
to it. She naturally, at present, shrinks from even touching 
upon it. And yet, if I read her rightly, she will give her hand 
to no man to whom she has not first given that confidence. I 
am not whispering hope altogether to you. I merely say, your 
request, as it happened, was ill-timed.” ' 

“ 'Then you think,” said Jack, ** that if—” 

“ I tMnk nolHng,” interrupted Langton, " except tluit you 
will be too late for dinner anywhere if you don’t go now. I 
c.m't offer you any here, for obvious reasons.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Jack. “ Thank you very much. Pray ex- 
cuse me, if in my own grief I unwittingly wounded you. It 
was very stupid, no doubt ; but I could think of nobody but 
myself just then.” 

“ Good-bye,” s.aid Cis, laugHng. “We don’t expect men in 
your state to think of anybody ‘bar one.’” 

Jack left Fulham in a state of considerable depression, not- 
withstanding ; as he walked along West, however, Ms sanguine 
temperament rose immensely. He had been rejected, it was 
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true, but then had not Breezie OTvned she loved him 1 "Wliat 
iiirm would not that console for a refusal ? Langton, too, would 
tliTow no obstacles in his way. Then he thought over what 
Cis had told him, and determined to make no further move- 
ment at pre=cnt. Yes, he would, he woidd UTite the sort of 
letter that while it ex'-luded any answer, yet conveyed the as- 
.'-unmee of Ids unalterable affection, and then — well, yes, — then 
he must have patience and wait. These and similar reflections 
brought 1 dm to the door of the Tliermopolium, on the steps of 
wldch institution he found Coningsby Clarke dejectedly smoking. 

“ How arc you, Jackl'* obsen'cd that very bored gentleman. 
“ y ou’rc a nice lot, ain’t you. Said you’d turn up to smoko 
last night, and never did. I don’t complain so much of you in 
particular, but nobody else tlid. There was no pool, no whist, 
no society ; I was driven to reading Ruff’s Guide,’ and moral- 
izing on how foolishly I kept investing my money last year. 
IVliat arc you going to do to-night, dine hereT’ 

“ Yes, with you if you Ulco. Let’s dine early, and go some- 
where in the evening. UTiatis there to see? Lot’s look at the 
playbills.” 

“ Done ivith j'ou,” rejoined Coningsbj', “ and we’U go to the 
Olympic ; there’s a little man just come out there, they teU 
mo’s a clipper, and I vote wc go and see him.” 

“All right. You’re good at ordering dinner ; go and do it 
while I go over to my lodgings and dress.” 

So they t^ro dined together, went to the Olympic, and came 
back still' shricldng over the drolleries of that then rising, now 
alas, set star Robson. In the smoking-room they had much 
pleasant talk,- and finally Coningsby suggested they should go 
down on the morrow to some suhiuban steeple-chases, to which 
Jack having nolHng to do, and feeling that Fulham was closed 
against him for the present, assented. 

“Now, none of your infernal laziness,” said Coningshjy as 
they parted at the door. “ Don’t forget we breakfast here to- 
gether at half-past ten sharp, and start soon after eleven.” 

17 
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‘•All rigit, I ■won’t be late.” 

“ No, don’t, please. I haven’t seen a bit of racing for a long 
■while, or, for the matter of that, anything elsd bar ‘ the finest 
pisantry’ in the world. Tm told the scenery is great when yon 
can see it ; but the weather hasn’t lifted during my residence 
in the coimtry, so I can’t speak personally. Good-night.” 


CHAPTER XXn. 

DELPBfi EAliNS HIS tVAGES. 

SoHE sis or eight miles from London, in a beautiful undulating 
grass coimtry, were held the Harrow Steeple Chase.s. It was 
what, to that excitable community the ‘ Turf,’ was kno^wn as 
the ‘ dead season.’ For a brief space, horses were allowed to 
relax their gallops ; trainers, their ■vigilance ; jockeys, their 
austerity of life ; and the brazen-throated ring its roar. The 
latter, like the ocean, never altogether hushed, still twice a week 
sent forth its low murmurings from Tfittersall’s, reminding early 
backers of the fallibility of -winter favourites, and causing re- 
grets at having been in rather too great a hurry to be ‘on.’ 
Small steeple-chase meetings, however, are brought off at any 
time, weather pennitting, as when the regular meetings once 
set in, a fixture becomes a matter of great difficulty. 

In the ■vicinity of London, there ■wiU always be found plenty 
of racing-men tired of the monotony, of what is ■with pleasant 
assumption termed indiscriminately ‘ the recess’ or ‘■vacation,’ 
to patronize such meetings, and in these days speculation is 
sometimes carried on to a very considerable extent thereat. 

Imbued with this spirit, many of the votaries of the ‘ green 
B'ward, silken jackets, and numbers up,’ are ever ready for a 
turn at anything of the kind that may offer. The Ring would 
attend a donkey race, guarantee them a large field, and plenty 
of backers. It’s their business, so why should they not 1 ' 
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Influenced by these circumstances, Jack Travers and Co- 
ningsby Clark, on their way do^ra to Harrow, found a large 
and ever-increasing stream of people bound in the same direc- 
tion. It was a very difierent concourse though from that which 
flocked to tlie ilorctown Steeple-Chase.' There was a sprink- 
ling of the gentlemen who take an interest in the cross-country 
events. There was a strong muster of the betting fraternity, 
leavened \vith an unusual mixture of ‘wolchers.’ Men whose 
capital consists of an eighteen-penny metallic book, a huge gig 
umbrella, on which their name is painted (‘ of Newmarket' is a 
favourite inscription, it gives confidence to the unwary), and 
some half-.«ovorcign.s’ worth of change. Should theyme„t with 
rcvcnsps, their creditors arc -apt to find the firmly-planted um- 
brella mthout the proprietor under it. 

There wore many of the order of licensed victuallers, who 
drove down in smart gigs with laioaving short-tailed horse!?. 
There was an unmistakable number of ‘ roughs,' and a consi- 
derable proportion of gentlemen, whose low retreating fore- 
heads, closely cropped hair, and generally brutalized counte- 
nances indicated them as,conncctcd with the fighting interest. 
Examining the crowd generally with the eye of a physiogno- 
mist, you would have found greed and rapacity the dominant 
characteristics as opposed to love of sport or pleasure. 

Our tu-o friends made their way to the stand, which was a 
temporary wooden building on a tolerably large scale. It was 
well filled, and the enclosure in front even still more crowded. 
Speculation was brisk, at all events on the principal event of 
the day, ‘the open stceplc-chase.' Two smaller preliminary 
races were decided, and then up went the numbers for the race 
of the day. 

“ Halloa !" said Jack, “here’s Delpre up on something — ^what 
isitr 

“ Mr. Hart’s The Unlmown,” replied Goningsby, looking at 
Iris card. “I should think he’s worth backing. I know he 
always has the pick of the. mounts in that stable, and they’re 
17-2 
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clover. By-tlie-TOj-, he’s got another in ; here’s Mr. I I.irt's I'."'}’ 
mare Selimi, hut I should think DelpnS’s on the best.” 

“ Here’s Plum, too, riding something ; he’s a great man in 
the north country. I sawhim do Charlie Eepton very cleverly 
last year r.l the ' hloretown Hunt f but it’s not often he comes 
South.” 

“ No ; Plausible Plum, isn’t it i that’s the name he goes by. 
Ah t I have seen him ride up in the North, and-a very good 
m.an he is too. They swear by him in Yorkshire. He’s on 
Light of the "Wolds — comes from hLs country, I should think, 
by the name. Ought to bo sometliing good, or they would 
never have brought it so far, or Plum cither.” 

“ Scaiccly— diouldn’t wonder if it's a rc.al ‘ good tiling, said 
.Tack, his mind reverting once more to what had so often proved 
a delusion and a snare. As 1 have said before, ‘good things 
had been the bane of his emtenee, not, perhap.?, that he was 
singular in that respect. 

‘•Como along,” cried Coningsby, “lot’s push into ‘the ring’ 
and SCO what’s going on ; we must have a shy at thi<, I think. 
Can’t come down here without going in for a little speculation.” 

“'Vi’hat sire you doing, Captingl” inauireda grtasy-looking 
hatchet-faced man, addressing Coningsby. He was habited in 
a long thread-bare paletot, suggestive of very little shirt imdcr- 
nealh ; his bead surmounted u-itb a ivide-.awakc, a good deal 
the worse for wear. A common enough t j-pe on a raco-conrsc. 

“ Nothing as yet, Sara ; I’ve just pushed in to see what’s 
doing. I suppose thej-’U m.ake a favourite of tliis tbiog Cr-pt.-in' 
Delprc’s going to ride, won’t they r 

“Don't know, sir," replied that individual, who wiw a ‘tout’ 
by profc'.^ion. “.Shouldn’t recommend s’ou to kick it if they 
da Tlic Qiptain of late has been a very unfortunate man. I 
don’t main to ss-iy /te won’t let their heads loose ; but he’s been 
the wrong side a good many flags lately ; horse.! h.ivo been 
making mistakes with him the far side the course, and several 
such like accidents. That Hart lot he rides so much for, ain’t 
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over and above square. They don’t -want no lessons in making 
safe and roping, and it ain’t that easy to know how their money 
geos. You just hold on here a Ht while I runs round ; I’ll 
pick it u]) quicker than you can,” and the greasy paletot shot 
into the crowd. 

“ Ton! , of course,” said Jack “ Is he good of the kind 1” 

“ Yes, he is, cspeciidly at these little meetings round town. 
Last year, when I was quartered at Kensington Gate, I went to 
nearly all of them, and he gave me one or two deuced good 
hints, and as I was always pretty liberal to him when they 
came off. I've no doubt he’ll tell us all he knows or can make 
out.” 

The hefting, as far as Travers and Coningsby could see, fluc- 
tuated extremely, as it often docs, more especially in meetings 
of this description. Delprd’s mount, The Unknown, was at 
first a great favourite ; but ‘ the ring’ seemed never tired of 
laying against that animal, and habitues of the Turf could easily 
■discern that it was the confiding public and not the stable who 
wore supporting him. Light of the lYolds was becoming a 
better favourite every minute, and was evidentlj' backed in 
right down earnest by those connected with the horse. Selina, 
Jlr. Hart’s second string, too, was apparently fancied consi- 
derably, and a good deal, of money was being quietly invested 
on her. 

j\t this juncture, Travers suddenly caught sight of Delpre. 
“ Como along,” he said, “ here’s DeL Let’s see what he has got 
to say about his mount.” 

“How are you, Dclprdl Do you feel like winning to- 
day?” 

“How do, Travers,” replied the Captain, as he shook hands. 
“How are you, Eepton? Horrid cold, isn’t it? See you in a 
minute, Tom ; tell old Hart I-shall want to speak to him before 
I get up,” and Davidson, to whom he had been talking, imme- 
diately left liim. 

“lYin — ^well, I don’t know, these cross coimtry affairs are 
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alvrays rather uncertain. I’m not very mvcct on my monnt. 
How’s the regiment i’’ 

“ Oh, all right ; but I suppose you .are riding the best of jlr. 
Hart’s, .arc you not 1” 

“ Don’t know ; he’s not the man to tell one much, and has 
backed both, I fancy. Pve been out of luck too, Lately, the 
brutes .alw.aj-s come donai arith me ; shouldn’t avondcr if this 
one did to-d.ay, but I must be off to -weigh, and so on ; see you 
again, presently, I dare say.” 

“■Well,’’ s.aid Coningsby, as Dclprfi -w.alkcd away, “we didn’t 
make much out of him.” 

“ No, perhaps your touting friend may have more to tell us. 
Lot’s go back and look for him.” 

Tliey returned accordingly to their former position, and had 
not to -wait long before Sam made his appearance 

“IVcll, Captain,” said that -rvorthy, “as far as I can make out 
by the money, there’s only two in it : that’s Light of the IVolds, 
and Selina. I can’t make out -why Captain Delprd’s upon The 
Unknown instead of the marc ; but I sec old Hart mjvolf a 
backing Selina for hatsful. You may get what j-ou choose to 
ask for nearly now .about The Unknowm I never .‘■een tliis ^Ir. 
Plum ride, but they tell me he knorvs what he’s about as well 
as any of ’em, and thej-’ve backed it for a lot of money. It’s 
rather a better favourite than Selina; onell win, stand ’em 
both, Capting — ^Selina for choice” 

The two gentlemen pushed their way info the ring, Coningshy 
following his touting friend’s adsace; but Jack, led away by an 
acute idea of -winning long odds, backed ‘ Light of the IVolds’ 
and ‘ The Unkno-wn,’ for the off chance 

“Now, let’s get up stairs' and see it run,” said Coningshy, 
and the pair made their w.ay to the top of the stand. 

In the weighing-room, in the meantime, Plausible Plum -was 
running through his usual gamut of grievances in the accus- 
tomed querulous falsetto tones. 

“ Of course,” he said, “they’ve brought the wrong bridle, and 
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erpect me to liold ‘ Tlie Liglit’ in a gimcrack like tkis. Nice 
plca'^ant ride I’m in for. Wonder whether they ever consider 
my neck in these arrangements.” 

Delpni looked at him sav.agely as he weighed in ; he said no- 
thing aloud, but inwardly murmured, “ By Jove, thisTido may 
break it for you, my man,” then turning to Davidson, who was 
close to him, he said, “ Go and get me a glass of brandy, Tom, 
either it’s cold, or my nerve is not so good as it was.” 

Davidson soon returned; he found Delprd superintending 
the saddling of The Unknown, and talking to Hart ; he handed 
him the brandy, which Delpr6 tossed off neat as it was. 

“Don’t you bo afraid,” he continued to Hart, “lay as if it 
was dead, ho shan’t get round if it costs me my life ; I O've him 
a turn. Sere, give me a leg up one of you.” 

He was promptly thrown into the saddle, gathered up his 
reins and made his way out of the enclosure. Things, in some 
senses, had gone wrong wth the Captain since his agreement 
%vith Hart. The Countess had not only recovered, but after 
some conversation wth her siscer had had little difficulty in 
conjecturing who had stolen her nill, a loss that she had disco- 
vered quite in the early days of convalescence. Furious letters 
on her part had been met by utter silence on Ms, and latterly 
all communication had ceased between them. Delpr4 was not 
the man to shrink from denial of anything ; but he was too 
clever to tell unnecessary lies. His sisters were acute clear- 
headed v;omen, who, he felt, would not believe Mm if he did 
deny the will business : therefore, why say anytMng about it. 
He could disclaim any knowledge of tlie transaction always, 
whenever there should appear reason to do so. 

Since his connection with Mr. Hart, he had undoubtedly been 
successful on the turf as far as the .acquisition of money went ; 
but .at what cost of social po-sition none knew better than Mm- 
self. He knew he was knoivn and looked on as a regular “ leg.” 
.Asa leading partner in a stable notorious for mal-practices, as 
a gentleman-rider who h.ad been more than suspected of “ pull- 
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ing.” He knew that men who spoke to him stDl in the hotting 
ling would no longer know him in St James’s Street Ho had 
taken his name off his clnh after a turf scandal, for fear of being 
summarily requested to withdraw. He had lost all caste, and 
was now utterly in the hands of Messrs. Hart & Co. The ad- 
miration of these gentlemen for his brilliant turf tactics knew 
no bounds. He had cast aside the last remnants of honour, 
principle and right feeling. His conceptions of clever robberies 
had been numerous, daring, successful, and just inside the 
law. 

Messrs. Hart & Co. wore delighted with their “master of the 
horse,” and the firm generally were all down at Harrow in the 
prosecution of a daring scheme of turf villainy, which Delpri’s 
master-mind had devised. 

On-the first appearance of the weights for this steeple-chase, 
Delpr6 had told his confederates that they could win with 
Selina. 'That as scandal was rather busy with their names, 
they having thought it a safer and more lucrative arrangement 
“ to pull” their favourites latdy, it would bo advisable to win 
this time. “At all events,” said that astute adviser, “if you 
don’t mean to run straight, you must put up somebody else. I 
Lave been too unlucky lately, and c.annot afford to lose again 
just yet on a first favourite.” 

With implicit faith in Delprd’s judgment, the Hart set deter- 
mined for once to make money honestly, and had quietly backed 
their mare for a good stakes when at the eleventh hour it oozed 
out that they had a most dangerous competitor in Light of the 
Wolds. How hir. Hart, who had been running Selina to lose 
for the last twelve months, was awfully perturbed at the idea 
of the coup being upset, in his turf specul.ations, he thought 
always nothing was so good ns having a favourite and then not 
winning with him. Under Delprd’s guidance, as he expressed 
it, he had put down his money on the other track, “and this is 
what comes of your infernal honesty.” 

Full of wTath he sought that gentleman, .and commented with 
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«’'t!iM’der.il)lc freedom and neerbity on wliai lie was pleased to 
c.ill Ills confounded clcvcnicss. 

Delprf- took tliis willi his usual coolness. “Don’t bo in a 
Imrry,’’ be said, “ wait till wo a.cccrtain that all j'ou'vo beard is 
true iilenit Liglit of tlio Wold-s, then 111 tell j'ou what to do.” 

In the meantime, The Light won a good race in tlic North in 
a canter, and from all they could make out was goodenou^ to 
beat Selina at Harrow. At all events, had far too good a chance 
of doim; so to suit men who wanted ns near a certainty as 
might be. 

Onee more they held a cabinet council on how they should 
jnrniico I > gel out of their money. 

“ It’s not .so'vciy diffietdt after all,” .said Delprii, at length. 
“A < good luck will have it, we have got The Unknowi in too, 
and hc’.s i>rctty fit to run. Ho shall start. 111 ride him, and 
mu't put The Light down. These should be our tactics. Keep 
on b.scking the m.arc and laying against Tlio Light, if I don’t 
u{).=et him never tni.st mo again. But mind, Hart, I’ll have a 
good share in this, for riding over a horse is not quite so easy 
as riding over a countrj’. I’m not particular, you knosv, about 
my neck ; but I shall have to chanco an infernal fall here.” 

Jlr. IT.art and Company were charmed with the audacity of 
this .scheme, and acted thereon. Such was the state of affairs 
as Coningsby Clarke and Travers looked on at the preliminary 
canter?. 

There were in all nine starters ; but ns the race lay virtually 
.among-^t four, I don’t intend to introduce more than th.at num- 
ber to the notice of the reader. 

Tlic fust to go down in his e.anter was a useful grey horse, 
ridden by a man in pink, called The Friar, a horse of consider- 
able loc.sl celebrity. He belonged to a largo farmer in the 
vicinity, and the Yokels stood him to n man. Then came Light 
of the Wolds, a proud-looking stccplc-chasc horse, bright in Ins 
coat as a star, and evidently fit to run for his life'. Selina fol- 
lowed, a woedy-looldng thorough-bred m.are, but a very neat 
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galloper with a wiiy look that generallj>- indicates lasting. Dol- 
pr6 was about the last, on The Unknown, a plain-looking weight- 
carrying hunter. 

“‘Well,” remarked Jack, “There’s nothing goes andlookslike 
The Light, he has a first-rate man up, and, bar accidents, should 

“ Yes, he’s the pick of the bunch,” replied Coningsby ; “ but 
they’re mustering at the starting post now.” 

The flag falls and they are away. The Friar making the run- 
ning at a slow pace. Delpr6 got off clererly from habit, but 
soon pulled Hs horse back. His mission was to watch Plausi- 
ble Plum, who was never in a hurrj' ; in fact. The Li^t lay 
nearly last. Towards the end of the first mile. The Friar was 
leading, The Light lay last but trvo, one of which was Delpr6, 
lying about three lengths off on the near side. 

“ It liinst come off hereabouts,” muttered Delprii to himself. 
“We have got a fair distance from ‘the glasses’ on the stand; 
and the old brute may get outpaced if I wait too long. He has 
neither speed nor condition to keep with them when they begin 
to gallop.” 

They were running now across a large grass field, the way 
out of which was over a stake and binder vrith a ditch on the 
far side ; a good fair hxmting jump. Delpr6 ran up to The 
Light, and finding Plum made no effort to leave him, immedi- 
ately pulled his horse back, watching his opponent closely. As- 
they neared the fence. Plum steadied his horse for a stride or 
two, then sent him fairly at it. Quick as thought, in went Del- 
pr6’s spurs, the dig bringing him almost up to The Light’s girths. 
The two horses rose to the fence almo.st simultaneously ; kick- 
ing his feet clear of the stirrups, Delprd gave a most tremendous 
jerk to his off bridle rein, thereby pulling his horse right acro.ss 
Plum’s. They cannoned, there was a crash, and horses and 
ridere rolled over in a confused heap into the next field. 

Light of the Wolds was the first up of the quartette ; one 
might say the only one, for The Unknown lay heels up in the' 
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ditcli. Dclpr6 on tlie reverse side of tlie fence, "(Yitli a cut on 
Ills foreliead, ■was stretched pale and senseless, ■while a few 
yards further lay Plausible Plum, also apparently stunned. 

There were several people standing round tlie jump, who at 
once ru-shed up to give assistance ; two or three rushed after 
The Liglit, who was soon captured, having only trotted a short 
distance. Plum was picked up and put on his legs, half stunned 
and all abroad, but a practical man happened to be amongst the 
crowd. 

“ Here you are, sir ; they’ve caught the 'orse. Put the bridle 
right, can't you, some of you? All right. Now, governor, 
here’s a leg up. There you are,” he said, as he chucked the still 
haLf-insensiblo Plum into the saddle. “ Cut along— you’ll per- 
haps catch ’em yet ; there’s- lots of go left in the ’orse, if you 
can only shake yom-self together. At all events, if you send 
him along, you’ll get near enough to see what ■wins.” 

The horse’s head had been put straight. Luckily he was an 
easy one to ride, and the course at that point presented no in- 
tricacies; for the next two f ” 'H’-— ■"> ' 

chanically, he was still aU in a 

he began to recover bis wits, and immediately set to work to cal- 
culate whether he had a chance left. His horse was going land 
and strong under him. The leaders, it was true, were a good 
two fields a-head of him ; still he knew that his horse had 
plenty of speed and bottom, and came to the conclusion that 
there was just an off chance for him, and it was worth perse- 
';V, vering for. Steadily he set to work to catch his horses, and a 
\V better man for the purpose cordd hardly have been found. H 
■plausible Plum had one point in his riding he was rather proud 
0^, it was his patience. 

Tew men knew better how to sit and suffer than he did. He 
had^aved many a race through this invaluable quaUty. 

A mile from home the position of things was this. Out of 
the original nine starters, four were disposed of. There was 
Delpr4 do^wn, another had taken to refusing, and two more had 
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laeen run to a standstilL Gradually creeping up incli i>y incli, 
The Light of the "U'clds still going strong, -u-as fifth, though as 
yet a long u ay off the leaders. Ttvo out of the four in front 
cf him Plum could see had had nearly enough of it, he ivas 
overhauling them rapidly ; but Selina and The Friar, the latter 
stni leading, rvere racing together, taldng their fences almost 
simultaneously. The last fence but one he passed the fourth 
horse dead beat, and for the first time began to push his horse 
a little. The leaders -vvcre still a good hundred yards a-head of 
liim as he took the third place, and jumped into the straight 
grass run in about naif a mile from home, rdth nothing inter- 
vening between them and the winning post hut a low hurdle. 
It was still a. great deal to make up, and he knew he had no 
chance unless the pace should tcU on the leading pair. Now 
pushing a little, now nursing, he still gradually crept up, the 
horse running stoutly and honestly under Ms judicious hands. 
The Friar, with half a length the best of Selina, cleared the last 
hurdle some sis or seven lengths in front of him. Ho had 
dravrn wonderfully up to them lately ; but ho felt it had been 
at considerable espense. At the half distance they both began 
riding. Plum sat still as death. “If they don't cut their 
throats, I can’t win,” he muttered. They came hack to Mm a 
little, but be felt that the fall was beginning to tell upon The 
Light, and that there was hut one run left in him. Steadjdng 
him for a second, as he reached the Stand corner, ho brought 
Mm boldly to the front, and gallantly did the horse respond. 
He had a gap of from three to four lengths to close, and for a 
second he almost reached the leadePs quarters ; but The Light 
I'.ad shot Ms bolt ; be died away to notMng after making his 
final effort — and Selina first ; The Friar second ; Light of the 
"iVolds third, was the Judge’s verdict. lYon half a length, two 
lengths between second and third, showed clearly to the Light’s 
supporters how e-isily he would have won buffer the contre- 
temps. Thus srdd the sporting journals, and with that and 
some laudatory remarks upon hlr. Plum’s riding, Ms hackers 
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lievc "sve mean business. LouiS Napoleon is tbe only one wlio 
really understands the situation, and he means a big Euro])can 
war, to establish his dynast5' — and he’s about got it.” 

Such was the verdict of old Carribosh, who passed for the 
remainder of his days as a particularly well-informed man, on 
the strength of tliis lucky hit. “ Clear-sighted man, sir, far- 
seeing politician,” his intimates were apt to observe, when his 
name came under discussion. “Saw right through that Cri- 
mean business from the'first.” A fact they were by no means 
likely to forget, while old Carribosh, u-ith his “ Didn’t I say so 
at the very beginning?” was alive. 

» About this time it suddenly occurred to the British Govern- 
ment that if they were really drifting into war, and, at all 
events, they were now committed to a demonstration, it woidd 
be a satisfactors’^ thing to see if we had such a thing by us as 
a General Officer, who had ever commanded ten thousand 
men. 

About this time, ‘the leading journal’ of England became 
severe upon the longevity of military and naval men, little 
seeing how speedily that misfortune was destined to be reme- 
died— even among the higher ranks, at which the strictimc was 
chiefly aimed. 

“Administrations wither, Committees sit and die away ; but 
Generals and Adnurals live for ever,’’ said ‘ The Thunderer,’ 
as much perplexed as the Government, to indicate who was the 
man for the occasion. 

The heroes of the Peninsula had for the most part preceded 
theii mighty chief. At aU events, such as were left, seemed 
men unversed in the improvements in the art of destruction, 
that is, military strategy ; and whose years, for the most part, 
unfitted them for the onerous duties of the command of an 
active army. 

The Indian school had never been properly recognized in this 
country, whilst some of their notable chiefs, it was notorious, 
had succeeded at ‘ great cost,’ more from the inherent gallantry 
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of the troops they had the luck to command, than from any 
Imowlcdge they had displayed of the science of war. 

About this time it occurred to regimental officers generally, 
that it rvas probable their private affairs might require a little 
putting in order, and anxiously were the pros and cons can- 
vassfd, as to how far the patriotism of tailors and boot- 
makers might be counted on, in the event of an order for active 
service. 

A nation drunk with peace and prosperity was throwing up 
its hat and cheering for war, A government which had sanc- 
tioned the annexation of Oude, was aghast at the immorality of 
the Russian, in -wishing to seize on the dominions of ‘the sick 
man.’ No European aggrandisement. We must stand up for 
the ijoor Turlts. Louis Napoleon said nothing, but laughed in 
his sleeve. At all events, he saw his opportrmity and seized it 
with a-^idity. 

“By Jove!” said Jack, as he and Coningsby sat down to 
dinner. “I suspect Britannia means business, and that wo 
really are in for an European war this time. How do your 
people, that is the regiment, stand for foreign service, ehl” 

“Pretty high,” said Coningsby; “but, old fellow, if it’s an 

w.-vy of soldiers, before a year’s out.” 

“ Suppose so,” said Jack, as he tossed off a bumper of cham- 
pagne. 


CHAPTER XXni. 

“good-bye, saveetheaet, good-eye.” 

For nearly forty years had England been engaged in “making 
cabco,” the great object for -whieb, according to Sydney Smith, 
the Anglo-Saxon race appears to have been created, when once 
more, the atmosphere rang with the shrill clarion of war. 
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Boldly England answered to the summons, stepping in anion - t 
the belligerents with about the same knowledge of the subject, 
■want of preparation, and general unfitness for the cnconnti'r, 
that characterises the chivalrous, but slightly vinous gentleman, 
■who, on his way home from dinner, interferes in a street fight. 

“ A mere military promenade,” said some of ‘ the quidnuncs,’ 
“much too clever a fellow, the Czar, to fight when he sees 
we’re really in earnest.” 

Xot quite so clever in their generation these last as old Car- 
ribosh, which means not quite so fortunate in their guesses. 

The Guards had got their orders for Zilalta. Government had 
not, as some one said at the time, taken a proper view of the 
subject, or they would have demanded a schedule also of the 
oflacers’ debts, ■nith a view to immediate liquidation thereof, the 
repayment to take place from the quantities of prize money 
wliioh woidd naturally accrue from the sacking of ilo.icow, or 
some more convenient place, in the next six months. 

Government did not foresee much at that time, mncfi ksstUat; 
so the British officer was thrown upon his own resources, and 
pondered moodily on the powers of the “ silver oar." One inge- 
nious and enthusiastic Guardsman, so the legend goes, dropped 
his epaulettes, and assuming the garb of the private soldier, 
fell into the ranks, and so marched quietly past somepecmihirily 
interested acqnamtancc "who would have fain saved liim from • 

“ Seeting a babble reputation at tbc cannon’s moutb.” 

Another line’sman of strategic powers was said to have passed 
some hours sitting on a buoy in the mouth of Cork" Harboim, 
tin the transport, on her way past, ‘hove to,’ lowered a boat, 
and picked him up. Prom aH which may be deduced, that the 
nation was at aU events loath to part with her soldiers. 

In the general want of knowledge on all points that pervaded 
everywhere just then, the Army outfitters took upon themselves 
to decide what were the necessaries of a campaigning life, and 
a very pretty thing they made of it. Some of their essentials. 
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it is true, failed considerably when put to the test. Many of 
tlicin, for instance, had taken np the theory that all fighting 
v/ould take place in a warm thou^ showery climate. In one 
point they certainly all agreed— that there would never be any 
lack of transport, .and that indiarubber in every shape was a 
sine qd& non. 

Soup W.IS just finished at the mess of the — th down at Mil- 
ton. As usual the discussion ran hi^ upon whether they were 
likely to go ; avhether those that did go were really going to see 
fighting. Tlie door opens, admitting a good-looking man of 
medium height, slightly grizzled liair, and dark moustache, and 
dressed in morning costume. Everyone rose, for all reco^ised 
at once the most popular general officer that ever commanded 
a dirtriot. 

Bowing to the assembled table, apologising briefly for his 
dross, or rather want of it. “Gentlemen,” he continued, “I 
bring you your orders, to be in readiness to proceed from here 
on Monday next, on route for Pljunouth, there to await trans- 
port for .active service.” 

“ llurrah,” burst from every lip at the announcement. 

“Now, Colonel,” said the General, “I am going to ask you 
to give me some dinner, 1 am quite ready for it ; I travelled up 
with the news myself, to have a last look at you all, and say 
‘ good-bye.’ I hope myself to be out with you ere long.” 

“I hope so. General,” said Travers, who was sitting opposite, 
“ and in command of our brigade." 

“ Tkink you,” replied the Generjil, laughing, "I should like 
nothing better. How are you, Herriesl ah, Bolls, you’ll have 
to p.art witli the brown horse. No more hunting for a while, 
you’ll have'to sell him and buy a service kit with the proceeds.” 

“ Yc.s, sir,” said Crumbs. “ The horse would suit you, only I 
hope you’ll be with us, and so won’t want it— he’s no charger.” 

What a cheery diimer that was ; excitement was at its height. 
The steadiest pulses quickened that evening. East and furious 
w.'is the chaff, loud and incessant the laughter, on the subject 
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of -wliat ■were the essentials tliat could be contained in ninety 
pounds -weight, to -which rumour said a subaltern’s kit -(vns to 
be restricted. The band -was sent for and loudly rang out • The 
Papillon ’ and War gallops. The General’s health -was proposed 
by the Colonel, and drank -with enthusiasm. Long after the 
seniors had departed, did a select knot, among -whom Jack iv.as 
a dominant member, sit drinking toasts. They drank “ jollj- 
old Milton.” It’s -wonderful ho-w enthusiastic you get about a 
place just as you are on the point of lea-ring- it. They toasted 
“ The Colours,” “ A successful campaign and plenty of loot,” 
uith divers other toasts of that description, finally breaking up 
brimful of -wine, excitement and enthusiasm. 

So the — th departed for Plymouth, and the hlilton people 
cheered them on their departure. They had been a fairly 
popular regiment during their time there. Besides, soldiers 
stood high in public estimation just then. The band pkayed 
“ Cheer, boys, cheer,” as all bands did in those days. England 
■was intoxicated at the idea of embarking in another European 
war, and the commencement of the campaign was a c.ause of 
general hilarit3’-. We wanted a few national laurels, “ there arc 
nae folk like our ain folk,” as the Scotch song saj’s, and it was 
high time to show the Continent what our army was made of. 

PljTnouth ! one’s heart melts, and one’s mouth liquifies at 
thy very name. Eural metropolis that boasteth “ the Junkett ” 
and Devonshire cream as thy principal luxuries. To my readers 
who may not be acquainted -with those divine conceptions, I 
would say hie thee to Plymouth and amend thine ignorance. 
No Devonshire jury, at all events, -will convict thee of aban- 
doning -wife and children, if j'ou plead the allurements of “ the 
Junkett,” the soft fascinations of Devon’s cream. You may 
scoff at the summing up of the sternest of judges. Produce 
the delicacies in court and hand them up to the bench. We 
have been told of “ the beauty,” — I qoeak in a feminine sense 
— of Dublin. Plymouth challenges it Take Grafton Street in 
the season, and on a fine summer’s afternoon the Hoe at Ply- 
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moutli shall eclipse it. I have known both cities, and stand 
boldly on my assertion, admitting cordially, as I do, how much 
beauty may be seen in the Irish hfetropolis, I give my vote and 
adhesion nnswer^-ingly to Plymouth ; besides, what has Dublin 
to put against “the cream,” “the Junkett.” Plymouth, at the 
time T am speaking of, was as full of excitement as any place 
in England. A large seaport, of course troops came floeldng in 
prcparatoi-y to embarkation. The dock-yard rang with the 
roar of preparation. Ships were being fitted ; shot, shell, “vile 
salt[)etre,'’ and cavalry horses were being continually shipped. 
Large transports were calling in for final orders. Battalions 
were mustering ; bands wore playing ; in short, “ Cheer, boys, 
cheer " pervaded the whole torni, occasionally exchanged for 
“ La d'lnna e mobilh," which last London’s season had made 
the rage. A very curious article might bo avritten on what 
liave been the popular airs to which nations have armed for 
the fight. “ Clieer, boys, cheer,” was undoubtedly the great air 
with wliich the British Army marched for the East. The 
Ereiioh pilaycd “ Fartant 2 mir la Syrie.” IlTien the British 
Army next poured abroad en masse for the Indian Mutinies, I 
.should say “ Fare thee well my own hlarianne,” was the air of 
the day ; that again has been superseded by “Good-bye, sweet- 
heart, good-bye.” For the Waterloo campaign, “The girls we 
left behind us” was the air of the hour. In the American 
struggle, though there were, of course, many on both sides, yet 
“H.ail Columbia,” “The star-spangled Banner,” and “John 
Brown/' were the dominant airs on the side of the North ; as 
“ lily Maryland" and the “ Bonnie Blue Flag” were on the side 
of the South. In the days of Marlborough and Eugene, 
“Marlbrook” waslhe popular melody. Everybody has heard 
of “ LiUiburlero,” “ Boyne Water,” and “Croppies lie down,” 
in connexion with Ireland, though the first is no Irish air. 
Were not the songs of the Cavaliers, and even stiU more so, 
those of the Jacobites famous 1 
There is something in it. If you must go to war, pick out 
■ 18—2 
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a good air to liegiii wtli. Depend upon it it’s an cs'cntial. 
Xol)od3" lias j-ct given us any information on tliis subject, vritli 
rc,;ard to the last great Emopean campaign ; but I, for one, 
am extremely anxious to knou- wliat Tvas the popular air in the 
Pnis'ian, abo in the Austrian, arraj", previous to Sadowa. 

In the meantime, Ilcr ^ifajesty’s — th are preparingfor active 
service in the old eitadel at Pljinouth. The doctors arc daily 
discovering that fine soldiers on parade, upon being medically 
tested, have got through their constitutions beforehand, and are 
consequent!}’ unfit to face the hardships of a campaign. Alrc.ady 
the ominous dearth of men to fill the ranks might be predicted, 
should the army bo called upon to fight and suffer as it inevit- 
ably must, if all ivas not to end in a mere dcmon.stration. 

Parents and relatives of all kinds u-cre Hocking dow'i to 
Pl}’moutli to have a look at young “ scapegraces," better loved, 
perh.aps, than they dcsen-cd, avho in many instances ivcre fated 
to cause little further anxiety, and never to be seen again in 
this world. Pew, if any, luicw wh.at a terrible .strusglc it was 
destined to be. Never v.’as Pl}’mouth more g.iy than at that 
time. Seldom had the— thp.nssed a more cheery evening at ’ 
their mess, than upon the last night before finally closing it, 
for the purpose of packing the plate and paraphernalia which 
had of course to be left behind. There was a l.argo muster, 
ever}’ officer of the regiment w.as present, .and numerous guests 
were there besides. Late w.as the stance, loud was the laughter 
which chorused the fin.al st.anza of the final song. 

Through all this whirl of gaiety and dissipation, Jack Travers 
floated ivith the strc.am. Yet his old comrades noted that 
though ‘uath them,’ he avas not ‘of them.’ He, formerly the 
leader in every description of fim and frolic, now joined in 
them incch.anic.ally. Ilis rm-e seemed gone. One would have 
said the avliole thing bored him. It did. Jack had .suddenly 
discovered that pleasure is not the stimmwii lomtm thi.s world 
can afford. Bieczie’s farewell look haunted him. Again and 
again he mused over that last interview— the tremulous, yet 
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lialf-defmnt tones in -whicli she Imd owned she loved him, still 
vibrated in his ears. Again he thought over that moment she 
had yielded to his embrace, when for the first time their lips 
had met. Wiat could he do] Should he write to her again? 
!Mo ; he must see lier once more before he sailed. 

But liinv i Leave of absence just then was perfectly hope- 
less. There was plenty of work to bo done, and it was useless 
to think that the Colonel was likely to spare any oflacer just 
]K)W. Besides, the transport destined for the — th might come 
in at any moment ; indeed, was hourly expected, and it was 
knov.m would delay at Plymouth no longer than was absolutely 
necess'ary to embark the troops. 

Long and painfully did Jack ponder over all this, till at last 
ho Avas fain to confess that, his chance of seeing Breezie again 
bcfoio he left England was hopeless; but ho would write to 
her at the last moment, that he determined. He was walldng 
moodily back from parade to his quarters one morning, when a 
jnan whom ho at once recognised as a porter of the ‘Koyal 
Hotel,’ put a note in Ids hands. 

Ilis heart beat thick and fast, as he recognised Breezie’s 
somewhat bold calligraphy. Tearing it open, ho read the fol- 
lou’ing : 

“ tniat I have done I fear would he looked upon as un- 
maidenly by most. Had there been any other course, I would 
have adopted it ; but papa has left England as a ‘ Special Cor- 
respondent,’ and I have none to advise me. If you love ttie as 
you say you do — you, at least, cannot misconstrue me. 

“3Iy dearest, I cannot let you go without seeing you once 
more. I may know little about war and campaigning, but 
everyone knows that many die, though some may come back. 
It may be I shall never see yon again. You thought I dealt 
hardly ■with you the other day ; buc you believed me when I 
said I loved you. I acted as I thought, and stUI think, right, 
and believe me that I suffer more than you. Women always 
do ; we have nothing left us but to sit down and crja 
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“ Still I felt I must see you once more. I have dared flic 
risk. You rvUl not think iU of me. No; you cannot. If J 
thought you could, I don't say my heart would break, but it 
•would as'juredly know more misery than it ever knew yet. I 
know I am outraging the proprieties, but I care not, I was 
brought up to hold them cheap. I trust in your truth and 
honour to place no mong construction on my rashness ; but I 
love you, so I could not bear that you should leave r\-ithout my 
seeing you once more. I know all I have risked, I know whom 
it is risked for. I know that should scandal ever be busy with 
my name, you will right me, whatever the cost. If I have 
read you wrong, God help me ! for I shall need it sorely. Como 
to me here this afternoon, as soon as you can. 

“ Your own, 

“LncEZiE. 


“2oyal Hotel," 


Fortunately for Jack, Iris duties were over for the present 
and no sooner liad he penised the above than he started for the 
Boyal Hotel. 

Not an idea of anj-thing unwomanly in Breezie’s strange con- 
duct crossed his mind for a moment. He loved her too tnily to 
think of her in any light but that of a pure lo\ing girl, wliose 
love he had been fortunate enough to win. That Fortune had 
favoured him more than he de.ser\-cd was his sole thought, as he 
hurried do'wn from the ‘citadeL’ If she had risked much to 
see him again, he would try hard to show her he was worthy of 
such confidence. 

He soon reached the hotel, and was at once ushered up to the 
sitting-room occupied by iliss L.angton. She rose as he en- 
tered, and stood gazing at him •with flushed cheeks and tear- 
stained countenance. 

“ Breezie,’’ he faltered ; for, somehow. Jack’s self-possession 
had strangely left him at that moment, “ how can I thank you 
for thisl” 
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“ Oil, ilr. Travers ! what must you think of me^” and as she 
said these words, poor Breezie sank into a chair, and sobbed 
vehemently. 

“ Don’t cry, my darling !” he rejoined. “ Don’t think for one 
moment that I have misconstrued you in any way. To me you 
arc simply the woman I love too fondly to think she could act 
othenvibu than as- a sincere, honest maiden might. For this 
great proof of your love, I thank you from my heart. I feel all 
you risk, and despite the joy it brings me, half tremble at the 
peril you incur. Tell mo, Breezie, dearest, that you recal your 
‘ jI^o,’ and that I may yet hope to make you my udfe.”'- 

“ I laicw I might trust you,” she said, smiling through her 
tear?. “ A7hatovor may be my answer to that, you'll hold me a 
lady, true, I know now — I am going to act according to my 
dear father’s adidcc, and tell you all.” 

Briefly she told her story, how her mother had been illegiti- 
mate ; how, for all she Icnew, she might be also ; how, she 
knew not who her real father -was ; how between him who had 
been to her a father, and herself, there existed no other tie than 
the great love they bore each other. 

She ceased, and stood facing him witli sparkling eyes, and 
still trembling lips. Till that moment she had hardly realised' 
how much she staked on that avowal. Yet she had thought 
over, too, deeply, and often, what should she do if he saw in it 
an insurmountable obstacle to their union ? 

He had listened to her silently. True, she had told him not 
to interrupt her till she had finished. He had spoken never a 
word; she could hear her heart beat, the colour came and 
went in her cheeks— would he ever spe<ak ! He had remained 
silent but a few seconds after she concluded — to her it seemed 
minutes. 

Slowly he lifted his head, and looking steadfastly at her, 
said — 

“ And was this all that you sent me away so miserable for 
the other day?” 
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Her lips sj’Unliled “all •” tlioiigli the trord -was inaudible. 

“Breezie, my lore, j'ou didn’t do me justice, you should hare 
tno-vni me better.” 

His armTras round her now, and her head nestled down upon 
his chest. 

“ Hine. now, then, Ereerie, dear,” he murmured, as he kissed 
her, “ come wc:d, come woe.” 

•‘Yes, your.s ever. Jack, now; you’ll forgive me this esca- 
pade, won’t you } I love you so, I could but see you once 
more. You can't know liow I trembled at what you would say.” 

“ You'll never be afraid to trust me again— say that, and I’ll 
forgive your want of faith in me this time.” 

*• lYever,” she murmured, “ I trust you now and for ever.” 

I suppose aU this was very wrong and indecorous on the part 
of Breezie; but ye daughters and matrons of England, be 
lenient in your judgment ; many things of that kind wore done 
at that tima Hature will occasionally hurst the bonds of coji- 
ventionality. You see we were not used to going to war just 
then, and our fair English girls. Heaven bless them, didn’t take 
it quite so easily as the ladies of .:\ncient Borne were wont to. 
They didn’t grudge overstepping the hounds of propriety a little, 
to say farewell to lovers they might never see again. And 
when their tears trickled down as they read some of those ter- 
rible return lists, I think it must have been a satisfaction to 
some of them, to know they had dealt kindly with those whoso 
names were recorded therein. 

The nest forty-eight hours were, perhaps, the sunniest in 
Jack's existence. All the time he could snatch from his mili- 
tarj- avocations he dedicated to her. He showed her the dock- 
yard, at which Breezie marvelled greatly. He drove her out to 
alount Edgecumbe. In the evenings he walked with her on 
the Hoe. 

Scandal might he busy with their names, hut absorbed in 
“love's young dream,” they recked little of it. Conscious of 
their rectitude, they troubled their heads little about the world’s 
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Kinmisings ; ivliilc Jack’s announcement to his own immediate 
allies, that he was engaged to bemiuriedto the young ladywith 
■whom he was incessantly 'seen, stopped all regimental talk. 
Such sunny hours never last long, and the tliird afternoon the 
transport dropped anchor in the Sound. That evening, the 
regimental orders stated that the Battalion would parade for 
cmharcation at eight the next morning. 

Sadly did Jacl: announce the tidings. 

“The ship is in, Breezie, and we start the first tiling to- 
morrow. Embark on board the tenders at the dockyard at ten. 
The transport is to sail as soon as w'e are on board. ' She is 
lying out in the Sound.” 

“ Oh, Jaclc, my love !” murmured the girl. “ I knew it must 
bo ; but it seems so hard to pai-t so soon. No,” she continued, 
■“ don’t be afraid ; I am going to be very brave, I won’t cry or 
be nonsensical, at all events, till you arc gone. If 1 can’t help 
it then, you won’t know it.” 

“ Come, Breezie, this won’t do ; recollect you're to be a sol- 
dier’s wife now, you must be plucky. Go and get your bonnet 
on, darling, come out on the Hoe, and let me show you our ship 
in the distance.” 

Breezie did as she was told, and they went out for their walk. 
Erom the Hoe Jack pointed out the great screw steamer des- 
tined for Her Majesty’s — th. Long they walked up and down 
that fine April evening. They did not speak much— people 
don’t cn such occasions. “.You’ll write w'henever you can,” 
said Breezie, at length ; “please don’t forget to let me have a 
letter from Gibraltar, I shall so count on it.” 

“Forget, my darling, no. Y'ou shall hear from everyplace 
that affords a chance of writing, and I also shall look forward 
to little notes. Mind they are not too short, that’s all.” 

“ Oh, Jack, as if that was likely. Longer perhaps than you 
■will care to read, sir. But I want to come and see you off. I 
may, may I not 1 Just at the dockyard, you know; I won’t bo 
foolish, but very good; J. promise you.” 
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“No, pet, better not, I think ; I can’t bear to think of you 
(lomi there in all the confusion and noise, ivith nobody to take 
care of you afterwards.” 

“But I can take care of mj-self,” interposed Brcczic. “I 
did.” she said smiling, “all the way from town, to see some- 
body I wanted to see very much, and nobody interfered Tvith 
me in the least.” 

“■\Ycll,” laughed Jack^ “I can’t say I didn’t like that. As 
instead of going away miserable, I'm about the happiest man 
that will sail for the Crimea.” 

“Are you, really 1 Do you love mo so muchl" (I wonder 
whether you can tell a woman you love her too often.) “ But 
then, you see, j'ou will be still happier if you let mo see the ' 
very last of you.” 

“ No, dearest, it’s better not. I shall say good-bye to you 
to-night -when we get back. It’s getting time to go home 

So they walked back to the hotel. Jack sat talking some 
time, and then resolutely wished good-bye. Heleft Breeaie very 
tearful, and, as he walked up the hill to barracks, was conscious 
of a sort of choking in liis own throat that was far from agree- 
able. 

A bright April morning, and the assembly is ringing through 
the old citadel for the — th to fall in. That is soon accom- 
plished, and they march down for the dockyard, “ most credit- 
ably,” as the local press recorded afterwards, “ -with every man 
present and sober.” 'MTiich, considering they had been con- 
fined to barracks for the last eight-and-forty hours, with a 
most restricted use of the canteen, was perhaps upon the whole 
not so very surprising. 

“As wo riilo throngh the onburbs nslecp as you say, 

Many a friend Ibere will listen and pray, 

God’s luck to gallants, who strike up the lay, 

Of boot, saddle, to horse, and away/* 

Many a window was thrown up, many a handkerchief wavedr 
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many a cheer given to the gallant — ^th, as they passed through 
riymoutli and Devonport, still hardly awalte, on their road to 
the dockyard. There they formed up and waited for the tender 
to eome alongside. 

Jack Travers was not with them, for just previously to leav- 
ing the barracks, he had been suddenly detailed for some other 
duty, with an intimation that he was to make his way to the 
ship in a small boat as soon afterwards as possible. 

IMiile they were still waiting for the tender, the attention of 
some of the officers was attracted by a ^rl closely veiled, very 
plainly dressed, evidently seeking somebody, and whose sobs 
were very palpable, notwithstanding the veiL 

“ Halloa !’’ said young EnUs, who was in the blithest spirits, 
lie had just had his debts paid, and as he expressed it, “ was 
all game for a row.” “Here’s a young woman a crying shock- 
ing about somebody, or some of us. It would be only proper 
to say a word of comfort to her.” 

“Hush, ydu young fool !” said Herries. “I tliink I know 
who she is. It’s tlie girl Jack Travers is engaged to. She’s 
come hero to see him off, poor tiling, and doesn’t know that he 
won’t embark with us. I think I had better go and tell her.” 

As he spoke, Herries walked across to where Breezie — for it 
was she— was standing, and raising his shako, said : 

“I beg your pardon ; but am I right in supposing that you 
want to see Mr. Travers 1 ” 

“ Yes 1” gasped Breezie. “ Where is he 1 I can’t see him 
here !” 

“No ; he is not with us. He was unexpectedly detailed for 
another duty just before we marched off. He will come off to 
us from the Hoe, later, in a shore boat.” 

“ But when ? at what time ? Can you not tell me that ?” 

“No ; I am sorry .to say I can’t. I should guess between 
one and two ; but it is only guess work. Of one thing you may 
rest assured, that he will not come here." 

“Would you— would you kindly teU him, with my love, that 
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I came licrc to see him once more T faltered Breezie. “ lie will 
know who it was.” 

“ Certainly. 2so\r let me call a cab for you.” 

“ Thanks ; but I have one waiting at that corner.” 

” I wiU tee you into it, at all events,” said Herries. Brcozic 
bowed. He ercorted her across the yard, and silently handed 
her into it. Suddenly a thought struck liim, “ One moment,” 
he cried to the cabman, who was on the verge of departure. 

“ Your best chance, I think,” he .said, “ of seeing Travers, 
would be on the Hoe. He must cro,=s it to get to his boat." 

“ Once more, thanks. Slay you have a prosperous voyage." 
As she said this, she half raised her veil, bowed, and the cak' 
rolled on. 

“Devilish prettj* girl," muttered Herries to himself, as ho 
strolled back to his men. “Jack’s a lucky fcUow." 

Breezie drove straight back to the Hoc, and dismissed her 
cab. Despite her lover’s iujimctions, she had determined to 
see him once more ere he sailed. For a couple of hours did she 
s.aunter up and down rvith eyes ever rugUant in quest of the 
figure she knew so well. 

Many women in that time, as oft-times before and since, wore 
their nerves, and ached their hearts out on similar err.ands. 
lYhat will not lovers do for just one more five minutes’ iutor- 
adew, for a few seconds more of the sweet agony of parting, to 
utter once again the same meaningless words that mean so 
much ; (j'ou may laugh at the phraseologj”, but jmu can’t deny 
its truth) to once more hear the old refrain to which hearts have 
boimded since the world began 1 'Vte may smile as our hearts 
grow grey as our he.ad; but I wish I could live those days 
over again all the same. 


I daresay many another has much the same feeling. 

In the meantime, Travers having got through his dutie% had 
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thrown his prudential resolves to the winds, and dashed off to 
the hotel to say one more good-hye to Breezie. Of course ho 
found she was not in, nor could any one tell him where she 
had gone. Ho lingered about the steps of the hotel till he 
dared no longer tarrj’, and then walked rapidly off to the 
Hoe to get a boat. 

Breezie’s quick eye discerned him at once. She caught him 
just as he was about to descend to the beach. They walked 
down together, and Jack engaged a boat. 

“ Now, 5-ou fellows,” said Jack, “just keep your eye on the 
‘ ilazoppa,’ out there. You know how long it will take to 
reach her. YTien she looks like going in earnest come and tell 
mo.” ■ • " 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said the boatmen ; “but I don’t think you’ll 
have much time to spare. Tho troops have been on board 
some time. They’re only waiting for the Admiralty boat, to 
see if there’s any final orders.” 

I am not going to bore you with the twenty minutes’ conver- 
sation that followed between the lovers. If you can’t imagine 
it better than I can WTite it, you must be indeed sterile of 
imagination, or deficient of memory. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” interrupted the boatman at last ; “ but if 
you mean shipping by the ‘ Mazeppa,’ there’s not a minute to 
spare. She’s fiddling her bunting' like a girl does her piano. 
Tho Admiralty boats passed Drake Island.” 

“ God bless you, my own darling !” whispered Jack, as he 
hastily embraced Breezie, perfectly oblivious of witnesses. 
Then springing into the boat, he cried : “ Make her travel aU 
she knows. Double fare, boys, and something over ; but mind 
I must catch the steamer.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” said the men. They set aU the sail they 
could, and worked the oars besides. It was a close shave, for 
the' ‘Mazeppa’ had begun to move through the water, as Jack 
jumped on board. : 

For nearly an hour Breezie stood watching the ship from the 
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Hoe. She could hardly discern the masts, when she turned to 
walk back to the hotel with eyes half blinded with tears. S!in ■ 
was no heroine, I am sorry to say, and had bidden her lover go 
forth to battle rvith none of the old classical sternness. 

, What am I to say for herl She was a warm, true-hearted 
English girl ; of course she has behaved shockingly in the eyes 
of all right-thinking people, and proved herself but a mere 
woman in her hour of trial. A mere woman ! Yes. With 
all the grand abnegation of self and capability to suffer that 
distinguishes a true woman’s heart, your heroic dames me 
women to be reverenced ; but to love, give me the soft blushing 
damsel that cries when you leave her on such occasions. 

Sadly and despondently did Breezie make her trifling prepa- 
rations for returning to town that night. She felt desolate — 
all alone in the world. Her father (for so I shall still continue 
to call Iiangton), gone, and now her lover ; no wonder she felt 
miserable— nothing to do now, hut go back to the small house 
at Fulham, and wait. 

Hone but those that have tried it, know the wearing, wcarj'- 
ing tension comprised in that little word. Campaigning may 
have its trials and troubles ; but those who trembling watch 
the mads, have a far harder time of it. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

COXSTASTIXOPLE, MISSEP.l’s HOTEL. 

A HAZY drizzling day ; kennels overflowing ; the dl-paved 
streets swimming in mud. An incongruous crowd dressed in 
eveij’' variety of costume you can conceive, but in which the 
long loose boot predominates. Every variety of patois and 
language. Stonge oaths, 

“‘Whicli a foreign tongue 
Hade EtiU more savage and awful.” 
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liad to rest satisfied. Tliat lie had been ridden at intentionally, 
Plum had no doubt ; but the race was over. Delprd, the ofifen- 
■der, had been carried away still insensible, his arm broken in 
two places, his head badly cut, and with what amount of in- 
ternal injury the doctors at present had not been able to ascer- 
tain. 

Great was the exultation of the Hart community \ there was 
rejoicing among the tribes that night, the children of Houns- 
ditch were glad, and the daughters of St. Mary Axe sang hymns 
of triumph that the Jew had again got the better of the Gentile. 
As a rule they have had the best of it from the days of the 
Philistines downwards. King John, if the legend be true, is 
the one exception that proves the rule. 

Coningsby and Jack, had seen the race pretty fairly from the 
stand, including the fall 3 to neither of them did it occur that 
that was anything more than an accident. Jack, in fact, re- 
viled his luck as disgusting in the extreme, implicitly believ- 
ing that Delprd would have had a great chance if it had not 
vbecn for the accident, in which he was probably as correct as 
the general public usually are on such occasions. 

As they strolled off the course, they were much amused at 
hearing a man, evidently, by his dialect and dress, a small 
Northern farmer.. He was apparently an admirer and follower 
of the Yorkshire horse. 

“ Dal it all I” he exclaimed to a sympathismg friend. “ Pm 
twenty poond oot ; Pd a deal better ha’ stayed to whoam in 
the old farm-yard, and helped pick the moock oot. Darned if 
ever I coom racing again amongst these Sootheners 1” 

. They got back to town. Humours of a rupture with Eussia 
were jife^at that time, and the Clubs were full of it. 

“Well,” said an inveterate newsmonger, as they alighted at 
the door of the Thermopolium ; “ you fellows may get ready for 
a start. There’s very little doubt about it now. We’re going in 
•with Prance to stop Eussian aggression and prop up the Turk. 
We don’t quite know what we are about. The Czar don’t be- 
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still contributed yet another cargo of vrom out, used up, Bniri.r- 
ing.humanitj'. 

Peace had been long, so long, that England conceived fbe 
millcniuni had arrived, non' the lion -was Ij-ing down with the 
laii'.b with a vengeance. The Army, for years deemed an in- 
cumbrance, had been gradually reduced to the lowest state of 
inefficiency-. The power of England was at stake, and the 
nation trembled. To the first burst of exultation with which 
the glories of the Alma were received, succeeded the awe with 
which the announcement of the gallant stand at Inkerinann was 
listened to. The blindest could understand the result of such 
costly victories. The moan for the dead eclipsed the bells and 
salutes. For the first time, perhaps, by ‘ the many,’ the magni- 
tude of the struggle was perceived. A erj' arose against those 
whose hands had for ye.ars been tied by the inadequate resources 
placed at-their disposal. The millenium dream — that men had 
grown virtuous and civilized, that commerce had completely 
superseded war, and cotton, cartridges— was rudely dissolved. 
Men’s passions, and nations’ tempers, were fonnd pretty much 
the same as earliest historj- describes them; nor do they look 
more like changing now. 

Misseri’s Hotel in Pera, was crowded, (most courteous of 
landladies, let me once more salute thee.) It was literally the 
high change of traveh Men were going up to the front, and 
men were coming down from the front every day, England was 
putting forth the whole resources of her vast Empire ; the 
telegraph wires were flashing orders to her servants and soldiers, 
in all sorts of remote colonies, to proceed forthwith to the 
Crimea. Here was a man only seventy days’ journey from the 
Cape, there another only sixty from Hong Kong. From aU her 
vast dependencies her sons were flocking at her call. 

In the dingy-looldng ante-room, off the Salle of the hotel, in 


smokers. Seated close to the fire, with his arm in a sling, and 
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smoking a cliibouque whicli kept involving Mm in considerable 
difBoMtics as to its management, was our old acquaintance, 
Goningsby Clarke. His costume, I need scarcely observe, was 
considerably cliangcd since we last met Mm ; but he still wore 
his eyeglass with all Ms accustomed san// /raid, while the da- 
m.aged arm was the proud badge of a man who had ridden 
through the charge of “The Six Hundred.” 

“Aavful weather,” ho observed; “what times they must be 
having at the front. Wonder how those poor devils, who they 
say avere caught asleep in their blankets the other night in the 
advanced trench, could manage to do it. Beg pardon, but 
might I trouble you to light this affair again for me ; deuced 
inconvenient these long machines for a man with a broken fin, 
must give it up, and takc”to a cutty again, I thinlc, I give my 
neighbours so much trouble.” 

“Is'ot at all,” replied the man addressed, an officer only just 
recovering from the effects of being well in the thick of Inker- 
mann. “ But it you knew how our poor fellows were worked 
in trenches, you would not be-surprised at their falling asleep 
anywhere ; they’re like worn-out posters, it requires all our 
driving to keep them on their legs, and they’d chance the 
Eussians not coming up any m'ght for a sleep, if you’d let 
them.” 

“ Thanks,” said Coningsby, a.s with Ms ws-d-wVs assistance, 
he once more succeeded in illuminating the cMbouque. “ Yes, 
it must be pretty tough on them. It will be a mercy when we 
have pulled through the next two months ; you are going up 
again, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” returned the other, “as soon as the doctors say I’m 
lit ; but I got a good bit mauled at Inkermann, and though 
there’s no real harm done, yet I am stiU weak. The doctors 
say, and I feel they’re right, it’s no use my going back at pre- 
sent, as I couldn’t possibly stand such work as they are having 
just now.” 

“About my case, I’m no use till my bridle arm’s fit for work, 
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Halloa, here's a new arrival ; he don't look good for muclr 
either.” 

The new-comer walked info the room, supporting liini'^olf 
avith a stick, though apparently more from aveakness than any- 
thing else, and made liis way to the fire. He av.as deeply 
hoarded, but the haggard cheeks and sunken eyes .showed ho 
liad gone through sca-erc illness. He gazed into the fire moodily 
for a minute or tavo, and then looldng round, Ms eye fell on 
Clarke. 

“ ^\'hat, Coningsby he said in somewhat sh.akj" tones, “don’t 
you knoav me 1” 

“ Jack Traa’crs, by Jove !” ejaculated that gentleman. “ Tlliat 
the devil’s been the matter 1 You look like a ghost.” 

“ Been pretty near becoming one, I fancy,” replied Jack. “ I 
got cut down with c.amp fever about six weeks ago ; they 
couldn’t do anj^thing for me up there, so shipped mo doum to 
Scutari Dear old Herries saw me abroad, and that’s about all 
I know about it. For rather belter th.an a fortnight I have 
been in that infernal Scutori.' Yesterday they gave me leave 
to come across hero, and try and take care of myself for a bit ; 
I’m a deal better, but still as weak as water. I thought it w.as > 
all up once or taice, but I’m round the comer nov.-.” 

“ Bound the comer, of course you arc. You’ll live here, and 
do as Lilbume there,” here Coningsby indicated Iris pipe-fill- 
ing friend, “ and I do, drink .all the bottled stout wo can lay 
om- hands on. Eat everj-thing that we can find wholesome, 
and be good to go back .and have another shy at ’em before 
the month’s out. Sit down here and teU us all about the old 
corps.” 

“ They’re pretty well, those you know, at Ic.-ist. Herries is 
tough, while Crumbs is the best forager and most confounded 
‘annexcr’ at the front. He’s alw<ays ‘happening on’ stray 
ponies ; is supposed to trade largely with the sailors, and when 
I left was supposed to h.ive acquired a goose by means that 
would have been accounted ‘pettj' larceny’ in England j how- 
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ever, lie gave, I heard, a most successful dinner party on the 
strength of it.” 

Conhigshy laughed heartily as he remarked : “ Yes, I can 
fancy Master Crumhs a very promising forager.” 

“ You may say that, the young villain is never quiet an in- 
stant. lie’s aluraj’s off somevrhero the moment he’s off duty. 
He's cither acquired infonnation on the subject of some porter 
to be got, sonic curacoa, hams, or a pony ; for he’s turned a most 
inveterate horse-dealer, and is always buying, selling, or swap- 
ping.” 

“ Well, Jack, I’ll tell you what weH do the first fine day. I 
suppose this sort of weather can't go on for long. Well go up 
to Is oiilalco, and have a look at the Hussian prisoners there. A 
friend of mine has charge of them, it’s only about four miles up 
the Bosphorus, and a beautiful row on a fine day— when you do 
get one heroj though it’s still winter, it is mild as English 
spring, not that that’s saying mndi for it.” 

" I don’t know that I could stand it,” said Jack. 

“Nonsense 1 ” said Coningsby, “Itfs only getting to Tophana 
Stops, and then you lie in a caique. Take lots of rugs. Well 
take hks. Misscri’s blankets if that’s all. No distance to walk 
when you get there, my friend declares.” 

‘•Well, be it so. I’ll trust myself to you. But how did yoit. 
piUl through Ealaklava I for I haven’t seen you since. I heardl 
you were uingod but would get all right ; is it so I" 

“ Oh, yes, the arm’s coming round. I can't tell you much, 
.about it. I only know we rode str.aight. Y ou foot soldiers wilh 
pve us credit for th.at, won’t you!” 

“ Indeed wo will,” nodded Jack. 

“Well, I found myself in about tho hottest row I had ea’cr 
been in. Fellows going down like nine pins all round me. Our 
formation sill gone— how could it be otherwise when more than 
hsdf of us were down 1 Then three or. four fellows tried to rally 
us, and we got the word threes about, and an order to cut our 
way back. I had done pretty well up to that ; but as I came 
19-2 ■ 
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ovit, I got amongst a lot of tliosc thiei-ish Cossncli?, niid if I 
didn’t get a tlirashing, then it's a pity. God knows v/ky, they 
never tried to use tlic points of their lances, but kept cobbing 
me with the butts ; however, old Trumpeter's weight told, O'ou 
recollect my old charger) and I was through them at last, get- 
ting on gaily, when whiz came a rattle of rifle balls and domi 
the old horse and I went together. I was soon np again ; but 
with this arm dangling; the poor old horse, however, didn’t 
rise, and I thought it w.as all over. Just then up came one of 
our sergeants, and wanted me to take his horsa Of course I 
wouldn’t do that ; but told him to ride on and let me take my 
chance. He jumped off, said, ‘ Hold Ids bridle a minute, sir, 
here’s a loose horse I can catch.’ He did, helped me on, got on 
his own and stuck to me till we were both out of it. If it 
hadn’t been for 1dm, I fancy I shouldn’t bo here just now." 

“ MTiat a brick !’’ said Jack. 

“Yes, he’s a real fine fellow. Sergeant OXcarj-, and if any 
one ought to think so it’s L” 

“ "U’ell, good-night, old fellow, Fm rather boat,’’ said Jack. 

“All right, don’t forget Koulalee the first fine day," and Co- 
ningsby nodded good-night. 

Some three or four days afterwards the sun slionc out brightly. 
People who don’t know the Mediterranean climate can have no 
ide.a what a delicious thing a fine Jamiaij- day is in those parts. 
The brightness of the sxin, the balmy feel of the air, the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere, all combine to make it one of the most 
enjoyable periods possible. In the summer, the heat is too 
great Tlien, too, there is the exhilarating feeling of being 
suddenly released from rain, snow, slush, sleet, ic. It may be 
they are to return ; but who reckons upon that under those 
circumstances. 

It was just one of these days when Jack Travers, supported 
by an attendant and accompanied by Coningsby, made his waj' 
with tottering steps to the Tophana landing place. A double- 
oared caique was soon procured, and the two friends comfort- 
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nlily enpconcccl in the bottom thereof, wore launched on the 
l,f)«om of the Bosphonis. 

I have seen many strange lands and much fine scenery in luy 
time, but I still hold that nothing I know equals the Bosphorus. 
The palaces, the mosques with their slender minarets, the 
house > of the rich merchants, the background of hill covered 
with dark, solemn, stately looking cjqiresses, the lumbering but 
picturesque Turkish baiges, the swift-shooting arro'svy caiques, 
with their white tuniced, scjirlet fezzed boatmen, the flights of 
those mysterious never resting birds that go by the name of 
*• fes &mcs dainne.t,” from the old Turkish superstition that they 
represent the souls of those shut out from Paradise ; the beau- 
tifully blue, clear, transparent water, with the equally clear 
blue iilqy’over head, all together make it the most magnificent 
Iianfirama in the world. 

Lmmging, smoking, stretched at their length in the bottom 
of their caique, drinking in draughts of health -with every 
mouthful of the fresh air, our two friends wended their way up 
the Bosphorus, their grinning Greek boatmen bending manfully 
to their oars, occasionally giving vent to the stereotyped ex- 
clamation of ‘Bono Johnny’ to their employers. Passing the 
glorious pageant of hill, mosciue, cjqwess and palace, that lay 
on eitlior hand, after a pull of about an hour, the caique shot 
inf 0 a landing place, and the boatmen announced that Ivoulalee 
w.as reached. ' 

Thc}^ got out, and scrambling up to the old Turki.sh barrack 
that stood close to the water, Coningsby inquired for his friend. 
A few blunders and mistakes from confusion of languages, and 
then they were usliered into a largish room, singularly deficient 
in furniture, where, arrayed in a .shooting-jacket, Turkish fez 
and slippers, was their host, a captain in the line, nomine 
Talbot. 

“ Ilalloa, Coningsby, old man, delighted to see you ! How’s 
the fin getting on, eh 1 Very glad to see you too, Mr. Travers J 
not that there’s much compliment in saying so, for my life down 
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here is so monotonous, that I should ■welcome anyone heartily. 
Ifow, I -won’t say what -will you have 1 till I’ve explained what 
you can have. There’s coffee, bottled beer, and raid, on the 
premises, with the Bosphorus dose at hand, so make your choice.” 

“Beer, emphatically beerl” replied Coningsby. “•! know 
nothing about raid, object to coffee in the middle of the day, 
and as for the Bosphorus, it -will be quite time enough to try 
that, if these fellows upset us going back." 

Pipes and bitter beer were consequently provided for the 
whole party. There being only two chairs in the apartment, 
the host seated himself on the table, -with a chafSng remark 
that the Sultan had neglected to send down a few things from 
the palace so far. 

“ You must find it very dull down here remarked Jack, 
"Shocking; but, of course, I hope to be relieved shortly, 
TVhdf I was sent here first, I -was fit for nothing else ; but now 
I am all right again, and have been fighting some time to bo 
relieved. My sole companion here is the old Turldsh Pacha in 
command of the troops ; for I haven’t above a score of men of 
my o-wn. He comes -hi and does several pipes daily. IVo can’t 
speak a word trf,,each other, and get on solely by pantomime 
and the shibbole^h of ‘ Bono Johnny.’ Stay, I have taught him 
one word which he knows well, and when nobody’s looking, 
nobody' likes a drop of good beer’ better than 'my friend the 
Pacha.” 

“Well, old fellow,” said Coningsby, “let's have a look at 
yopr prisoners. Take -ns round your wards.” ^ 

All right," replied Talbot “ Will you come -with Tra- 
vers, or would you rather rest here 1’ ‘ 

“ Oh, no,” said Jack, “ PU hobble round too. 'I should rather 
like to look at some of the men who gave us such trouble that 
Inkecmann morning. I suppose you have several Inkermann 
prisoners- here? '< 

“ Yes ; but my great gun died this morning.” 

' “ lYho do you m^h r ■ 
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“Don’t you recollect tlie Greek Major who was taken at 
Inkermann, and was accused of inciting lus men to butcher 
our wounded as they lay on the field] They tried him by 
court-martial drum-head, afterwards, and sent it in to Mens- 
chikoff for confirmation. Rumour says, Menschikoff sent back 
to say we had got him and must do as we liked vnth him. He 
was badly wounded, poor wretch J and was sent here. He was 
always under the delusion that we meant to poison and 
very often would not touch.his dinner till I had tasted it before 
him. 'His heart, too, thoroughly failed him ; he thought, if he 
got well, we should only hang him. This morning he suc- 
cumbed and died, poor fellow I he was quite a skeleton.” 

' Talbot now led them through several large wards fiUed with 
Russians, tall, fine, fair-l^red young fellows, with a slight 
smack of the Calmuck in their features, and to an English eye, 
slightly deficient in breadth of shoulder. At last he asked them 
if they should like to see the corpse of the Greek Major. 

They nodded assent, and with uncovered heads and reverent 
tread, they stood by that miserable bed-side. Wrongfully or 
rightfully accused, whatever his crimes, he was now in the 
hands of Him who made him, to account for his deeds. They 
gazed down upon the* pale, face, swarth features, long, straight, 
black hair, and. the form frightfully emaciated by illness, to 
which despairjiad probably also contributed. Some women 
had foved that dark, stern, cold face— perchance in some far- 
distant Russian town there were little children who exulted at 
the sight of those saturnine features, How all was blank ! 
Tended by strange hands — hands that he believed would hourly 
drug the cup they handed him. With a conviction that con- 
valescence doomed him to the hangman’s hands ; friendless and 
alone in his bitter agony, he passed to liis account. If he com- 
mitted the crime with which he was charged, verily he had his 
punishment in this world God be merciful to him in the 
next ! 

Quietly they departed from the little room, shaded by the 
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lunjesty of death. Onco more was Talbots tap subjected to 
the criticism, and then with a hearty shako of the hand, tliey 
bade their host adieu, and started on their row back to Coii- 
st.antinople. 

“ By Jove !" said Coningsby, as they glided rapidly down 
with the stream. “ How sick I should be of that berth— buried 
alive unless he comes up to Peru. Seb:istopol might be taken, 
and it would bo about a week before Talbot knew anything 
about it.” 

“Yes ; it must bo dreadfully dull and monotonous. Let us 
hope he’ll soon get out of it.” 

“ Let's see, it was after you had gone to roost, that that fellow 
told the story the other night of ‘sowing up’ the Turkish Pacha, 
wasn’t itl” 

“ I suppose so ; I didn’t hear it. "Wliat was it 1” 

“ Oh, it’s nothing much, though it amu-sed one at tho time. 
He was on his w.ay out here, and tho ship in which ho w.as 
went ■wrong in her engines somehow. Anj'waj', they had to 
put into Segi'i, a snudl port in the Island of ilitylene, to repair 
dam.ages. A pretty little villago ho described it, with a fort 
that looked uncommonly like tho paste-board arrangement you 
see in a transpontine melodrama. Of course there were a few 
soldiers in it, and it seems a Pacha in command. Determined 
to do the civil thing, they asked Min to dinner ; he camo with 
his aide-de-cami), who it seems was actively engaged in plough- 
ing, when sent for by his superior. Tho nairator said it was 
the most absurd sight he ever saw. The Pacha spoke of course 
no intelligible language, he eat everytliing that was set before 
him, .and what’s more, drank everything too I Ho sat there 
beaming .all round Mm. Whatever his glass might be filled 
avith, he took it up, smiled pleasantly, drained it to tho dregs, 
patted his stomach, and exclaimed, ‘Bono Johnny.’ His natu- 
ral tMrst showed great capacity ; but as tho relator said, you 
can’t expect to last long avhen you are taking alternate bumpers 
of champagne and bottled stout. Of course tho Pacha sue- 
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Climbed, and was sent asbore in a state unbecoming one of ‘tbe 
faithful^ and a believer in the Koran/^ 

‘‘ I should think that mixture would finish most men T said 
Jack. 

“ Suppose it would ; it don't sound wholesome, does it ? Well, 
here we are close to Tophana, and what's more to the point, in 
excellent time for dinner. I don't know how you feel, but I am 
in a state of raging hunger. It's an amiable weakness, too, that 
the more one indulges here the better, as when we get back to* 
the Army, appetites rather predominate over food. How I 
should astonish the coffee-room at the Thermopolium. Why, 
old Carribosh there, who passes his day trying to get fit for 
white-bait and venison in the season, would expire with envy 
on seeing my magnificent capacity. T recollect his describing* 
to me, almost with tears in bis eyes, some man he had met at 
a big city feed. ‘Went in three times for venison, sir, he did,, 
after the turtle, I'll give you my honour.' ** 

The two friends did ample justice to Mrs. Misseri's exmine. 
The usual canard of a desperate sortie at the frout was of course 
served up with the side dishes, giving rise naturally to an ani- 
mated discussion as to who had got the best of it, which the 
whole thing being probably apocryphal, left, as may be sup- 
posed, a good deal to be said on both sides. 

Late in the evening, when they were smoking in the ante- 
chamber, two or three men came in evidently rather excited* 
Coningsby raised his glass, and recognising one of them, in- 
quired — 

“ Halloa ! what's the row, Eichardson 

“ Oh, nothing,” replied the man addressed ; “ Pm only cursing 
myself for being such an idiot, as to be about the streets of 
Pera after dark without a real good stick. I never was till to- 
night, and then of course I wanted it.” 

“Sit down and teU us all about it.” 

“ Oh, I have nothing much to tell beyond a bit of good luclc 
We were coming out of the opera, and I had over my shoulder 
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one oi those tTavelling bags. Suddenlv I felt a snatch. 
my bag vras gone, tarned shaip, and saw a young Greek run- 
ning like the mischief. It so happens I can ran a bit, and I 
Tras after him like a shot TYhere the deace ire -n-ent I don't 
knotr. I didn't gain on him at first, bat kept him in vierr. 
At last he fell over some loose rubbish, and though he "was up 
and ofi again very quick, of coarse I got pretty close to him. I 
ran into him at the top of some steps. Instead of the big stick 
I asaally carry, to-night I had only a light one. TVell, I gave 
him a conple of clips over the head, he called oat somethiag, 
threvr an his hands,' then began to famble in his clothes, and I 
thoaght avas going to give me back my bag ; instead of vhich, 
the yoang brute drew a knife and came at me. Of coarse I hit 
liim over the head pretty freely, the stick smashed nil to bits, 
and I thoaght I 'was in for a dig in the rfos, when, to my in- 
tense relief, he bolted again. As he had his knife out, and it 
•was right down into the slams, I need scarcely say I didn't 
follow.'"’ 

" Can't say I sea yoar lack in all this,"’ replied Coningshy. 

“ 0 ,’" kaghed the other. “My principal luck •was picking 
np my bag on my -way back at the place the fellow fell He 
had dropped it in the faU.'"’ 

“Esciting thing, you see. Jack, going to the opera here. 
Great improvement on the common-place London pocket-pick- 
ing, isn't it r 

“ Well, if you’d seen the yoang villain come at you •with his 
knife, Em not quite dear you’d have thought so,'"’ laughed 
PJchardson, 

“Perhaps not,” retorted Goningsby; “bat fhen, you see, I 
never coaid nm, should only have shouted ‘ Police 

“ Precious deal of good there would have been in that. You’d 
have lost yoar hag.'” 

“That may be. Ishonld, after the manner of the country, 
have considered it my ‘kismet.’ Richardson, my boy, I am 
afraid you have been fiying in the face of Providence^ and not 
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losing a bag -n-hicb it was pre-ordained, according to the Mus- 
i-nlman creed, that you should lose.” 

“ I can only say,” laughed the other, “that I shall fly in the 
face of Providence pretty often, when it comes to a case of an- 
uexing my goods and chattels.” 

“Hah,” said Goningsby, -a-ith mock solemnity, “it is evi- 
<lently pre-ordained that you sliall die an accursed ‘ Giaour.’ 
J’or myself, I don’t despair of making a most excellent Mussul- 
man in the end. Come along. Jack, it’s getting late. Good- 
jiight.’’ 


CHAPTEE XXV, 

OJi THEIP. WAY TO “THE FEONX.” 

■TnnoTOH scud and foam, through liaze and mist, the good ship 
■“l^feaneo” labours painfully across the vexed waters of the 
Elack Sea, having amongst her passengers Clarke and Jack 
Travers, both now returned “fit for duty.” They had had a 
heautiful start up the Bosphorus ; but upon emerging into the 
Black Sea, the clouds began to drift, the moon became ob- 
scured, and the wind began to rise udth that low, moaning, 
.‘•obbing sound, that to practised ears infallibly betokens rough 
weather. They had been now six-and-tliirty homrs pitching 
about in that seething caldron. Twice had the tiller ropes 
given way ; but despite wind and water they were now nearing 
the land-locked harbour of Balaklava, a little more and they 
rounded the point, and entered the narrow inlet. With “ slowed 
engines” they crept carefully to the berth allotted to them in 
the crowded little bay, where sliips sm.aEand great were packed 
like herrings in a cask. 

The two friends made their way on shore, and were soon 
wading through the sea of mud that characterized Balaldava. 
What a sight it was at that time ! officers in every variety of 
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costume foraging witli an inlcntncss and rcgardlcssncs'^ of price, 
tliat-vrould have filled the mothers who bore them vrith min- 
gled admiration and horror. Seizing with avidity upon brandy 
at twelve shillings the bottle, upon butter and hams at three 
shillings a pound, laughingly bidding against each other to 
reckless amounts for geese, sheep, or turkeys. Here a man 
having filled his forage bags, puts a friend up to a good and 
newly discovered veili of pickles. There, one told of chee.=e3 
and port wine to be had on board the “PoUy Jane.'’ “ ‘ Prin- 
cess Alice’ in, old fellow, with no end of pickled salmon and 
preserved meats,” wMspered a tliird. 

ilcek-faced, stolid-looHng Turks slowly dragged their allotted 
boards through the mud, evidently resigned to their “ kismet,” 
a sort of despairing feel, that .tUlah was great and the EngEsh 
quarter-master-gencral his prophet, at all events for the present. 
Grinning sailors went trotting along, each carrjing his shot in 
the bag slung over his shoulder, and revelling in the idea of 
pitching it at the Great Pedan or elsewhere, as soon as he got 
it up to the batteries. Staff-olEcers splashed on their hig horses 
through the mud, almost overturning the half-starved “gar- 
rons” of the regimental officers ; but then the horses, like their 
masters, Lad rather better times of it, and w,ased fat and saucy 
after the manner of this world. Commissariat officers might 
be seen as near raa-ing mad as despairing man can be driven, 
when he has a hungry division depending upon him for food 
seven miles off, with all but impracticable roads and some fif- 
teen or so ponies and pack animak to get it thither. 

Through all this chaos Coningsby and Jack made tbeir way 
with the confidence of old hands. Many a greeting did they 
receive on their way, with congratulations on their return, for 
they were both well known and popular men. At last they 
arrived at Oppenheim’s store, at that time one of the most fre- 
quented rendezvous in Balaklava. ^ot for what he sold, 
though he sold, at a price, pretty well everything ; but men on 
all such occasions tacitly agree to assemble at some point or 
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.'mother, to exchange chaff, gossip, and ideas. Very much to 
Itlr. Oppenhcini's benefit his store at that time had been selected 
for this purpose, and there after their day’s work or foraging 
were done, did men congi-egate for a talk and a glass of some- 
thirig to drink, before they faced the rough tedious ride to the 
front. The idea of a seven miles’ ride being tedious m;iy pro- 
bably c.ausc a smile ; but in the then state of the roads on a 
lialf-stan'cd pony, itw.as an affair of between two and three 
hour.? — “ crtdc experto.” 

One of the first to spring forward and welcome them there 
w.a.s young Bolls, or ‘ Crumbs,’ as ho w.as more generally called. 

“ God blc.ss mo, J.ack!” he exclaimed, “how glad I am, old 
fellow, to see you ag.ain, and Coningsby too. It’s a treat for 
so, e eyes, as they s.ay. Coningsby I knew was all right ; but 
O': for you, .Tael;, when Herric.s packed you off, wo were all .a 
little nervous ns to whether you’d pull through. However, you 
both look all right again now. ‘Eichard’s hissclf again’ in 
both cnscs, n'est-cc pas. I am getting up my French fast Jack, 
fraternising with our g.allant allies, and generally make that ob- 
.sorvation when I’m a little hejiped. How’s the fin, Coningsby? 
Could you hold a boring four year old with it yet over a couple 
of miles of gr.iss with hounds running?” 

“ Ho, hlastcr Crumbs, nor you cither with hoi/t hands.” 

“ Come, I s.ay, no disp.aragement of a man’s horsem.anship. 
Here somebody bring some ch.ampagne, look sharp, Oppenheim 
and Co. ; here’s two gentlemen arrived who’ll settle Sebastopol 
and your business together.” 

“ Shut up. Crumbs,” replied Jack. “How am I and my bag- 
gage to get up to the front?" 

“ Oh, leave that to mo. I c.an’t fetch you to-morrow bec.ause 
I slmll be in the Ditches ; but I’ll be down the next day with 
•something for you to ride, and a pack animal to carry your 
traps. I suppose one will do, won’t it? In the meantime. I’ll 
.see a tent’s all ready for you. You’d better come and mess 
•with Herries .and mo .again." 
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“All riglit, Cnimb-!, then I ^h.1ll slick to the ship to-morrov,-. 
and depend \ipon you the next day, cht” 

“ Certahumeri, Jfonftntr. ITou', Coningsby, hare a glns’ of 
‘Oppenheim’s particular.’ It’s verj- sweet, verj- nasty; but 
always Toniimls one of the hill at Epsom. The only consolation 
is nothing hurts one out here.” 

“ Ilere’s your hc.alth, Cnunbs. How’s the horse trade going 

“ Well, I was rather imlucky the other day. Picked up a 
gondish pony cheap in the Xaval Brigade Camp, I never ask 
any questions when I buy there. Confound it, lie was claimed 
by a mau in the Light Division the first time I rode him out, 
and I Lad to give in and allow it. Two sea's, and a bottle of 
mm clean thrown away.” 

“Serves you perfectly right. You didn’t suppose he was 
honK-ffy come by, did you 1” 

“ Well, not exactly ; but I tlimight ho had been what we call 
‘ found' r.ather further away from our Uncs.” 

“I. 'ay, Crambs," cried a man in .another regiment. ,“Do 
you know anything about the row in ‘the Ditches’ last night? 
On the French left, avasn’t it ? Our people had notliing to say 
to it, had they?’’ 

“I wasn’t domi ; but I think not. All in front of the Bas- 
tion de Mats, I fancy. The French have got up very close 
t’uerc. Tlio Busso don’t like it, and have a turn at ’em whcnea'cr 
they find their evenings hanging at all heavy in liand.” 

“Well,” said another, “they needn’t be at all jealous of ns, 
we haven’t adv.anced a yard, since poor Tryon took the Pvifle 
pits ; that is on the left. I don’t kno-w what you riglit attack 
people are doing.” 

“ Sticking pretty dose to the old driU-sergoant maxim of ‘as 
you was,’” laughed a Li^t Division man. “All we vrant to 
instil into Gordon is, that onr trenches would be benefited by a 
little under draining. Wish he had farmed a bit on the Xor- 
folk or Lincolnshire claylands.” 
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“Ah, sloppy to sit in,” quoth Coningsby. “ I’m afraid you’ll 
find that discomfiture exist till the siege is over. It is a draw, 
back that the comfort of those employed therein cannot be 
more considered ; but 1 am ahraid those engineer ironld ahvaye 
prefer digging a new ditch, to makmg the last diy and pleasant 
to reside in.” 

“ 3 !Tone of your chafl^" cut in Crumbs. “ You cavaliy swells 
certainly went a ‘ cracker ’ at Balaklava^ and ought to have a 
thing to yourselves for that same, instead of a confounded claqj) 
which will be worn by men who were eating their breakfast in 
Balaklava and elsewhere, while you were riding straight through 
the thick. But you don’t know anything about ‘the Ditches,’ 
Coningsby, so let us give vent to our feelings on that subject 
without interfering.” 

“Well crowed, my cockerel,” said Travers. “In the mean- 
time, Crumbs, mind you turn up the day after to-morrow with 
transport for myself and baggage.” 

“All light, old man, you may rely upon me, bar accidents. 
But I must bo off now. It wiU Jje pretty well dark as it is be- 
fore I get back to * our lines.’ And it’s deuced easy to lose yout 
way.” 

“Good-bye, tell the Chief Tm here again,” said Travers, 
“ feeling very fresh- Love to Herries and all of them." 

Crumbs accordingly got on his pony and rode off, while Tra- 
vers and Coningsby remained smoking and listening to the 
various gossip that went on. 

“Not heard ill” said a good-looking, heavily-bearded map 
of the third division. “I call it one of the best stories of the 
siege. It was the two gun battmy nest the 'French Kqnet 
House, manned by the Naval Brigade fellows. They opened 
like the devil the other day. As you know, all our batteries 
are silent now, and hardly ever fire a shot. What was up ?— 
what was the rorvl— nobody could think In the meantime, 
bang— bang, went the battery; at last some staff dignitary 
thought it a thing to investigate^ and ■went down there. He 
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found a Eky-larkiug midshipman in charge, suiroun do i hy 
group of grinning sailors, n-ho, just as he arrived, hrolco out 
into a loud hurrah. 

‘“He’s hooking it now,’ laughed one of them, as the 
man came up. 

“‘TYliat are yon firing at and for what reason 1’ inquired he 
of the cocked hat. 

“ The midshipman, I believe, looked sis ways for Sunday, as 
the Ea}-ing goes ; hut one of the .'^.ailors promptly responded — 

‘“■Well, yoiw honour, there’s a chap in there,’ indicating Se- 
bastopol, ‘ left his donkey-cart in the middle of the square, in 
the most haggravating manner, and wc’vc been a trying to 
persuade him to move on.' 

“ Bless’d if they hadn't blazed away some dozen or more 
Lancaster shell, costing six pounds or so a piece, to say nothing 
of the labour of getting them to the front, to make a donkey 
cart move.” 

A roar of laughter followed this anecdote, with many inqui- 
ries as to what had been the fate of the midshipman. Hliethcr 
he had been recommended for promotion and a C.B., or whether, 
as some of the speakers expressed it, his excess of zeal had 
been nipped by the cold bh’ght of officialism. 

“'Well, good-bj’e, old fellow,” said Coningsby; “I’m off. 
Here’s my old servant with the horses, and it’s not much over 
a mile to ‘ our lines.’ TouH come and see me whenever you 
come down here, won’t you? I shall call in for some lunch 
amongst your people in a few days, for I want to have a good 
look at the front again.” 

“Alwaj-s welcome, you know, to what we have. Good- 
bye.” 

For the next six-and-thirty hours. Jack was doomed to kick 
his heels about Balaklava, than which anything more wearjong 
or tiresome can scarcely be conceived. A few hours in a dull 
country town with which one is unacquainted are trying — a 
couple of hours at a small station with no book are hard to bear ; 
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In’.t I pity sincerely the man who in those days had to lounge 
i.hout that chaos of filth and peculation, called Balaldava. 

"No fate so hard, hut runneth to an end,” 

and in due course of time. Crumbs made his appearance with 
the necessary transport. But that enterprising jmung gentle- 
man at once announced liis intcution of doing a bit of foraging, 
as he v.'as in Balaklava. 

At the expiration of two hours, according to appointment, 
Travers again met the speculating forager ; but Ciumbs’ per- 
tiubed countenance at once showed that something had gone 

amiss. 

“ Confound it, Jack !” he said. “ Bless’d if they haven't 
stole my pony while I waf shopping. It’s true. I’ve got hold of 
another ; but he’s not half .as good as my own. Besides, some- 
body may claim him .any minute. I Imven’t an idea whose he 
is. tVait a minute wliilc I get a p.ait of scissors. He’s very 
rough, .and w.ants trimming a bit. Won’t look quite so like 
himself either, after I’ve operated on him, which will be an 
advantage.” 

Having obt.aincd the scissors. Crumbs proceeded to dock the 
tail of his surreptitiously acquired steed, and finally deciding 
that a hogged mano would improve its appearance, also be- 
stowed th.at upon him. These preparations complete, they 
mounted and started for the front. The ‘annexed’ .animal 
canying Travers’ baggage. 

Tliey h.ad got rather more than half w.ay— the pack-pony 
being some half mile behind them in charge of a soldier-ser- 
a-ant — when they were overtaken by an artillery officer, evi- 
dently in a wr.athful frame of mind. 

“MTiichof you gentlemen,” he exclaimed, “is Mr. lloUs of 
the— thl” 

“ I am,” said Crumbs. . “ IVhal’s the matter 1” 

“ Your servant beliind, sir, is in possession of a pony of mine 
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-n-liicli I must trouble you instantly to restore. It ivas stolen 
from me in Ealaklava about an bour ago.'’ ' 

“I don’t know about that,” said Crumbs. ‘‘ I know I lost one 
there about that time ; another came into the yard, my servant 
caught him, and I am using him now to get my friends traps 
here up to the front.” 

“ I can’t help that !” replied the irritated claimant. “ I can 
swear to my pony, and will trouble you to hand him over' at 

. “ lYeU, if you say it’s yours, I can’t swear the contrary,” said 
Crumbs. “ lYell come back and see about it.” 

There was nothing for it but to ride back, yield the claimed 
pony, and transfer the baggage to the back of the one Crumbs 
was riding. 

'‘But you’ve cut Ms mane and tail, sir,” said the artillery 
man, still -(vratMul, while the saddles were being changed. 

“lYeU,” replied Crumbs, “I’m sure it wasn’t before they 
wanted it. How could I tell he was yours I” 

“ You must have known very well that he wasn't your pro- 
perty, anyway. In England, I should think they would con- 
sider felony the most appropriate term, and the cohsequencos 
thereof the most appropriate reward for your labours.” 

“ Yfell, I am very sorry ; but, you see, we look upon these 
things in a milder light out here. I was in difficulties for a 
pony, having had my own stolen. I found a stray one, and 
used Mm after the manner of the Army generally, and the 
sailors in particular.” 

Spite of his irritation, the artillery man could hardly help 
laughing at EoUs’s consummate impudence. 

“■iYell, Jlr. Bolls,” he said, “PU trouble you to keep your 
lands off all stock of mine in future,” and he rode away trium- 
phantly with the retrieved pony. 

“ NotMng for it. Jack, but to ride turn and turn about for 
the rest of it ; luckily we’ve got the longest and worst half the 
road done.” 
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An lioui ’s hard trudging, or thereabouts, brought them to 
ihc lines of the— th, and many were the congratulations and 
hearty shakes of the hand rrith which Jack’s old comrades wel- 
coiiicd him baclr. Holl-j's misadventure with the pony was re- 
ceived vith roars of laughter. 

'■ lie’s always at it,” said Herries, “ and if they hung for 
hor?c-.Jcaling out here, as they did in olden times in England, 
his life wouldn't be worth two days’ purchase. Luckily for 
h'lm, there seems to be an acknowledged laxity on that point 
at preprnt, so wc mey be spared an early parade to witness his 
premature departure from this world. By the way, an old 
friend of yours called on me a week ago, to inquire after your 
■whereabouts 'and health generally, I mean Langton. He is 
doing reporter to Romething or other here.” 

" IVhcre is he X’ inquired Jack. 

“ He’s left a few lines for you, which I have got in my tent, 
also another letter. Begged me to tell you to inquire for him 
at IIcad-Quarter.s, where he has got a tent or hut, or something 
that ho considers his ‘ home.’ ' bVhat a nice fellow he seems. I 
‘liquored liiTii up,’ and sent him on Ids rvaj', I can’t say rejoic- 
ing, for ho seemed anxious about you ; as to say the truth, old 
fellow, we all were.” 

“Thanks no end ; but I think I shall do now. I’m going to 
mess with you and Cnimbs, as formerly. The ‘ young un ’ has 
been actively engaged foraging to-day.” 

“Yes, nothing pleases him more, bar a felonious trade in 
ponies. TYe gave a big dinner about a ■week ago, bad three 
fellows to dine -with us. Crumbs in his glory. Ho had got a 
goo.se somehow ; I am always afraid to ask how, when I find 
wc are suddenly the possessors of such luxuries. Crumbs spent 
his day in what -n-e call the kitchen, engaged in the manufac- 
ture of a Idgldy superior ‘plum duff ;’ the sauce, for which he 
jansacked our ■whole store of drinkables, ■would, he infomed 
jno, be something st.artling. Perhaps it 'was ; but as our soldier- 
servant sent it up all over the roast goose instead of the pud- 
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ding, the effect was rather marred ; it seems Crumbs forgot to 
inform him wliat this elaborate sauce was to be used with — 
hence this deplorable error ; however, we ate the goose TOth 
the sauce, and the pudding u-ithout it, 

“ ‘ Good digestion waifs on appetite ’ 

out here. "With the exception of Crumbs’ wrath at the contre- 
tcmiK, the dinner Was a decided success.” 

By this, they had arrived at Herries' tent. 

“ Here are j’our letters, Jact,” he observed, taking them from 
a bullock trunk. " That’s what Langton wrote here ; the other’s 
the letter he left for you. I shall do a'pipe while you read 
them ; my appetite is more to be depended upon than the 
dinner in these parts, so that I am never afraid of taking the 
rough edge off! It’s Crumbs’ receipt, in short, when we have 
a guest and a shady banquet. • Put dinner back half-an-hour, 
give liim a pipe of Cavendish, and two or three glasses of 
Crimean sherry, and depend upon it his dinner will be. a mat- 
ter of great indifference to him.” 

Jack tore open Bangton’s note first ; in the other, ho at once 
recognised Breezie’s somewhat masculine hand. 

“ tlE-VW Texyees, 

“I leave a few lines for you with your friend, Cap- 
tain Herries, who welcomed me the other day on yovu account 
with Arab or Crimean hospitality — ^insisting upon my not only 
tiying the commissariat rum of the division, but also some 
extremely curious and pernicious' curagoa, lately obtained in 
Balaklava. How correspondents’ brains bear up against these 
insidious attacks is miraculous. I am rather anxious about 
you ; Herries don’t spe.Tk well of your departure, and says he 
shall be very glad to hear you are all right again •, to that I 
need scarcely say ditto, and tlie most satisfactory proof you 
can give me, will be to come to ‘my dig^ngs,’ and let me look 
at you. I have a letter for you from Breezie. She says she 
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liiis also -WTitten to Scutari, and I need scarcely add, is in a sad 
v. ay to know liow you arc ; I trust, though, you have written 
to her. Hoping most sincerely that your shadow may darken 
my d(jonvay very shortly. 

“ Believe me, ever yours, 

“Cis Langton.” 

It is rdinost needless to say after this, that Jack and Langton 
had already met several times in Bulgaria, and that the latter 
was jicrfcctly aware of the footing upon which Jack and 
Brcc.^io stood. Tlie engagement met his decided approval. 
IT(; liked Jack, and admired and recognised his thoroughly 
hoKcsi. and chivalrous mture. He knew, moreover, how far 
Breezic’s heart was committed in the matter ; and now that she 
had confided her whole hkstorj’ to her lover, and that lover 
crircd nothing for the scandal, he felt there was every prob.v 
hility of happiness for thc-girl whom he loved as sincerely as if 
bho really had boon his d.aughter. 

M'hat shall I say about Breeae’s letter— do you want me to 
toll youl C.an you not picture to yourself what a warm- 
hearted, loving English girl might write to her lover in those 
days 1 There were plenty such letters in the mail bags at that 
time, with more poeti-y and pathos in them than is given to the 
poetic.al pens of this day generally. Dc Quincy says, some- 
where, if jmu want to read the purest English, ‘stop the mail,’ 
bro.ak open all the letters in women’s handvTiting, and in 
three-fourths of them you will obtain it. AVliether he is right 
or not 1 can't say, but I fancy if you could have seized the 
women’s letters in a Crimean mail, you might have found 
poetry and pathos enough. 

Well, I suppose it u-ill be so till the end of all things. 

“Men must u-ork, and women must weep.’’ 

The boarded moustached lords of creation read these letters 
over their short pipes and ration nun, and with a mendacious 
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apologj’' for their sliortcomiDgs under the liead of ‘dtify,' 
scrawled a few hurried lines in reply, and then went out diy;-- 
hunting. 

“ Tell you who I hear is out in these parts,” said Herrics, as 
he and Jack sat smoking their pipes, preparatory Jo turning in, 
“ that’s Delprii ; he’s a captain in that refuge for the broken 
and distressed, the Bashi Eazout Contingent. Did you meet 
liiin while you were away 1” 

"No, but I heard of him. He has a troop in it, and I fancy 
is down Eupatoria way. As a rule, I think those fellows live 
more at Constantinople than anywhere else. There, clad in 
shining raiment, they drink confusion to the enemy ; and if 
absorption of champagne shakes Sebastopol, they are certainly 
doing us ‘yeoman’s sen-ice.’” 

“ Hum,” grunted Herrics, as pipe in mouth, he rolled between 
his blankets, “ Good-night.” 

“ Good-night !” responded Jack, who of course sat up another 
ten minutes or so to read Ereezie’s letter again, by the flicker- 
ing light of the candle that the porter bottle held. A half- 
groan, half-sigh, enough to have disturbed a delicate sleeper, 
and he too sought Ms pillow. "IMrcu you live for months 
within sound of the batteries, it takes something pretty serious 
to interfere with your night’s rest. I fear Jack’s sentiment, 
too, disappeared with that solitary groan and his last gulp of 
rum and water. 

“ The devil’s own day, your honor,” quoth Hr. O’Flannigan, 
Herrics’ servant, the next morning. “ It’s not quite made up 
its mind whether it -will snow or rain, so it’s thrj-ing a taste of 
both. Snowing for choice, though your honor’s for nothing. 
Lord be praised, to-day, in the way of duty, and faith if you’ll 
take my advice, ye’ll stick to the blankets, and Mister Thravers 
there too. IF til you ivash or talce tay P 

“ No chance of both,” said Herries. 

“Faith, your honor, with the snow on the ground it’s the 
devil’s own lottery finding a root. Jem Bales, the batman, and 
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)i)y?clf was out the -svliole of yesterday afternoon, and talung 
OiT ivliat \vc naust Lave to cook the dinner with, there’s only 
about enough to boil one kettle.” 

“Wliatdo you say, Jack 1” cried Heriics. “I’m all for tea. 
■\Va‘;hing we’ll do the first chance. In the meantime, tea and 
something to cal. I don’t leave this till wanted, while the 
weather stands as it is.” 

Headers may laugh at the idea of two healthy men electing 
to take their day ‘ out’ in beds ; but any Crimean man -who did 
tlic avinter camiiaign, avill bear me out arith the probable ad- 
denda of “ deuced lucky to have the chance.” 

“ You. don’t believe much in the day 1” remarked Jack. 

“ Xo,” replied Berries, "for the nest twelve hours I shall pin 
my faith on tobacco and blankets. IVe’ll get up about four, 
tindge round and see our fellow-sufferers, have a chaff, no news 
ever going such weather as this. Come back, eat, if we have 
got anything to cat, smoke, and turn in again. Such is life in 
youravinter campaigns — more amusing to read about than to 
go tlirongh, We shall both be for the Ditches at four a.m. to- 
morrow morning, and tlicre never was a grander day for licJfr- 
ing one’s sleep. If j-ou’ve brought anything amusing to read 
up from Constantinople, chuck it over ; if not I’ll take a spell 
at ‘ Elia,’ and go to sleep again.” 

“ I .say, you fellows, this is pleasant, isn’t it V\ cried Crumbs, 
thrusting his head into the tent. “ Blessed if the whole corps 
ain’t in bed. I’ll be hung if I believe there’s a soul up except 
the guard, sergeant-major, and myself, and what to do I don’t 
know'. I’m coming down -with you to-morrow' morning. Ber- 
ries. lYhat time shall we dine 1 Make it early, there’s a good 
fellow. Will h.alf-past five do 1” 

“All right, that will do perfectly. Only hope there will be 
some food then.” 

“Bless you, yes. Pm going to spend the afternoon in the hole 
we call our kitchen, smoking pipes and skimming soup. I’ll 
,give you some devilled sardines, too. If OTlannigan has only 
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been careful ■with the fuel, I shall cook two or three to try tui^ 
afternoon. Let you follows know the result about three, only 
mind, in the prc.'Cnt hard times, you must wait till dinner lo 
practically te^t it. How nice you look, JacL Jolly place to 
pass a winter in, ain’t it, my chick V 
“ Get out, you young scamp,” roared Hcrrics. 

“ Bo calm,” responded Crumbs. “ I slnall c.all the whole canij) 
if it clears. Till then or dinner-tune, bless you.” 


CHAPTER XXVL 

A QUIET DAY IX “TUE DITCnES.” 

Tnr.oUGn the misty morning murk rose the hoarse ciy of, “get 
dressed the covering part}-.” Obedient to the summons, sliortly 
issued from the various tents dark shadowy forms, who rapidly 
mado their way through the snow to the parade ground. Her- 
ries. Jack Travers, Crumbs, and two or three more of their bro- 
ther officers .speedily found themselves tnidging along the 
ravine that led to the left attack, with orders to relieve the 
guards on the right of the second parallel, and those in the ad- 
vanced trench. 

Silence and darkness so far enveloped the English trenches ; 
but the Russians were tre.ating the French on the left to .-i. 
grand p}Totcclmical display in the shape of shells and rockets ; 
the deep boom of the big guns being heard in rapid succession, 
varied by the faint sharp whizz of the rockets. Crimean mcn’.s 
cars at that time were not particularly startled by such 
sounds. It was only when they heard the quick rolling rattle 
of musketry that they fancied things were getting serious. 
That was generally a pretty sure indication of an attack from 
one side or the other, though occasionally induced by a false 
alarm. 

Stumbling along through the snow and the darkness, in com- 
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jimnd of fifty men, and accompanied by Cnimbs, Jack Travels 
f<nmd liiinsclf in the advanced trench just ns the first faint grey 
streak of dawn began to glimmer in the East. It was held by 
day at that time by merely a small party. As yet there were 
no guns there, tliough it was destined to have hea\-y artillery in 
it shortly. 

The sun rose bright and dear after yesterday’s downfall, 
gleaming over the city, wliich as yet, to tho nalced eye, showed 
but few symptoms of tho bombardment of October. Travers 
stood looking at it with all tho curiosity of one who had been 
for some time aw.ay. He was nearer to the tomi, perhaps, than 
ho had as yet been, as he had been invalided to Scutari soon 
after the battle of Inkcrmaon, and at th.at time the ground upon 
which he now stood had been occupied by the Eussians as riflo- 
pits. Now ho was overlooking tho torvn, wliich lay like a pano- 
rama below him. You could see people moving about, make- 
out all tho principal buildings, hazard coi\iccturcs as to what 
they were, trace tho faint lino of mast tops that marked the 
submerged fleet across tho harbour entrance. Fort Constantino 
with its poekod-marked face, memento of the naval attack. 
Fort Paul, Fort Nicholas, shone out cold and wliite in tho 
Febru.-uy sun. Boatswerebnsyflitting about the harbour. Ex- 
cept for tho occa.sioual dLstant puff of smoke and faint report of 
some sharii-shooler’s rifle, you could hardly believe one of the 
most trcincndons duels of modem days was then being fought 
A I’outrance. The angry cannonade of some two hours ago 
had wholly ceased. It seemed ns if both sides were weary of 
the night’s pas-sion, and would fain breakfast in peace. Tho 
Sebastopol clocks musically diimed out eight. 

’The sound woke Crumbs from a reverie into which he had 
fallen. 

“Hurr.'ih,” he said, “that’s feeding time. "Wo may begin to 
look out for brc.akfnst now; I told our servants to bo down 
sharp at eight; Tell you whal^ old fellow, if you keep staring 
over that parapet anyloiigcr, you’ll find your attention play- 
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fully reciprocated. It ain’t, as they say, altogether safe in 
broad diiylight for too long at a time.” 

Almost as Crumbs finished spealdng, the faint ping of a rillc. 
ball showed Jack that he had at length attracted the attention 
of some distant rifle pit, 

“ I fancy you’re right,” he observed ; “ but we don’t get many 
men hit here, do wel” 

“ No, but it’s not much of a parapet in some places, and of 
course the Bussian riflemen are always on the look out for a 
shot, if it’s only to pass the time.” 

At this juncture the breakfast arrived, and when men have 
been up since five, that practically beats any view in the world. 
Seated on a couple of stones with their backs to the parapet; 
the two were speedily absorbed in the demolition of the con- 
tents of a field canteen. 

“Ifow, Jack, look here 1 Here’s something extra luxurious 
to top up with— some potted beef I picked up at a sale the 
other day, A box sent to some poor fellow who had gone away 
sick. They put it all up to auction, and J bought this— ;Aaid a 
lot of money for it too. But I go on ‘ Msyor Dalgetty's' prin- 
ciple, Lay in food whenever you have a chance. Can’t cam- 
paign a yard without it, you know, though some of our poor 
fellows have had to try a good bit lately.” 

“ Capital, yon young gourmand. You're wasting your sub. 
stance in pampering your unholy appetite,” 

“ Come, I say, don’t eat it if you are so anxious about my 
substance.” 

. “ Must ; wish I could eat it all to punish your gluttony.” 

“ Like your cheek !” grinned Crumbs. “ I'll keep my potted 
beef to myself next time." 

“ Quite right. Don’t lead me again into beco'ming a partner 
in your enormities," retorted the imperturbable Jack. 

'With this little tiiendly spar, the breakfast and the potted beef 
came to a conclusion, and the pair were left to get through as 
best they might, along wearisome day in the trenches, . The days 
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were far more teclioup tLan tlie nights. In the latter, the neces- 
! ity for \’igilanco kept you alive. In the day the greater part 
of the guard slept if they could. In the night you could move 
about freely. In the day, in the advance, at all events, the 
llus^ian riflemen restricted your movements considerably. 

“ Eum chaps those sailors are,” said Crumbs. “ Last October 
I was down in the first parallel one warm day just before we 
opened fire, there were .some luilf-dozen or more of them laugh- 
ing like fun not far from me, so I went up just to see what the 
chaft' was. One of them had caught a little green lizard, and 
I’ll bo hung if these great hairy fellows hadn’t formed them- 
selves into a court-martial, like so many schoolboys, to tiv'’ it as 
a Ilu-sian spy. They wenf through all the fonns, eventually 
erecting a miniature gibbet, and hanging it with the greatest 
granty.” 

“The talk of our fellows is amusing enough sometimes,” 
smiled Jack. “ Lot’s dr.aw up there to the right, and listen to 
what that knot are talking about.” 

Lighting their pipes, they accordingly shifted their position, 
and sat down within ear shot of a group of their own men, 
who were killing the time by consiunption of tobacco and lively 
converse. 

The principal t.alker, and evidently licensed jester of the 
party, was a tall, f.air-haired, blue-eyed grenadier, some sis feet 
one in height and of athletic build. A fine specimen of mus- 
cular development with a dcvil-m.ay-care cast of countenance, 
an eye that sparkled with fun, but the face spoilt by a strong 
.animal expression. 

For a second or two the men stopped talking and glanced at 
their officers, but finding the latter had sat quietly down, soon 
continued their previous conversation. 

“Yes,” said the soldier above mentioned, “it’s been h.ard 
times this winter, and no mistake ; but we must be getting 
near fine weather now, though this here snow don’t look like it. 
Still, though the cold’s bad enough, I can stand anything but 
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tihat d — d -wet. It gets into oni^s bones so— kind of cro=s be- 
tween cboleni and ague, and not much to take either for or 
against it. Now you chaps, I tell you what stood to me more, 
and docs still, than anything else all these times— that’s chew- 
ing tobacco. It warms you, blunts the hunger, and keeps you 
going. Smoking ain’t no manner of use alongside it. I ain’t 
going to deny but what rum’s a good thing if one could only 
get enough of it; but these commissariat chaps are all abro-td. 
I’vo been thinking,” he continued, “of going to see the General 
about that rum question for some time.” 

A broad grin convulsed his audience. Even Jack Travers 
could scarcely keep from lauding. The speaker was a noto- 
rious offender on the subject of ‘drink,’ and everj-body knew in 
what li^t ho viewed getting cnon^ of it. , 

“Well, John," observed another of the party, “you can toll 
ns all about the General when you’ve seen him. Tell us an- 
other story. "What do you call your hardest times out horcT 
and what did you do when they came V 

“ Well, about my hardest time% I reckon, was the beginning 
of lost month. The salt junk was that scarce and that hard 
that day, blowed if I don’t think the Ck)mmissaTiat had put us 
on piece worlc, same like the Engineers do on a working party, 
only perhaps the Commissariat’s job was the toughest of tho 
twa The ration might be srnall, but I’m blessed if there 
wasn’t as much chewing as would last three good dinners at 
En^h rations. From some wrong ideas of the Colonel about 
that time, I was under half stoppages of mm.” 

Here he and his audience grinned. 

“'WeD, I’d no money, and, what’s worse, no tobacco ; and my 
chum. Bill Bdey, he was in the same quandary. 

“ ‘AVhat’s to be done, Billl’ said L ‘ No, nothing else I can 
stand, but baccy I must have.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t know, John,’ said he. ‘I should like a bit of baccy, 
awful ; but as I don't know where to get none, I shall take it 
out in sleep.’ 
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“ ‘I’m off on the cadge,’ says 1 . ‘Don’t you believe in mo 
nny more if I comes home 'vithout something to chew.’ 

“Well, up I goes to the fourth division to beg, borrow, or 
‘happen on’ baccy. There I sees an old Turk a selling it at 
.eixpeuce a stick, Hot a deal of good to me, you’ll think, who 
had no money. Wait a minute. There was a Frenchman 
there who had just bought five sticks, a Zouave — one of the 
right sort, and spoke a little English. I asked him to lend mo 
three sticks, and told him my game. Well, he did, so I stands 
clo-se by the old Turk with the three sticks in my hand for a 
few minutes. At last I said— 

“ ‘ How, then, Johnny, where’s my change V 

“ ‘ Ho change, Johnny,’ said he, ‘ you no buy 1 ’ 

“ ‘ You d— d old thief,’ said I, ‘haven’t I just bought these 
three sticks, and given you half a crown ? Give me my change, 
or m knock your UTetched old head off.’ 

“ He looked rather staggered at tiiis ; but the Zouave backed 
me up, and I ’spect I looked a gdbd deal like doing it. So at 
last he handed over a shilling. 

“‘How, give me two sticks of baccy,’ said I ; but he’d have 
nothing more to say to me, so I was forced to get the French- 
man to go and buy ’em for me, and as he stole a couple more 
on his own account while he was doing it> theTurk didn’t make 
a good day of it altogether.’’ 

The same hero subsequently rdated how he had raised sup- 
plies upon another occasion, by disposing of his boots to a Turk 
for five shillings. On receiving payment, he concluded the 
transaction by knocking the unhappy buyer down, recovered his 
boots, and bolted ; bujing part of a soldier’s kit, leading, if dis- 
■covered, to a short but stirring interview with the Provost- 
Marshal, the purchaser knew better than to seek redress. 

. But enough of trench stories. There is perhaps but little 
humour in them, though these two are genuine enough. Still, 
in those wearisome hours, in that early spring, or for the matter 
■of that in the hot summer days that were to follow, a little wit 
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•went a -wondrous -way. The tobacco fraud was artistic. In 
another sphere, the perpetrator might have made his fortune as 
a bank director, (fcc. As a soldier, in spite of many great point 
I fancy he turned out a failure. His theory of what constituted 
‘ rum enough,’ leading him to unmitigated irredeemable grief. 

Oh, dear ! will anything take place 1 IVill they shoot, I don't 
mean pariicularhj at us; but at somebody? Something to 
throw a little life into tliis tedious watching and waiting. Do 
you recollect those lines of Browning's in “ the Glove ?’’ 

"Heigio, Tomicd one day King Francis, 

Distance oli value enhances. 

Hero we’ve got peace, and aghast, I’m 
Caught thinking war the true pastime.” 

Soniething of that sort ran through Travers’ head, as the 
■weary day dragged on. It was no bravado — simply the feeling 
that anything would be a relief from the present monotonj-. 
Moderate danger was preferable to being bored. 

Slowly the cold bright March day wears away. Now and 
again comes a sullen shot from the beleaguered citj*, wliile the 
occasional faint crack of a rifle betokens that some sharpsliooter 
can stand the monotony no longer, or that something has offered 
a mark too tempting to he resisted. 

On the left of the allied attack alone, is there much sign of 
vitality. Here, the French and Kussians ever and again break 
out into a sharp angrj' sputtering of musketry for some ten mi- 
nutes or so. They are too dose to be peaceable neighbours for 
many ininutcs together, and are jealous of the slightest en- 
croa.chment. The small piece of debateable ground between 
them is as dangerous to tread upon as Tom Tidler’s. Placing 
foot on, or even looking at it, is fiercely resented. They are 
je.nl ous as two keen sportsmen shooting on their boundaiy fence, 
nvith a licence to kill their neighbour’s keepers as well as phe.n- 
sants, and the penalties of the law of trespass at their own dis- 
cretion. That little piece of dehatdihle ground is destined to 
be carpeted thick with corpses before three weelcs are over. A 
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few iiiglits more, and a Frcncli column •will reel back broken 
and blood-stained, leaving its leader andlialf its number behind 
it. A disaster -wliicb elicits from the iron French commander, 
the brief stern order, “The annynill attack nightly till the 
position is carried. General "xvill lead the assault to- 

night.” The c 'oond time the French succeed, though the Eus- 
sians fought long and doggedly for Tom TidleFs ground. 

Eulls and Travers have cnwled dorni to have a look at that 
queer-looking cave, called ‘the Ovens,’ in -n’kich, -when the 
trench they now occupy 'was but a line of unconnected rifle-pits, 
the Eussian sharp-shooters, ■who then occupied them, had been 
accustomed to cook their dinners. They have smoked till they 
feel equal to no more pipes, exliausted every resource they can 
think of for lulling time, and are now sitting silent and dejected, 
wi.shing the tedious day -was over. 

Four o’clock comes at last. The usual spattering fire of 
.sharp.-shooters is beginning. Men and officers anxiously con- 
sult both watches and sun. Ears are pricked to listen for the 
Sebastopol chimes. A round shot comes clipping the parapet, 
and goes skipi)ing along in the direction of the second parallel. 

“That looks well,” said Crumbs. “Sure sign it’s getting 
about relief time, when they think it worth while to pitch a 
shot or two our way. They won’t be long now.” 

That last half hour -w.aiting for the relief, was generally as 
tedious as that much abused quarter of an hour before dinner.. 
However, 

“ Timo and the hour run through tho roughest day,” 
and with great satisfaction Travers and Crumbs eventually 
hailed their .substitutes, and prepared to tramp back to camp. 
Some three or four round shot came spinning over them ; but 
they hurt no one, as they seldom did at that time. The Ehs- 
sian.s, I presume, rather blazing on the old sporting 'in.axim, 
“ you can’t kiU if you don’t fire,” than with any definite object. 

“Very decent dinner- to-day. Jack,” said the irrepressiblo 
Cnimbs, “so look sharp arid get ready.” 
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You may laugli at the stress laid on eating and drinking in 
this Crimean life, hut eating and drinking are most important 
events in campaigning. It is rather a sensual life after all, and 
is apt to bring forward prominently the innate selfishness of 
our natures. It is wonderful, too, how interest in dinner in- 
creases with an uncertainty regarding it. 

“ Halloa ! mail in from England,” said Herries, as he and 
Jack entered their joint tent, and he pointed to a small packet 
•of papers and letters that laj' on the table. 

Jack pounced upon one which he recognised as in Breezie's 
handwriting, and was soon absorbed in the contents. love 
letters are sacred things and one has no business to meddle 
with them ; but for the furtherance of this story, we must peep 
over Jack’s shoulder upon this occasion. 

“ Deaeest Jack, 

“ I am so ansious on your account, that I sent a few 
lines, under cover to papa, to the Crimea for you, besides 
writing to Scutari. I think you must have been very ill when 
you could not write to me, and in the few staggering lines that 
I got the other das', I am afraid you made light of it for fear of 
frightening me. Ah, Jack, the old Jeanette and Jeannot song 
often rises in my mind. You are having shocking times and 
dreadful hardships out there, my dearest ; but us poor women 
at home are having very little better. 

“ You don’t know what this weary watching and waiting is. 
I am not given to be nervous ; but I cannot help a slight shiver 
at every maiL If I don’t hear from you and papa it’s agony, 
and I’m half afraid of my letters when I do get them. 'You are 
verj’ good about writing, pray continue so if it is ever such a 
scrap. I sit down to my water-colours ; but it is stupid work 
now. There is no one to laugh at me when the trees won’t come 
right, and refractory cows show a decided want of foreshorten- 
ing. I got two guineas for one though last week— what do you 
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say to that, sir ?■ Do you not feel adiamed that you ever dared 
to laugh at my trees % 

“ I vent to spend a fortnight with my aunts down at Hitchin 
the other day ; but I had no spirits to tease them as in former 
days, and they had it aU their otvn way, doing as they liked 
with me. They bothered me so to know what was the matter 
with me, that I was at last fain to confess, 

“ ‘ yiy love tvas a eoWier, and to tbo wars gone.’ 

Tlien they petted me dreadfully, and almost insisted on putting 
me to bed and feeding me on jellies and beef tea. Don’t laugh, 
Jack, they were vci-y good about it. 

“ Ho.v I wish I could come out to be somewhere near you. 

I daresay hundreds of women feel the same ; but both you and 
papa say it is impossible, so I suppose it is, but it is such lonely ' 
work for me Using here by myself. I went to see BoUe Bartley 
the other daj’. She is very kind to me whenever she is in town. , 
I told her of our engagement. -You know you told me to make 
no secret of it to any one. She spoke so nicely about it, praised 
you, sir, and said she was sure we should be happy. Perhaps 
we might if you could but come back. Don’t think me very 
fooUsh, I Imow you can’t now, and will wait as patiently as I 
can till you do. Good-bye, dearest. 

“Believe me ever, 

“ Your own, 

“ Beeezie.” 

“ P.S. Such news, and oh, so kind of Laura Lyttlereck to come 
down with the paper to show me. You are a captain. Jack. I 
do hope what Laura says is probable, will come to pass, and 
that I shall be the first to tell you. 

“ Lots of kisses ‘ on promotion’ to Captain Travers from his 
own Breezie.” 

“By Jove, Jack!” cried Crumbs. “You’re in the Gazette, 
they teU me, some of the fellows who have seen the papers. I 
21 
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congratulate you, old feUovr. T7e ought to hare some cham- 
pagne and drink your health to-night ; but you see -we ain’t got 
none. Xever mind, ■well do it in rum and •iratcr now, and do 
it again in champagne the first opportunity.” 

The tramp of a horse is heard outside, and a voice inquiring 
for Captain Heines' tent The similarity renders it difficult to 
distinguish one tent from another, unless you know the camp 
intimately. 

“ Langton’s voice, by Jove !” said Jack, qiringing to his feet, 
and going to the door. “Here yon are, just in time ; como in 
and feed." 

“ Ah, Travers, the very man I came to look after. Somebody 
told me to-day you were back a^iin, and all right ; is that sol 
I need hardly ask, or you would not be here.’’ 

“Tes,” replied Jack, “lam all sound again now, and just 
come out of the trenches ; but get off and como in. Here, one 
of you men, come and take this horse.” 

“Can't, indeed, I must get home and do a deal of .«cribbling 
to-night. I was up in the Fonrth Division, and thought I 
would ride round your way, just to ask after you. Did you get 
my note r 

“Yes, thanks, and Breezic’s. I am coming down to lunch 
with yon to-morrow, and have a talk, that is if you are likely 
to he in.” 

“ Sure to find me in from twelve fill two, unless something 
quite unexpected turns up. Of course you have seen the Ga- 
zette ; I congratulate you.” 

“Yes, I heard it first tbon^ in a letter from Breezie; but 
do get off and come in, and take your chance of what's 
going.” 

“ Can’t, indeed, thank you. HI drink your health here if 
youH give me anything to do it in. How do, Herries, glad to 
see you’ve got your chum here back again. I can’t tell much 
how he looks in this faint moonlight ; but he talks as if he were 
all right again.’’ 
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“Yes, I think Lo'll do now. Sorry you can’t stay and have 
some of such dinner as there is.” 

“ iSo am I ; but I've lots to do to-night. Ah, that will do ; 
here’!, your health, and may the brevet majority soon follow,” 
and, without question, Langton tossed off some compound 
.Tack handed him. “There now,” he continued, “get along in 
and .astonish the dinner. After a day’s trenches, no doubt you 
are all ready for it. Shall expect you to lunch about one to- 
moiTOW. Good-night; good-night, Herries;” and Langton 
disappeared through the faint moonlight. 

Dinner and a quiet talk over their pipes. Tlie vivacious 
Crumbs a’oted his companions uncommonly slow, and rose to 
seel: more congeni.al and festive spirits, remarking— 

“Well, Jacl:, if accession of rank is not a more exliilarating 
aiTair th.an it seems to bo in your ease, I hope I shall never be 
a captain. You’re both shocking bad company this evening, 
so I shall wish you good-night ; shouldn’t wonder if there’s a 
little loo going on in Jolinson’s tent.” 

Hemes and Jack continued to smoke and tallc for more than 
an hour, and then rolled into their respective blankets. 

“Good-night, old fellow,” said Herries. “Thank Heaven, 
we’re not wanted at Imlf-past five to-morrow morning ; we’ve 
done our day in the Ditches.” 


CHAPTER XXVn. 

ran lYTranEncKS at home— a cniunAN letteu. 
“What -will they say in England!" was the title of a popular 
song of those days, written just after the victory of the Alma. 
Xo doubt this idea predominated very strongly through the 
ranks of the army whenever they did do anything ; but as, at 
the time of wldch I am writing they were doing virtually 
nothing, instead of speculating upon “what they said,” suppose 
31 — 3 
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vre go liack a little -nitli our story, and sec what they had lieen 
doing in England during the last few months ? 

Since the time Jack Travers sailed from PljTuouth, till wo 
again met him at Jlisseii’s hotel in Constantinople, an inter- 
val of nine months had elapsed. The regiment had sailed for 
the East in April, and it was in Januarj* we once more encoun- 
tered him on the banks of the Bosphorus. I love to be par- 
ticular about my dates. They give a general dovc-taUing to a 
.'^toiy, like a train of good circumstantial evidence, and though, 
reader, you may make the mistake of supposing all this narra- 
tive to bo fictitious, take my word for it, that if it did not all- 
happen as I have chronicled, something very like it did. 

■\Ye left Delprd, of whom we have heard but fliing rumours 
of late, “in grievous case,” on the steeple-chase course at Har- 
row, if you remember, a broken arm and an unascertained 
number of ribs also injured, though two or so wore the con- 
jectured amount. The iSTemesis that there overtook him, one 
can scarcely deny was a righteous one. Punishment does not 
always follow quickly on offending, and though for many years 
ho had gone through the agony endured by those “who live by 
bills,’’ it tvas the first time physical suffering had befallen 
him. 

He had taken the wrong turn almost at the outset of life, 
and, though of course morally, he had been “gone to the bad” 
for many years ; yet his ner\'e, talent, and thorough unscni- 
pulousncss had enabled him to keep a fair appearance before 
the world. How, both character and caste were fast slipping 
from liim ; he was alre.ady looked upon as one of those only 
to be spoken to upon a race-course. Society, in short, 
was at last recognising liira in his true character, that of 
“a leg.; > 

I read in an American humourist the other day, who, by the 
w.ay, would be far better wortb reading, if he did not distort 
the humour Hature h.as ^ven him, by seeldng to make himself 
more funny by absurdities in spelling : 
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“ T]if-re is one advantage in going to the devil — the road is 
eas}', and you are sure to get there.” 

Delprii had travelled that highway much slower than most 
men. Not from any moral scraples on the point ; but his clear 
head voas always keenly conscious of the advantage of keeping 
po.sition and a certain amount of character as long as practic- 
able. He was quite aware that that was all over now, and 
tliough it may seem a paradox, felt acutely the humiliation of 
his present position. It is a very simple and an every day case. 
Utterly callous as regarded conscience, laughing all moral 
.scruples to scorn, yet he suffered bitterly at being “found out.” 
lie was carried, after his accident, to an inn at Harrow, where 
he remained some few daj’s ere the doctor would sanction his 
removal to London. Once back at his old rooms, he lay fret- 
ting on a sick-bed for some w'eeks ; the arm was of course soon 
in a sling, and in a fair way to come right, but the ribs tirrned 
out a more serious business, and the doctors feared some inter- 
nal injury as yet beyond their- ken. But gambler, libertine, as 
he liad been all his life, he had always been moderately abste- 
mious in his living, and that conjoined with a natiu-ally good 
constitution, pulled him through. 

Still his reflections were none of the pleasantest. None came 
to see Mm during that weary convalescence, but his “leg 
friends,” Sfessrs. Hart, Davidson, and Co. The former even 
grumbled at Ms uselessness, utterly ignoring the fact that but 
for Delprd’s desperate expedient, he never could have won the 
race at Harrow. Whilst, as for the latter scoundrel, he simply 
preached cold comfort, grinning : 

“ It’s a devilish lucky tMng, Del, as it’s turned out. That 
fellow, Phun, swore if you could have been brought there, he’d 
have had you up before the stewards for foul riding, and 
showed the whole tMng up. It was a master-strok? of yours 
thinking of it, and you did it beautifully ; but if yOu hadn’t 
been so badly broke, tliere would have been a dcute of a row to < 
top up avith. As for old Hart, though he sacked a pile of dibs 
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over it, lie ain’t a Ht gratehil, but merely looks upon it as 
money out of bis pocket; you ain’t -vreU enougli to do it 

Debts and duns, too, were pouring in ; for Delprd’s liabilities 
to tradesmen ■were very heavy, and lie felt that arrest was im- 
minent. If it once took place, be knew that “ the detainers ” 
that would be lodged, would make release hopeless. Since 
the fiasco he had made by burning the ■will, his sisters had 
steadily declined all communication -with him, as might be 
expected. True, they could not bring it home to him, but they 
had made up their minds, wliich, as the Countess had no idea 
of prosecuting, was enough for their purpose. Hart would cer- 
tainly not come to Ms assistance unless he were well enougli to 
be useful, and even then was hardly likely to pay the price. 

Faf advanced towards recovery, ho was moodily skimming 
the papers one morning, when he read an account of the for- 
mation of the BasM Bazooks under Beatson. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “I’ll go— there’s a chance— I'll 
make a clean bolt of it. I'll go do^wn to the Horse Guards this 
minute, and see what they’ll do for me.” 

Delpri was a man of decision. He was at the Horse Guards 
in less than half-an-hour. He was of the very stamp they 
wanted for that service. A man of long service, ■«!& many 
years’ Eastern experience ; unscrupulous, and a steeple-chase 
rider. He came away with the promise of a troop, and a re- 
commendation to be all ready to start in a week or so. 

“The sooner the better,” thought he. “Now to put the 
double on everybody.” 

His preparations for departure were quickly and quietly made. 
To Hart and Davidson, he merely made out that hewasmaldng 
no progress towards recovery. A couple of bullock trunks, in 
the meantime, containing all necessaries for the campaign, were 
“waiting till called for” in the cloak room at the Waterloo 
Station. At the end of eight days he received a big official 
letter, with the mj'stic O. H. hL S. on the cover. It contained 
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llio desired commission, and a passage for Constantinople. 
Telling his iandladj'he should not dine at home, Delprd walked 
quietly out of the house, hailed the nearest cab, and started for 
tlie 

Furious were the revilings, and savage the denunciations of 
}>Ir. Hart, when he found Delprd had slipped through his fin- 
ger?. Piteous were his lamentations as to how he had been 
robbed and .swindled out of eleven hundred pounds, by trusting 
in a gentleman’s honour. As if in the whole course of his 
existence, Mr. Hart would have trusted to that or anything 
else, not suhstantiated by (stamped paper— as if he had not 
bought Dc‘lpr(i at that price, and fairly had his money’s worth 
out of him. It’s true he meant to have a great deal more ; but 
commend me to a “Hebrew leg” who gets worsted, if you want 
to hear lamentation over unsuccessful rascality. Davidson only 
chuclded ; ho bore no good rvill to Delprd, and was too fast in 
Hart’s clutches himself ever to dream of escape, even had he 
wished it— wliat else could he do ? Burglary he hadn’t pluck 
for ; nor for thimble rig, talent ; a hell keeper’s bonnet and 
race-course tout was about all that he was now fitted for. 

But let us turn from these dregs of hum.anity to something 
more pleasant. 

That Tom Lyttlercck and Laura were married, Breezie’s let- 
ter has already informed u.s. They were now comfortably es- 
tablished in a small house down Pimlico way. Tom was getting 
very fair work in the Utenary way ; as has been said, “ by no 
means a bad w.alking stick, though it hardly does as a crutch.” 
Pimlico, in those days— mind, I am speaking of fourteen years 
ago— had not then grown to its present imposing dimensions. 
Down Pimlico way now-.a-days, might mean anytliing ; at that 
time it meant a little the other side Eaton Square. Though 
small, Laura’s w.os a pretty drawing-room, tastefidly furnished. 
Frdl of all those feminine surroundings, which a true wornau 
of taste and intellect loves to gather about herself. There was 
nothing gorgeous, but there was harmony of colour. The 
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lounging cliairs and fautcuih ■were cosy places made to lo'ungc 
and cliat in, and not gilt straight-backed abominations made 
only to look at. Flowers in the ■window, flower.5 in the vase.-, 
books littered about as if read, and not merely laid out ; an 
open piano and scattered music. The acquaintances of the 
newly married couple voted Laura’s drawing-room a charming 
place for a gossip, and the jiiqnante, sunshiny hostess, perfec- 
tion. 

Laura had just come in from ■walking, and was flitting about 
her domain with her bonnet still on, -waiting the return of' her 
lord and master. Now looking at her flowers, now trying a 
snatch of an air at the piano. I have called it flitting about, 
though perhaps had anyone been in the room who wished to 
reaiT’or write, they mighty have snappishly designated it as 
“fidgeting abont." If truth must he told, Laura was in p. 
slight state of impatience about her husband’s retmn. lYhat 
did she expect, news from the Crimea 1 Not at all, but sbe did 
want to know whether he had got those stalls for the Olympic 
for Monday next. Her sister was coining to stay -with her, and 
she had set her heart upon their going to see Eobson. 

A sharp knock at the door, and Tom entered. 

“Well, Tom, did you get them?” 

“ Get what ?” 

“Now don't be teasing; the stalls, of course, for Mon- 
dajv” 

“ Oh, yes, I’ve got them ; but you put ‘ did I get them ’ -with 
such aknning energy, that I -was afraid I had been guilty of 
some a-wful case of omission and oblivion. - But look here, is 
there anything for dinner?” 

“ Of course there is ; but why do you ask the question ?” 

“ No, hut, Laura, is there an elaborate table to be spread to- 
nig’nt?” 

“No, if you -n-anted an extensive dinner why didn't you tell 
me r 

“ Oh, well I have ^ked about six people to dine. Send out 
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at once for another loaf and a couple of pounds of cheese. 
Thej' must he fed, you loiow.” 

“Oh, Tom r’ laughed Laura, “I know you too well. Sis 
people, indeed; but you have asked some one, who is itl any 
one I know f’ 

“ Ye.s, my little wife— Charlie Eepton._ We needn’t trouble 
our heads much about him, besides, I told him you hadn’t the 
remotest idea of house-keeping. He said he could easily fancy 
it, beyond a general idea that there always ought to be cham- 
pagne and ices.” 

“You audacious libeUer; and if I thought CharHe had 
really been so impertinent as to say so, you should have 
nothing but bread and cheese to-night, ■\^^lat did the Maga- 
zine say to the story 1" 

“ They are going to look it over, and I think will take it ; 
but I shan’t get quite so much as I had hoped for it. So be 
very careful of your bonnets please, at present, and only ven- 
ture out when the barometer’s high.” 

“ Certainly, sir ; your commands shall be attended to. I’m 
so glad Charlie’s comiug. I haven’t seen himsinco ourwedding 
day, I think. Do you want dinner put back at aU 1” 

“ No. Now iim away and dress, or else you’ll be too late. 
Not that the bread and cheese will spoil much, I suppose.” 

“How dare you laugh at my house-keeping ? Look at the 
symbols of my authority and snatching up a small basket 
containing some keys, she shook it merrily in her husband’s 
face, and tripped out of the room. 

Charlie Eepton arrived in a Hansom at a fair approximation 
to punctuality for him : he being a notorious offender in that 
respect, one of those whose invitations to dinner ought always 
to have been headed with Brillat-Savarin’s aphorism, to wit 
that : “ To wait too long for a tardy guest is a want of regard 
for all those who are present.” A maxim which might be bene- 
ficially acted on a great deal oftener than it usually is. 

“How do-do, Charlie 1” said Laura. “I’m not much given 
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to find fault avitli men on the score of calling ; hut really ulicn 
u-e have given you some dinner, I do tliink I am entitled t.i 
talk severely to you." 

“'Well, you knou-,” said Charlie, after lie had shaken hands, 
“ you haven’t after all been established here so very long, and I 
have been but little in torm lately. Then j'ou are a little out 
of the uay.” 

“ Just what I tell her,” said Tom ; “ but she still clings to the 
idea that she’s a swell, and has her name in the Court Guide.” 

Dinner is over. Tom, his wife, and Charlie Eepton arc 
gathered InzUy round the fire in the drawing-room. Though it 
is the end of April, a fire is still pleasant, as for my part till 
you can sit out of doors I tliink it always is. “And so, Laura, 
you have settled down quite into a domestic character, and 
forsworn dancing, flirting, and all such vanities,” said Charlie, 
balancing his tea-cup. 

“ Don’t believe her,” cried Tom. “I think she’s a.s bad as 
before I married her, and danced at the Gregoiys' till four the 
other morning. I thought she never would be ready to come 
home. Bor flirting, of course, she has the decency to concc.al 
from me as much as possible. At present, my only consolation 
is, it scorns, pretty general.” 

The laughing glance exch.anged between husband and wife 
.‘•bowed that, at all cvent.s, the latter's flirting gave Tom vciy 
little uneasiness. 

“Tluat’s just like liim, Clmrlie, why IL.ad to wait iiaticntly 
because he was engaged to Miss somebody or another— I forgot 
her name now — a pretty Ettlc thing in blue, all curls, for one 
more gallop.” 

* And this,” .said Cliarlie, with mock gravity, "is the doine.- 
tic felicity we he.ar so much about!” 

“ Never mind, old fcUow. IVc arc not altogether unliajipy, 
arc wc, Laura T 

“ Nothing to complain about, at all events to .such sceptics as 
that,” and she threw an affectionate glance at her lui.shand. 
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‘•It’s true,’’ continued Toni, “iviien you come to have to face 
;v milliner’s hill suddenly, it brings serious reflections along 
with it.” 

“Oh, don’t tease me any more,” said Laura, laughing. 
“ Let’s be rational.” 

“Delicious!” muttered Tom; “what could have put that 
into her head 1” 

“ Be quiet, Tom, do. Tell me, Cliarlie, have you heard any- 
thing from the Crimea, lately 1 I know you hear occasionally 
from .Mr. Travers. I’m so interested about his •well-being, on 
account of poor Brccr.ic Langton. She’s such a dear girl, and 
it is CO lonely for her, poor thing, with her lover and father both 
away— living by hericlf, too. I go down and see her as often 
as r tail.” 

'■ Yes ; by the w.ay, one of the very things I wanted to see 
you about, I brought liis letter to show you. I got a most 
amusing yarn from Jack yesterdaj'. Shall I read it outl” 

“ Yes, do iileasc,” 


“Camp before Sebastopol, ApVil 17, 1855. 

“Dc.vn Cii.vnwr, 

“Don’t shy at the violets, and fancy j’ou are in for 
a dose of woman’s pathos from these parts. It’s only me, and 
you can give the violets to any one you choose, Laura Lyttle- 
rcck, if you see her. 

(“ You’ll find them in the envelope,” observed Charlie, tossing 
it acro.ss.) 

“ I gathered them on the Inkermann battle-field only yester- 
day, in a spot that jmu may safely say was watered uith blood 
la.st .autumn, though there arc but faint traces of that Sunday 
morning’s work left now. How are you all getting on .at 
homo, and what is going to -win the Derby! IVentworth looks 
to me like a ‘ real good thing ;’ but of course we can’t know 
how much about it here. 

“Do you recollect Herrics, of ‘oursT he dined at head 
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quarters tlie other night, and described it something like dining 
in a telegraphic office. Click, dick; message after message 
kept coming in from the generals in front. ‘All quiet and 
veij' little firing.’ It looks as if nre meant daijing here, don’t 
it ; telegraph lines dovm in all directions, and a nul'vray nearly 
completed. 

'■ The Itussians made a stiffish sortie on ns about three weeks 
ago, beating up both attacks ; cost ns some half score or so of 
officers, killed, wounded, and taken prisoners, and a propor- 
tionate number of men. Of course they were driven back, as 
no doubt they expected to be ; but they bad the best of it on 
the whole. One of my friends got winged, and another taken 
prisoner. The day after we had a flag of truce up for the pur- 
pose- of burjing the dead, and all met on the ‘debateablo 
ground.’ There was a large muster of officers on both sides 
French, English, and Kussian. All the amenities thoroughly 
carried out, interchange of cigars, and one old Russian major in 
particular was extremely busy with his snufi’-box. His cap ofi’ 
and his box offered to whoever came near him. At the end of 
a couple of hours, the senior Russian officer walked up to the 
French commandant, took out his watch, and suggested time 
was up. The French officer proposed a cessation of hostilities 
for another fifteen minutes, till we all got comfortably back At 
the end of that time down went the trhite flags, and we imme- 
diately plumped a ten-inch shell into the Hamelon. ''rt’hat we 
call the courtesies of' war, Charlie ; quite reverting to the age 
of chiv.alry, taking a pinch out of the Russian major’s box one 
minute, and a shot at him with an Enfield the next. 

'■ Our cry at present out here is, where are our reinforce- 
ments 1 The weather is fine, and our men would be healthy if 
they were not killed by trench work Last night was the 
third night running our fellows have had in ‘ the Ditches,’ 

“ Our fraternization with our gallant allies is fraught wit ■: 
great difficulties, so many of us being indifferent Frenchmen. 
They are hospitable as Arabs if you go to see them ; hut have 
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a way of returning your call by dropping in about eleven, a.m. ; 
spending llic day and staj-ing till midnight, -whicli is embarrass- 
ing. It becomes fatiguing, interchanging ideas by broken lan- 
guage and pantomime for ten hours or so. 

“ For my part, having found they are death on egg-flip, I 
produce it quicldy : it is always received with a smack of the 
lips, and ‘ Ali, c’ost bon ree egg-fleep,’ and as my servant has in- 
slriiction.s 1 o keep increasing tlie strength of everj' brew, I gene- 
rally, in the turf vernacular, ‘have ’em safe about four.’ We a 
little overdid it, though, the other day, and had to find a bed 
for a Captain of Dragoons who got overcome ; othcravise they 
gcncr.illy make their adieu as soon as they find they are 
‘ bit.' ’’ 

“Charlie,” said Laura, laughing, “you don’t believe Jfr. 
Travers about his ‘ egg-fleep,’ do you?’’ 

“ Yes, nothing more probable. Just the sort of thing Jack 
would delight in.” 

“Yes, and fancy these unfortunate Frenchmen,” broke in 
Tom, “accustomed to the imbibition, if there is such a word, of 
nothing but light claret, suddenly put to pass an afternoon on 
the stiffc.st of egg-flip.” 

“ Oh ! I don't laiow,” said Charlie, “some of them dabble a 
little in absinthe, recollect. If you drink that, I fancy you 
can drink anything.” 

“ Well, never mind,” said Laura. “ Go, on, Charlie ; it's a 
most amusing letter.” 

“Do you recollect young ItoUs, Crumbs as we call him?” 
continued Charlie, reading. “ He’s great in French society — 
immense in patter and pantomime. We have a couple of good 
stories about him, and tnie ones; too, mind, Avhich I must tell you. 

“ He and I were out riding the other day, and pulled up at a 
French canteen, got a fellow to hold the ponies, and went in. 
There was a knot of French officers drinking there, who raised 
their caps, smiled pleas.antl 3 ', and tossed off their glasses with 
an ‘‘Evolve sante, Messieurs’ We bowed and giiuned, and 
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then one cnme across and asked ns to join them in a howl o: 
‘ zee champagne ponche.’ 

“ ‘Atrc hcancovp deplamr. Monsieur.' cried Cnimhs. 

‘•'We drank tliat, and then EoUs and I considered tvc ought 
to stand one, so -we ordered in some champagne which one of 
the Prcncluncn manufactured. It was the deuce to drink: 
sweet champagne, sweetened again with sugar. Can you fancy 
anything much nastier 1 

“ ‘ C est bon, n’est-cepas T inquired the Frenchman. 

“ ‘Ah, Old, avee Icaucovp eleplaisir,' responded Foils. 

“IVeU, wo irinpte'd, clinked glasses immensely, and did a 
deal of fraternization. At last the bugles sounded the last 
post. The Frenchmen rose avith many bows, they deplored 
thej must leave us, shrugged their shoulders, said they wore 
desole; but duty must be their excuse. 

“ ‘ Ah, Old, Messieurs’ replied Foils, bowing like a Mand.arin. 
‘Avec heaucoup de plaisir. Bon soir, Messieurs.’ 

“ Crumbs faintly denies it, but it’s a true bill.” 

Charlie’s reading w.as here interrupted by the laughter of his 
auditors. 

Laura, in particular, was tremendously tickled by the story, 
and declared she should never be happy till Tom had brought 
^Ir. Foils there to dinner ; “ Though what I should do if you 
did, Tom, I don’t know ; 1 cotddn’t look at him uithout think- 
ing of ‘ avec heaucoup de plaisir.’” 

“ Well, as far as one can see, your gravity is not likely to he 
taxed just yet. He’s three thousand miles away in the fr.=t 
place, and I don’t know him in the second. Do you, Charh'el” 

“Just recollect meeting him once or twice with the regiment, 
that’s all,” replied Charlie. “ Will you have the rest 1 the other 
story’s not bad.” 

“Oh, dear, yes,” cried Laura; “let’s hear it. Wlij' don’t 
Mr. Travers send his letters to something or somebody 1” 

“Wish to goodness he’d send them to me,” said Tom, taking 
a most literarj' view of the question. 
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“ Tlie otlier is tliis,” continued Oharlic, once more resuming 
liis rending. “ It was .a, mixed party at an English officer’s hut. 
Sever,-'.! French <jfiicer.s present. There had been a good deal of 
singing, toast-drinking, tfcc. j ‘ they are jolly good fellows’ had 
been chonisod more than once. Suddenly a French officer, 
one of the Cffiassours d’Afrique, started to his feet and s.aid he 
had a toa.st to propose. SUcncc was proclaimed with some 
little difficullj'. 

“ The Frenchman, in a short speech, begged to propose ‘ The 
memory of those who had fallen before Sebastopol.’ 

“ ‘ Z’n lilciice, iresfieurs,’ he continued, raising liis glass. 

“ 'J’hat unlucky Crumbs who was chaffing in a comer with a 
friend., equally destitute of French, immediately sprang to his 
feet and burst out with — 

“ ' They nre jolly good follows, which nobody enn deny.’ 

“ The Frenchman ground his teeth, and muttered saerc. The 
EnglLshmcn, who understood the toast, looked aghast, and it 
was not till some one who understood the extent of Crumbs’ 
French had forcibly put him down, expl.aincd and apologised, 
that the Frenchman was pacified. 

“ Still, Crumbs’ daring attempts at the language are beyond 
all praise. 

“ Well, our second bombardment is just over, and the Eussian 
b.atterics, beyond looking a little pitted, are very little the 
worse. The whole thing has been a failure. 

“ There, I have spun you ‘no end of a twister,’ as they say, 
and expect two average letters bade. Love to your sister and 
people, also to the Lj-ttlerecks when you see them. In the 
meantime, 

“Ever, dear Charlie, yours, 

“Jack Teaveks.” 

“iUi!” said Tom, critically, “they arc two rattling good 
stories ; but I like the first one best. What a deal of story and 
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anecdote a man might pick up out tlicrc. I’ve no douLt j.an::- 
ton lias a budget of tbeiu, that he has not yet sen-cd u). in t im 
papers. Keeping them back for a booic, of course. I Jialf v. i.'- 
I ivas there.” 

“You don't do anjdhing of the kind, sir,” said Laura. “You 
might never come back to relate them. Besides, what's to be- 
come of me, I should like to laiowl” 

“By Jove, yes, I forgot you temporarily,” replied Tom. 
“ YTjat a blow it would be for your relatives, too, who flattered 
themselves they had got rid of you, to have sent you back on 
their hands ns a widow, lamenting. Come and smoke a cigar, 
Cliarlie, in my den. You’d better go to bed, my dear.” 

“ No,” said Laura, “ I shall come and sit a little wlule with 
you.” 

“-.iUl right, then, little woman, ring the bell, and tell them to 
take the lamp there. Only don’t blame Charlie and mo if the 
dross smells of tobacco in the moniing.” 

“Well,” laughed L.aura, “it’s been there a good many times 
before. We generally sit there when we’re alone. He writes 
and I read.' Sometimes I get manuscript to copy or check. 
Sometimes pens to mend. Don’t you think he does all the 
woric, Charlie. I asstnre you, like.the printer’s devil, I’ve a deal 
to say to it.” 

“ She isn’t .a bad assistant, and that’s a fact,” said Tom ; “but 
come along.” 

“ Yes, and we’ll have what he calls a ‘night ofl",’ a good cheery 
gossip.” 


CHAPTER xxvrn. 

“wome:; aue kittle cattle to shoe.”’’' 

The vagaries of fashion are wonderful. Still fashion continu- . 
■ally repeats itself. The dames of Imperial Rome wore fldso 
hair and complexions two thousand years ago, much as ladies of 
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Ijnperial London do now. Crinoline is but the hoops of the 
early Georges. Knickerbockers were worn in the days of the 
fstiiarts, 

" It’6 a d— d atheistical age, ■n-ife !” 

(tuolli Sir Jolm Bratc. Certes, belief seems to get harder day 
by day. J pity men who have dabbled in theatricals, and have 
.so become conversant with what can be done with a little rouge, 
powder, Indian ink, a c.amel-hair brush, burnt corlc, and a 
lining wire. For my part I bitterly regret my lost innocence ; 
I had infinitely rather believe in those magnificent toilettes 
and brilliant complexions. Now, I sometimes question if we 
shoidd know our dearest *10111.010 relations, did we by chance 
meet them as nature made them. A sceptical friend of mine, 
tvhon called upon last year to admire a gorgeous specimen of 
fashionable beaut)', retorted that “he was a sincere follower of 
the best masters, and preferred Jlillais to the works of inferior 
artists.” 

I'rains got longer and longer. Fashion reverts to the time 
of Charles IL Dresses are worn lower and lower ; fashion is 
recurring to the days of the Eegcncy to that mode which called 
forth Sheridan’s bitter line. 

And bare tbeir bodies os they mast llicir minds.*’ 
jVre we returning to that period in our morality .also 1 
I really forget what w.as the fashion fourteen ye.ars ago. 
Our masculine memories retain these things but badly. Still, 

I have an idea that women trusted more to their own hair in 
those days, and less to the coiffeurs; and yet I have a .shadowy 
recollection of plaited coronets, that sometimes w'ere not quite 
the s.amc shade as the silken tresses they crossed. Perhaps I 
w.as more credulous in those d.ays, more prone to believe, 

“ ■WlmtcTcr is is riglit.” 

As avc get older we Lapse into scepticism, and are apt to think 
everything is deteriorating. As Dc Quincy says : “ Thunder 
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and liglitning are not the thunder and lightning I rem"i",' 
Eoses are degenerating. The Fannies of our island ar: ni'’. 
•sdsibly improving.” 

But a truce to digression. TVhat have the vagaries of fashi.u; 
to do v-ith this story? 

High srveUs the fatal chorus of the ‘Eumenides.’ Disgrace- 
ful, cry her compeers, ever teen to ostracire and cast their shells 
into the ballot bos. What has she done 1 Flirted dreadfully 
uith her old lover. My dear lady, you cannot have mised in 
good society if that shocks you. Hover mind the convention- 
alities. Let us talk of the world as it is, not as they tell us it 
should be. 

Belle Bartley loved Charlie Eepton, and married the stock- 
broker. It’s an everyday occurrence. 

Few women marry the man they love. They may come to 
do so afterwards, but they don’t do it to begin with. It is very 
natural— the nice people never have any money. Wc can’t get 
on without carriages and opera boxes, so providence and cha- 
perones arrange it for ns. 

Belle is looking extremely h.andsome this season. The influ- 
ence of love has softened her stately beauty. The proud grey 
eyes are more than ever bewitching in their languor. Bepton 
is ever at her side. She seems to have shut her eyes to the 
consequences, and to have abandoned herself entirely to her 
passion. Belle’s few friends tremble for her. She alone, per- 
h.aps, is ignorant how busy scandal is with her name. 

The passion-tossed, we are told, generally bear the Enes. 
thereof in their faces, whether for good or evil, whether they 
struggle against the tide, or drift helpless with the stream. I 
cannot say I heheve this. Some of the smoothest faces I have 
ever seen have been worn by men and women whose past lives 
were not good to look hack upon. Grief and hardship have 
more to do with it. StiU, women, even in their sorrow, are 
seldom given to ignoring “the appearances.” Widows, in par- 
ticular, are wont to pay great attention to their mourning. 
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Some of them ma}’ Lave had happy releases, certainly. That 
men do drink and behave badly to their wives, there is no de- 
nying. lYe do not knock them down in good society ; but jmu 
can put an educated woman through more severe torture than 
personal violence. 

Did you ever read “The Jlutocrat of the Breakfast Table!” 
IVendell-Holmes says therein ; — 

“ 1 am .satisfied that there are as great masters of this nerve- 
playing as Vieuxtemps or Thalberg in their lines of perform- 
ance. r\Ian'ied life is the school in which the most accom- 
plished artists in this department are found. A delicate 
woman is the best instni.ment, she has such a magnificent 
compass of sensibilities. From the deep inward moan whicfi 
follows pressure on the great nerves of right, to the sharp crj^ 
as the filaments of taste are struck with a crashing sweep, is a 
range which no other instrument possesses. A few exercises on 
it daily at home fit a man wonderfully for his habitual labours, 
and refresh him immensely as he returns from them. No 
stranger can get a great many notes of torture out of a human 
soul— it takes one that knows it well.” 

I have said before, things had not been looking pleasant in 
the City for some time. War, as a matter of course, had exer- 
cised its usual depressing effect upon all sorts of securities : in 
short, the money market was desperately tight Mr. Bartley, 
like many other men, made the very commonplace mistake of 
losing his temper, as he lost his money. Speculations had 
turned out delusive and unprofitable. The stoekbroker’s tem- 
per waxed acidulated and snappish. He wanted money to carry 
on some of Ms schemes. He found he had to pay pretty 
heavily for the accommodation. He grew morose over his port 
and filberts, and actually snarled at his -ndfe’s moires, grew petu- 
lant on the subject of opera boxes, and sneered at Belle’s French 

Now, as he had never imparted his money difficulties to Ms 
wife-^indeed, there were few confidences between those two — 
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it is not to be supposed that a high-spirited -woman like Bt llo 
•would bear these little attacks •with much patience. He nevt r 
suggested any reduction of expenditure or establishment, but 
simply* quarrelled -with the cost thereof. Like most men .ss- 
customed to wealth, when in difficulties, he had not the moral 
courage to acknowledge his position. Belle, on her side, in 
utter ignorance of the true state of afiairs, thought her hus- 
band had turned disagreeable and miserlj'. Had she known 
the truth, she would have proved a true -wife to him. Had 
she loved him, she would have rather gloried in the sacrifice 
of some luxury. "What woman who loves, does not glory in 
mild martyrdom? Belle did not love in this case ; but she 
had a deal of natural chivalry in her disposition. She had 
fought many a gallant fight in behalf of the oppressed of her 
little world, as the peimilesS Miss Brabazon. She was not the 
woman to be afraid of abandoning luxuries, if you showed her 
why and wherefore. If you marry a fool, tell her as little as may 
be ; but if you have the luck to marry a sensible woman, the 
less you keep from her the better. 

TVhen to all this, you add the man she really does love over 
lounging by her side, and unmistakably sho-wing his devotion, 
if Belle is not on the verge of a domestic convulsion, she is a 
fortunate woman. I am writing not of high-principled people 
who have thrar passions rmder perfect control, but of weak, frail, 
worldly mortals, to whom sore temptation is a sore struggle ; 
who perhaps come out of the trial triumphant, but bearing re- 
proacMul scars on their breasts, if not on their faces. Those 
who have never kno-wn temptation dionld look -with some little 
leniency on thcai fallen brothers and sisters. Stealing a loaf is 
indefensible ; but ere you administer the extreme penalty of 
the law, pause and think whether you ever knew what starva- 
tion really means. 

And so the domestic feud raged, and those whose union had 
been an rmblessed lie, sundered -wider and -wider. Thqr had 
married -without love. Heither had ever sought the other’s 
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love or confidence. ITo feeling of jcalou.sy mingled ivith tlie 
stockbroker’s math. A man of slow feelings and dull percep- 
tions out of his OTvn vocation, ho was merely venting on his 
wife the ill-humour caused by \insuccessful speculation. Ex- 
asperated because she refused to bend, and fiercely returned 
taunt for taunt. It was left for a foolish woman to light tho 
train. 

Mrs. Inglemore has figured but slightly in these pages. Still, 
as “ vralking ladies ” .and “gentlemen” on tho st.age sometimes 
have a good deal to do with the action of the drama, so in real 
life you will find catastrophes, crises, or whatever you may 
ple: so to call them, brought about or averted by men and wo- 
men who scarcely figure as foreground characters in tho tangled 
woof of our lives. Like tho walking gcntlcm.-in of the stage, they 
seem to cro.ss our path to deliver the important message, lotte^ 
or inccc of information that makes or mars us, and never more 
to bo associated with our csircer. 

Isow Mrs. Inglcmere might be a foolish woman ; but she 
only acted after tho manner of women generally, when having 
come to tho conclusion that Charlie Eepton was in love wtU 
her, she at once put him down as her own peculiar property. 
Women .are wont to do this whether their own feelings are in- 
terested or not, and are apt to resent bitterly any breach of 
allegiance, even amongst those on whom their smiles have faUe» 
chill as “ the pale moonlight.” 

Charlie Eepton could plead no excuse of this kind. On him 
the widow had lavished her sunniest smiles. He had ever been 
a most favoured cav.alier. By careful reticence, by .accomplished 
use of her magnificent eyes— “playing her eyelids like Venetian 
blinds,” as Sheridjin Ims it— by a judicious display of herpe.irly 
teeth, to say nothing of the graceful posing of her really perfect 
figure, she had kept him enchained for some time. A man may 
bo in love with two women at the same time ; but if they onco 
meet on equal terms before him, he speedily succumbs entirely 
to one. Mrs. Inglemore had quite made up her mind to many 
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Mm. She probably -would have done so ; but afteragaiu i.ic:'- 
ing Belle Bartley -u-ith her sparkling conversation, animated 
manner, real cleverness and acute observation, Charlie found 
talking to Jlrs. Inglemere wearisome and boring. 

Frightful fatality ! Oh, -woman, -when we once take to ya-wn- 
ing, thy sceptre has departed ! Toa might as -tveli avaste your 
smiles on the nearest asphalt. Heaven only know what fools 
you may make of ns in our hour of weakness ; but when man 
is once bored by your pretty prattle, he has burst Ms fetters — 
he will eschew the boudoir for the smoking-room once more. 

Mrs. Inglemere might be a weak woman ; but that did not 
prevent her being a spiteful one— moreover, had not her vanitj- 
been wounded 1 Few women and not many men can altogether 
forgive that She had not strength of character to become a 
revengeful woman, so she simply became a malicious one. She 
was wroth -with Charlie.Eepton ; but the full tide of her indig- 
nation was naturally reserved for Belle. She pondered deeply 
how this slight to her vanity should be atoned for. She had 
hazarded one or two skirmishes -with Belle, on the few occasions 
they had encountered each other in society— a dangerous ex- 
periment that showed how deeply she resented Charlie’s deser- 
tion. The extremely unsatisfactory result of such left her more 
embittered than ever against her rival, and angry with herself, 
for having so far forgotten her rSlt, as to try conclusions in 
words with anybody on any point. She knew she was not 
clever ; but she knew she was handsome, and showed perfect 
teeth when she smiled. How could she have been so foolish as 
to forget her part was to look beautiful, and trust to her charms, 
not her conversation. Women do make tins mistake some- 
times ; Helena sets up for Aspacia, and Venus for the Queen 
of Sheba. Bom a beauty, she would fain be praised for her -wit. 

Failure in women of this kind leaves a bitter sting behind, 
iirs. Inglemere felt extremely i^iteful on the occasion, and w.-rs 
quite willing to -wreak that spite, with little regard to conse- 
quences, whenever she should see her way. 
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She watched the imprudent flirtation of Belle and Cfliarlie 
Eepton with mingled feelings of gratification and annoyance. 
She had not patience to wait for the denouement she so anxi- 
ously expected, and in an evil hour made up her mind to acce- 
lerate it. She had already contributed her quota to swell the 
tide of scandal now running tolerably strong against poor 
Belle ; but what she called “ the stock-broker’s obtuseness,” 
irritated her. Suppose she should give him a hint on the sub- 
ject ! But how ? She barely knew him to bow to. Good 1 
Yes, .she might write. No need for putting her name to the 
letter ■? It was only right the poor man’s eyes should bo 
opened. Ulr.s. Inglemere- had naturally put the very worst 
possible construction on Belle’s flirtation. It was true, she 
had heard of anonymous letters recoiling rather he.avily on 
their writers. Tush ! it would never be traced to her ; besido.s, 
.shew’ould confine herself simply to the truth, merely what all 
the world luiow. It was high.time JIrs. Bartley was ostracised, 
and made aware she had forfeited her position— that her ca.ste 
was gone— that she was without the pale. Then if ilr. Eep- 
ton’s infatuation for that designing, degraded woman continued, 
she was sorry for him, that was all. Perhaps, too, after liis 
eyes were opened, ho might return to his lawful allegiance. 
IVho could teU 1 Yes ; that would be a triumph worth 
having. 

So one fine afternoon the handsome widow B.at down, and, 
after much thought, indited the following pleasant little note 
to John Bartley, Esq. 

“ Will you remain wilfully blind to what all the world is 
talldng of? Do you intend to remain passive and acquies- 
cent in your own dishonour ? Are you the e.asy-going hus- 
band who sees everjdhing with Ids avife’s eyes, or has her will 
and temper crushed all independence out of you ? Arc you 
her slave, or her ma.stcr? ■ Do you tremble at her frown, or dare 
j-ou' assort your own authority? If you have any manhood 
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left, and do not wish to figure in the conteinptible character of 
an iiijured husband, it is time to put a stop to the scandal con- 
nected with your name. A little later and it will bo beyond 
your control, as also will probably be yonr wife, if you do not 
now see your danger, I azu sorry for J'ou, ziud izzizst deem jou 
fiu* blinder than 

‘*A LooKKi:-oN. 

The widow dropped this prccioits epistle into the post ollicu 
with her own hazid, and rather nervously waited the result. 

Of course she iuiticipatcd a furious scene between I'elle aiul 
her husband, which she concluded would lezid to tUecatzistropUo 
she HO auxiozLsly desired. 

Mr. Bartley received his letter izz due lime, lie read it ovci’, 
zvnd walked away to his owzz room. It wzus a letter ealculatcd 
to disturb most men ; but Mrs. Inglcnzere had no kizowledge of 
Bartley's tempcranient, or she would scarcely have rev;ortcd to 
this o.xpedient. 

Ho Avas za man of plzleguiiitic disposition, ;md thougli acute 
cirough in business nnitturs, of no very keen perception ztpon 
other points. The result svas this, that iizstead of being throwzz 
into a state of indignation, or crushed with despair as other 
men might haa'o been, his izatural phlegm induced liim in the 
first instance to merely sit down and think the matter over. It 
Avas a course, though perhaps tho best lie could pursue, tliat not 
ono man in a thouszmd Avould have followed. You must bear 
in mind that ho had been actuated by no sentiment in Jiis Aved- 
ding Avith Bello ; ho had Avanted i\ Avife, much as ho might haA'o 
wanted a pair of carrhige horses; there h.id been neither Ioa'c 
nor esteem betAveeu these two since tlieir ill-.starrcd marriage 
—.she had gone her Av;vy, and lie his. As long :is .she looked 
Avell at the head of his table and entertained liis guests plcii- 
santly, ho had troubled liimself about little else ; zind to do 
Belle justice, size lizid ;ilway.s made hei'sclf agreeable to his 
business friends, thougli she had rather sliirkcd tliozr retnrii of 
hospitality. 
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Moreover, Bartley, in tie way of business, bad seen a good 
deal of bogus telegrams, false reports, rigged markets, and even 
anonymous letters to the disparagement of certain firms, so 
that lie was not at all prepared to swallow the bait off- 
hand. 

He read it over some half-dozen times, and then sat with the 
letter in his hand, pondering over it. First of all, immersed as 
ho v/as in business, being no very close observer and seeing as 
little as he did of his wife and her friends, he was not very clear 
as to whom it alluded. Secondly, who was his correspondent 1 
It was evidently a lady’s handwriting ; he had few female rey 
latii es, and no feminine "friends or correspondents. Thirdly, 
it was an anonymous letter, and such ho generally looked upon 
as malicious fabrications with some ulterior object in view. 

Though somewhat puzzled, he came to the conclusion that 
the accusation was false. Still, Belle had angered him much 
lately. Quarrels had been rife between them, and Belle’s 
cutting retorts had left a sting behind. Finally, ho thought 
that it might be made a formidable weapon in his hands, with 
which to curb his somewhat rebellious wife, and, in the mean- 
time, he would watch closely to discover whom his unknown 
correspondent might have indic.ated as dangerous to his do- 
mestic felicity.' 

M’lien a man once makes up his, mind to seek information on 
such a point as this, it is astounding how intelligence pours 
in upon him ; and ere forty-eight hours were over, numberless 
kind friends had dilated upon how Mrs. Bartley was “ canying 
on ” with that Mr. Repton, to her somewhat astonished hus- 
band. 

Still the stock -broker had faith in his wife ; that she was 
carrying on a dcsperjvte flirtation he had no donbl, and that 
the knowledge thereof should be applied effectively in the 
next family jar, he had finnly made up his mind ; but he ac- 
quitted her of aught else, and summed up his unknown corre- 
spondent’s letter with. 
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“ Exaggerated, no doubt, tbougb tbe old adage is geiii r. V-.- 
true : ‘There’s no smoke vdthout some fire.' I recollect 
I got that unsigned slip of paper, to say Bilsou and IVecbli; 
must stop pajTJient on the Monday. They didn't, but they 
owned aftcrAvards it was very near it A discharged clerk gave 
me that bit of information, and if I had pressed them, 1 
shouldn't have got ten shillings in the pound. No— they had 
to give me good terms not to swamp them, and so shall you, 
^Irs. Bartley, at our next difference. It won’t be lung before it 
comes, rU be bound— more especially if things go on in the 
City as they have lately, and you continue to avant money in 
the same inverse proportion. I believe I’m a d— d fool not to 
tell her the truth.” 

Per^ps he was ; he was, at all events, right about one thing, 
and that was that he and BeUe would differ shortly. 

Contrary to custom, and dighfly to his wife’s astonishment, 
Mr, Bartley presented himself at her breakfast table some three 
or four days after the receipt of the above letter. IVhether 
things looked so uncommonly unpleasant in the City that he 
really could not stand looking at them any longer, or W'hethcr 
he could not further resist the temptation of trying the effect 
of his newly acquired information on his wife’s hau^ty spirit, 
1 don’t know ; however, there he was. 

“ A somewhat unexpected pleasure,” cried Belle, gaily, as she 
entered the room and saw her husband lounging over the 
paper. 

“Glad you think so,” was the somewhat ungracious rejoin- 
der. “It’s not often I favour youj shall I ring, or do you 
expect anyone ekel” 

“ Oh dear, no, not likely. Poor Breezie Langton is the only 
person who ever breaks the solitude of my breakfast-table, and 
she always drops a line to say she’s coming. It’s not often now, 
poor child, that she can pluck up heart to come and see even 
me. No wonder, with her father and her lover both out in that 
horrid Crimea.’’ 
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“ I thouglit, pcrliaps you were in tlic habit of receiving your 
hitimalcs at breakfast. Kot unusual, I believe, is it, amongst 
your frshionablc associates !” 

Edlc gaactl keenly at her husband. There would not have 
been much in the words, liad it not been for the sneering tones 
in which they were uttered. Already she felt intuitively that 
the domestic barometer was falling, and that there were strong 
indications of a storm. 

She replied carelessly, though with a shade of defiance in 
her tone ; 

“I don’t know what other people do. I breakfast .alone, be- 
cau.'c I like it best; I hate the bother of having to entcrt.ain 
jtcople in the iftorning.” 

“ And yet, if my information is correct, you arc never tired 
of entertaining some of your friends.” 

“ I am not good at riddles,” she replied, coldly, “ and can 
only tnist you thoroughly understand your information, hoiuever 
ohtained." 

His face flushed at the taunt. 

“At all events, Jtladam, report s.ays you .are more parti.al to 
iclr-ii-tiUs than the gcncnality of wives.” 

“ Indeed ! I can’t 8.ay I’m favourably impressed with tho 
present.” 

He set his teeth ; for a few seconds his passion .all but in- 
duced him to burst forth in a torrent of invective and accu- 
.sation. Plastering it by strong effort, he exclaimed : 

“ Perhaps not ! A iele-a-icle with one’s husband is, I am 
aware, not recognised in good societja May I trouble you for 
another cup of tea ?” 

Belle handed it to him in silence. 

“ By the w.ay, I v.-.ant to have the Glumbcrsons to dinner here 
on Thursd.ay night. Get a few people to meet them.” 

“ I .am .sorry I can’t ; I have made .arr.angement3 to go to the 
Opera that evening. You must have the Glumbcrsons some 
other night.” 
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“But I tell you it don’t suit me to Bave tliem any utL^r 
nigtt. You must put ofi your opera engagement.” 

“Indeed I shall not,” replied Belle ; “had you told mo y,.n 
•wanted a dinner party that night, I vrould not have made if. 
K'ow, either liave your dinner ■without me, or have it some other 
night.” 

“I teU you I have particular reasons for wishing them to 
dine here on that evening.” 

“ Perhaps you -will condescend to explain -what those particu- 
lar reasons may bel” rejoined Belle calmly. 

“ Ho, it is not in the least necessary that you should be ac- 
quainted "with the reasons for all my actions.” 

“ Apparently not, judging by the extent to which you honour 
me with your confidence.” 

“ ’ ' ^ ^ ■” ■ ’ ” perated husband. 

■ . ' . If all I hear is 

true, a der-ilish deal too far, Madam.” 

“If you are about to use coarse language, Mr. Bartley, per- 
haps you rvill permit me to retire and Belle rose from her 
seat. “ I’m not accustomed to be sworn at.” 

“ Sworn at, or not, you -will stay till you have heard what I 
h.ave got to say to yon. Do you see this letter 1 Do you know 
what it contains 1 Do you know that in it I am asked if I 
intend ‘ to remain acquiescent in my own dishonour V Do you 
know that I am warned it is time to ‘put a stop to this scandal 
on my name V That an unknown correspondent tells me that 
if I don’t restrain my -wife now, she ■wiU, ere long, be beyond 
the reach of my control? Do you think that I—" 

“Stop, sir!” and Belle’s voice rung out clear, cold, and 
silvery. Her cheek had paled a little at the first burst of the 
torrent, for she knew she was not wholly guiltless ; but her 
■woman’s ■wit hit off the weak phrase of “unkno-n-n correspon- 
dent ” like lightning. 

“ Stop, sir !” she repeated, dra-wing herself up to her full 
height. “ And you dare to meet me ■«!& this vile accuse- 
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lion on tlie strengtli of an anonymous letter. Lot me see 
it.” 

“ I .sliall do notMng of tlie sort,” lie replied, sulldly, already 
cowed by ber manner, and it must be borne in mind but par- 
tially believing in tlie letter. 

" I insist,” sbe replied. “ I claim it as my right. Every cri- 
minal — ” here ber lip curled, and no rvords can describe the 
bitterness of ber tone, “ every criminal is aUowed to see upon 
■vvbat charges be is arraigned.” 

“ I have told you you should not see it,” be replied. 

“Then lot mo pass. Had you been a man you would never 
have rested till you knew who traced those vile lines. It 
wore time enough to talk to me then. May I trouble you,” 
and she motioned to him to open the door as sbe swept to- 
wards it. 

An execration was Bartley's only response, as be turned 
savagely away, and Belle was constrained to perform that 
office for herself. Bartley remained for some time musing, 
occasionally bursting forth into fierce imprecations. It was 
certain this now receipt for taming his •wife had turned out a 
total failure, and -with what lie considered a charge to crush 
any woman, he had been signally worsted. 

'.“Curse her,” he said, “why did I marry herl There’s no 
meeting that slippery tongue of hers. She always has, and I 
suppose always -will, beat me to the end of the chapter. She’s 
worth angering too, though; by Jove, how handsome .she 
looked in her rage. But I’U cow her yet ; she shall fear me 
before I’ve done.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

DISC.A.EDISG A LOVEE. 

'U'’hen Belle regained her own room, Iier nerves rather gave 
way. She bathed her temples with Eau de Cologne, and sat 
do-nn to tliink. She was quite aware, that before any one 
would have dared to conceive the idea of writing an anony- 
mous letter about her proceedings, that they must have been 
tolerably well canvassed in her own circle. 

She had put a bold face on it to her husband ; but the defiant 
front had vanished now, and Bello felt very miserable. She 
knewJ»o well what scandal could do when the tide ran strong. 
She had seen women “dropped” before now. She thought 
of the upraised eyebrows of her dear friends, and the “ Poor 
thing. I’m so shocked. Pray don’t mention her ; I never could 
have believed it.” Had it come to this with her 1 Where had 
she drifted to ? How far had her imprudence led her ? That 
rather sarcastic tongue of hers had done her no good. There 
were plenty of people who would willingly cast a stone her 
way. 

Then she thought of her husband. True, she despised him. 
She had married him in a moment of pique, while her heart 
was another man’s ; but till latelj', he had been kind to her in 
his way, grudging her nothing. Might not her own conduct 
have wrought the change % Then she thought of Charlie Rep- 
ton. Her face softened, and she owned to herself that she 
did love him dearly. Ah ! why had they quarrelled ? BTiy, 
in that fit of indignation, had she yielded to her aunt’s per- 
suasions, and accepted Mr. Bartley’s offer 1 Why had CTiarlie 
not spoken before? She knew he loved her all along. Had 
she been too hard upon him? No, it was his fault. No— 
she ought to have waited ; and here Belle burst into tears, and 
indulged in the luxury of a good cry. 
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WlvA, \vas to be. done now ? Sue must see no more of Cbarlie, 
of cour.'C ; and then she shuddered at the idea of how lonely 
her life would seem under that restriction ; and after all, might 
it not bo too late even now to set herself right with the world? 
Odd, no whisper of the scandal had ever reached her ears 
before. It would have been curious if it had. Are not the 
actors in such scenes always the last to hear how the world 
regards their proceedings? and if their intimate friends do call 
their attention to society’s innuendos, are they not, of course, 
immediately pooh poohed, and intimate friends no longer? We 
lrno\/’it is so, and the proverb that “ reckless man must have 
hi.s 'vay,” is equally applicable to “recldess women.” 

It has been the fashion to describe women, particularly waves, 
as h.aving a decided prejudice against clubs. Their prejudices 
have been attributed to the selfishness and taste for luxury 
thereby engendered. 

For my part, I imagine that the far-seeing eyes of the matrons 
of England at once detected that a smoking-room congregation 
would prove as scandalous as a dowager’s tea-table, and at once 
made a st.-md against such an infringement of their privileges. 
It is certain that w'hen a lady oversteps the limits of pnidence, 
the club smoldng-rooms are not quite the last place in which 
she is tried and sentenced without evidence. 

blow, the Thermopolium was no worse than its neighbours ; 
but its numerous members were to a considerable extent men 
“ about town,” and poor Belle’s case had not escaped the eyes of 
these critical and not over scrupulous commentators. They 
would have delighted Mrs. Inglcmere, for they quite agreed 
with her in predicting the worst. One authority there had 
gone the length, indeed, at the termination o[ a seance, in which 
the case had been somewhat fully discussed, of expressing his 
opinion, on the subject, by the remark of “Take any one’s two 
ponies it’s a bolt before the season is over but ho had been scep- 
tical ever about the existence of much virtue in human nature. 

Tesj'thc chorus swells rapidly-on these occasions. Since the 
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days of Iving Midas it lias been ever so. Of course, • 

■n-omen Lave no business to get into sncb scrapes ; but a’..'. 
it’s the charming women who always do get into these scmj'e.-, 
and then do not their plainer and less interesting sisters kt 
them knov.- that they have done so 1 As long as you do n<'t 
outrage the proprieties, it matters little what you may do. 
Once rend the flimsy veil that covers them, and who troubles 
themselves about the troth of the arraignment? You are lynched 
by your dearest friends without further inquirj'. 

The clay wore on, and still Belle sat lost in thought. IVho 
was her auonpnous accuser? How she did wish she had seen 
that letter. It might have given her some clue an to whence 
the attack'camo from ; but her husband had refused to show it 
to her. She wotild ask him for it no more. Then she be- 
thought her whether she had a friend to consult in her trouble. 
Ho, not one. The only one she could have confided in and 
asked advice from, was thousands of miles away. Yes ; had 
Cis Langton been in England, she would have told him all, 
and abided by his deckion. How, there was but one thing for 
it. She must see Charlie Eepton. She knew he was neither a 
proper confidant nor adviser. TlTio could be worse 1 Still she 
mu't see him once more. It should be the last time. She 
tell him that all was over, must he over, betu’cen them. 
Tell him— ah ! no, not that ; he must never know how she had, 
how she stiU loved him. Yes, she must see him, and that to- 
day, Had she better write a few lines to say she begged ho 
would call ? Ho ; it was not often he missed now. He knew 
she had no engagement that day ; best leave it to chance. 

As if there w.as much chance about it ; but it was, perhaps, 
soothing to her conscience to think so. How many of us do 
likewise, and palliate our transgressions by laying them in the 
chapter of accidents, forgetting how much we ourselves have 
contributed towards the accident. 

Bartley having relieved liis feelings by a soliloquy of swc.ar- 
ing in tbe brealaast-room to begin with, had, perhaps, feeling 
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lhat suoli n floT\- of language onglit not to be thrown away, in- 
cbilged the household generally TOth the tail end of the storm. 
Having brought the butler to a state of great nervous trepida- 
tion, tlireatened the cook with warning, and frightened a stray 
liourcinaid nearly out of the little nits she possessed, he con- 
descended to tell the butler to order “the coachman to 

bring the brougham, and not be all day about it,” which, for 
his own comfort, the butler took very good care he should not 
be. Then, to the great delight of his household, hlr. Bartley 
drove off to see what they were doing in the City. 

Tilings had been looking black in the sr.id City for some 
tiiuo, but now they had become positively inky. Glorious war 
is inimical to commercial prosperity, and Victoria Crosses play 
the deuce uith the price of cotton, &c. Vlien Government 
must have money, and lots of it, private speculators have, to 
pay high for accommodation. The nation is speculating in 
glorj', and doubling on every reverse. C. B.’s, it’s a fact, though 
a curious one, affect the carrying trade, and a great wetory in- 
creases the price of tonnage. 'War ! war ! there’s plenty of 
money to bo made in war, though not by war. Commerce 
flows out of the old channels which get rather clogged in these 
days ; but the army requires breeches and boots, and the Go- 
vernment don’t look much into the material, as long as it holds 
together till shipped. There is a great opening for those who 
.see it, and eveiy Crimean medal will pay them its weight in 
gold. llTiy, if you have but a ship or two, you may make their 
price ill “ demurrage” before six months are over. But Jlr. 
Bartley, unfortunately for himself, had not speculated on the 
wants of the Crimean army, and, to use his own phrase, 
“ Everjdhing was down to nothing.” 

inien all securities present that phase, and you are an ex- 
tensive speculator, it’s odds that ruin overtakes you, and this is 
pretty much what Bartley felt must shortly be his destiny. 
How he had been, to a certain extent, the architect of his own 
fortunes, felt a pride in the fortune he had made, and .Was 

23 
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proud of Jiis nanio on 'Change. It tvas a heavy blow to tli;-: 
man to find the v.-Jiolo fabric crumbling beneath his feet, and 
that from no rcchlcss speculating, but simply from the natarrd 
depreciation of all property that a state of ■war ine^tably pro- 
duces. No wonder ho felt soured and morose ; but ns his rrife 
was in utter ignorance of his affairs, it was hardly fair to shower 
his ill-tcmpor on her head. 

^Vho Bartlcj'’s father was, is a question I don’t think anyone 
could answer. One took it for granted he had a father, and 
that was all. Some of his City friends might know the fact, 
though I doubt it Otherwise, one would have as soon thought 
of asking him who his father was, as from whom he got his 
boots, a point on which, except for purposes of curiosity, no 
mortal could bo desirous of discovciy. j\nyhow, to this day, 
that remains a mystery. He had some money to start s^ith 
and made a plum, is all I know concerning him. 

But I must leave Bartley to struggle with the adepts of the 
Exchange, to dive into those m3’steriou3 little parlours whore 
tilings are done at five-eights for the settling, ifcc. ; merely re- 
marking how veiy much simpler a Tattcrsall’s ilondny .seems 
to my uninitiated senses, and return to poor Bello, whom we 
left feebly devising how best to meet the fatal chorus of the 
Eumenides. 

Belle had not to wait very long. Some half hour or so before 
luncheon time, c.ame a tap at the door, and Belle’s maid in- 
formed her th.at 3Ir. Kepton was in the dr.awing-room. 

“ Say I’ll be down in a few minutes,’’ and then Belle began to 
collect herself for the interview. It was not quite such an casj’ 
t,isk to let Cliarlie Eepton know the precise state of affairs, and 
also that she would see him no more. Easy it might ii.ave been 
if sbe c-ared nothing about him, but then, unfortunately, she 
did c-are a good deaL Her woman’s intuitive tact, too, told her 
that Charlie had been dreadfully in earnest latelja Of course 
she had no business to have allowed him to be so much in 
earnest. Elirt<ation is a g.ame of coimters ; but she knew they 
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statues. A little pale from tlie morning’s scene and .•'il'-r- 
reflections, u-lxile her magnificent grey eyes had a drc iuiy 
languor about them, that her husband, who had seen tlieai 
flash in the breakfast-room, could have hardly believed i”. 
She looked beautiful then ; but the stately beaut}' of ti 
morning had softened into something much more seductive, 

afternoon continued 
Charlie. “Shall you ride, and if so, 'udll j'on accept me as 
your escort 1” 

“No, I don’t think I shall ride,” said Belle, musing!}'. 

“ lYell, if you drive, will you give me a seat X’ 

“ No,” said Belle, and she looked steadily at him. 

“.lYhat’s the matter— arc you ill I’’ inquired Charlie. 

“ Yes— no, I don’t know what’s the matter with mo. Excu.=e 
me, I have had a disagreeable morning, and don’t feel quite 
myself.” 

“ Good heavens ! I am so sorry, and hero am I boring you 
about riding and driving. Like my stupidity. Tell me what 
it is. Can I be of any use? You know well I utter no idle 
words, when I say that it would be a real pleasure to mo 
if I could bo of any assistance!” 

“Yes,” she said, “you can — ^you must ; I wanted to see you 
to-day— if I never see you again. Do you know that scandal ha.s 
been busy with my name— that the world’s gossip already 
couples it with yours! Do you know that anon}'mous scrib- 
blers have dared to write to my husband, and insinuate 

won’t sully my lips by naming it ; but you can be at no loss to 
guess. Have you heard this rumour !” 

Charlie hesitated ; undoubtedly he was aware that his name 
had been coupled with Belle’s in the talk of the town. 

“You have,” she continued. “I can see it in your face— 
Charlie Eepton, was it well done to expose me to this !” 

“ Belle, I love you !” he muttered faintly. 

“Yes, I suppose so. Love me as you men do love us poor 
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■women, in 3'our oivn selfish way, and yon -would sacrifice me 
■without scruple, sooner than give up the gratification of seeing 
me every daj’. Ah ! I have hecn a fool ; but Charlie, Charlie, 
I did think better of yon ! I thought you loved me too -umll. 
I tliought if you had known that—” And here Belle gave -way, 
and burst into tears. 

“ Belle, don’t cry ; listen to me. If you knew all I have 
suffered since your marri.age, you would be merciful. I have 
alwaj’s loved you ; but I never knew how much till I found I 
had lost you. Lost j'ou, I h.ave thought— you know whether 
rightlv-— through my own foil}', pride, want of purpose, what 
you will. There wore times in the old days, when I thought, 
and still think, that if f had asked you to be my wife, you 
might have said yes. But I threw— fool that I was— my 
chance of happiness away ; you must recollect on what pitiful 
grounds. I little knew then, that when next we met, you 
would be married, and that I should discover too surely that I 
had let another carry off the- only woman I ever really did or 
ever shall love. I thought we should meet again, and that you 
would be still Miss Brabazon. It was not so— to see you once 
more was to feel the old spell around me stronger than ever. 
I could not help myself. It was happiness to see you !— sweet 
intoxication to listen to your voice! I thought of nothing 
else. I don’t defend myself. I only say I love you, and that 
no power can prevent. If I .mi never to spe;ik to you again — 
never to hear your voice again, tiU stricken by death or blind- 
ness, I will yet see you, if it be but as you pass through the 
.streets. I may have done yon griev'ous harm — ^you, whom I 
would fain shield from every iU ; if it is so, pardon me, and 
m.ake some allowance for the gre.itness of my love.” 

He w-ns standing by her 'side, holding her h.aud in his, as he 
finished his passionate speech. lYhat woman who loved the 
spe.aker could have listened -unmoved to such an .appeal 1 

Bor a second, Belle’s disengaged Imnd played caressingly with 
his_ hair, .as she murmured, “My poor Charlie!” then draw- 
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ing ier Land fiuickly from Lis, sLe rose, and stood 
Lim. 

“CliarLe, dear,” she said, “it’s too late to talk of -n-Lat miglit 
Lave been. IVe niigLt, perhaps. Lave been happy togetlicr ; 
•but that’s all gone by now. Sit down, and talk over what !■? 
best for us as it is. You must bury this love, and— I shouldn't 
like to think you could do it just yet— in time 3 'ou will find 
somebody else who may be to you what you say I am.” 

“ Xever, Belle ! and you know it. I have fancied myself in 
love many times in the course of my life; but you have taught 
me the little reality there was in such love. I never loved really , 
before. I shall not again.” 

Charlie said the last words in a quiet, resolute tone, that 
made Belle’s cheek flush. She had not been woman, if she 
could have refrained from some secret exultation at hearing 
her proposition so firmly rejected. There was a silence between, 
them of some two or three minutes. She stood, leaning her 
arm on the mantel-piece, and her cheek resting on her hand. , 
She was the first to break silence. 

“ You must come here no more,” she said. “ Yes, it must be 
so !” she continued, making a gesture that he should not inter- 
rupt her. “ Yon must do this for me. • Leave to-wn, and then 
it •wiU appear all simple enough. They may say,” she added, 
■>rith a melancholy smile, “that I’m doomed ‘to wear the wil- 
low.’ Let them ; it -will be best so.” 

“ You cannot mean to utterly banish me ?” he said. 

“ I see no help for it. You must go,” 

“ Oh, Belle j'ou never cared for me, or j-ou could not toll 
me that.” 

“ Hush !” she said. “Do you think I shall suffer no p.ainl 
Do J-ou fancy that the time -will pass very pleasantly for me 1 
I shall have many a weary hour to endure, and many a bitter 
taunt to submit to. Charlie, won’t you think of me a little 1” 

“ I do 1” he cried, vehemently. “ WTiy should you endure all 
thisl Is there no other waj-r 
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“ Kone !” slie murmured, faintly. 

“Yes, there is. "Why tshould you ■waste yomr beauty and 
Lriglitncss on a man who appreciates neither — on one who 
Icnows not the pearl he possesses — who recognises not the 
gT.-ices of your mind— one whom you cannot love V’ 

“ Oh, stop ! .slop !” she cried. 

“ Xo— hear me out !” he continued, passionately. “ You 
]:now I speak tnily. A man who insults you ; who cares no 
more for you, or over could care, more than he does for a car- 
riage horse ; who systematically neglects you. Belle, you 
kno'^v hov,' I love you. There is one other way. Will you 
take it ? Love such as our.s should not be divided.” 

“ .Silence ! Jladncss ! Y'ou know not -u’hat you say— wliat 
you ask. Charlie 1" she cried, vehemently, “I did think you 
would help mo 1” and Bello buried her face in her hands, and 
sobbed audibly. 

“Dearest !’’ he murmured, “forgive me if I have frightened 
you.” Ho was by her side now, and his arm stole round her 
waist. “I spoke passionately, for I felt so. It is so hard to tliink 
of losing you. Tell me it is not so !” and his lips touched her 
clieek. 

For .an instant she yielded to his embrace, then -nTonched 
herself from him. 

“ kladness ! folly I” .she cxchaimed. “ Misery ! destruction ! 
Xo, I have asked you to be true to me, and you listen to no- 
thing but the dictates of your own mad passion.” 

He made a movement towards her. 

“Xo — stand bade, sir! Charlie Eepton, listen to me. I 
love you too well to involve you in what you propose. We 
pnrt now, to meet no more for m.any a dtiy ; till we c.an meet 
once more as friends — ^till our pulses beat no longer as wildly 
as they do now. Till then, our paths must be wide ap.art.’' 

“ Cruel, cruel, ever !” he muttered. 

“ Unjust !” she cried. “ You think you could face the world 
runder- such circumstances. I doubt you ; but even so, have 
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yoii no thought for me — of my disgraced Could you hc,->r t > 
see the woman you love ever pointed at u-ith the finger nf 

“I will risk all and everything 1” he exclaimed, fiercely. 

“ Ever you, never mo,” she replied, sadly. “ Ifo, Charlie ; I 
love you as much as ever woman loved man— too well, indeed, 
to do what you would have me. God for ever bless thee !” and 
she was gone. 

He sprang forward to intercept her ; but ho was too late, the 
door closed behind her ere he could reach it. She did not trust 
herself to look round. 

He stood for some minutes with his eyes on the door, then 
threw himself on a ch.-iir. Surely she would return ? It was 
impossible they should part like that.. The clock on the 
mantel-piece ticked wtli horrid monotony. Charlie felt as if 
ho was in a dream. How long he had sat there he didn’t know. , 
At last he rose, and r.ang the bell. 

“"Will you inquire,” he said to the servant who opened the 
door, “ if I am to have the pleasure of seeing hirs. Bartley 
ng.ainl” 

The man returned in a few minutes with — 

“ Blistress desires me to say, sir, that she has so bad a head- 
ache, it’s impossible she can ride to-day, and she’s going to lie 
down for the afternoon. Begs, sir, you will take luncheon 
without her.” ' 

Charlie picked up his hat, and followed the man down stairs. 

“ Thanks, no ; I’m not hungry,” he said,.as the servant threw 
open the door of the dining-room, and Charlie found himself 
once more in the street. 

Verily, if Mr. Bartley was a little morose, and inclined to dwell 
on Ids anonymous correspondent’s communication that morn- 
ing, he had better reason than he knew of for so doing. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THK STRA:!vDS of the coed. 

A BLAZING Hrvy sun, such as -we see but little of during that 
capricious month in these Isles, ivas shining down on the soft 
grassy banks of the Tchemaya, Some few days previous, our 
troops had advanced in force and re-occupied, witliout moles- 
tation, the redoubts and position lost on that fatal 26th of 
October, the day of the glorious death-ride of the Light 
Brigade. A day which boro to the lookers-on at Balaklava 
the same distinction as that bestowed on the remnant of the 
gallant band engaged in that deed of maddest chivalry. A 
day which makes the Russi.ans sneer at our decorations, and 
contemptuously remark, “IVe thought j'ou gave clasps for rfe- 
iorks." A day of obliadon to many, of anguish to England, 
and heart-burning yet to the gallant survivors. 

Three Turkish ponies picketed, are quietly cropping the sweet 
gra.'ss with a gusto, which ponies who have been hard worked 
and living on next to nothing only can appreciate. Wiry little 
brutes, with more or less a stamp of blood about them, which 
accounts for their haidihood and clever performances under 
welter weights on longish excursions. On the edge of the 
stream, some twenty yards off, lie three men sacrificing to the 
goddess “Vacuna.” Shell jackets flying open; short pipes in 
their mouths, and a bottle of something or other circulating 
amongst them. They are old acquaintances of ours, to wit ; 
Herries, Jack Travers, and Crumbs. 

“Bless us, how jolly it is,” remarked the latter, “after that 
hot dusty plateau and the hotter, dustier trenches, to get down 
here by the water amongst the' grass, and smoke.” 

“Yes,” replied Herries, stretching himself out, if anything, 
a httle longer than before. “Wasn’t a bad idea of yoiws, ‘young 
’un,’ this ride. Send that claret across, if you’ve left any.” 
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“All riglit, there’s another bottle towing at the end rd the 
string in the water there. I say, Jack, what are you thinking 
of ? Out with it, your jokes don’t improve by polisliing.” 

“ IVcU, I was thinking of poor little Clift. Sad thing, that 
poor hoy’s being shot. Only seventeen, and not out here more 
than she weeks; they ought not to send them out so young. 
You were close by at the time, Herries, weren’t youl” 

“ Yes, it was in the advance, just where they are making the 
new saps. Tery sketchy cover, you know ; he was sitting u-ith 
his back to two gabions getting his breakfast. Bullet came 
ju.st between them, and cut his spine in two. Couldn’t have 
^ufTered, ho just moaned, winked his eyes some half-dozen 
tiine.s, and all was over." 

“ Poor fellow ! yes, and ho was so very cheery and full of 
fun.” 

They smoked on in silence for some minutes. 3Ien get pretty 
indifferent to death when they see it occurring round them daily ; 
stiU, they could but think sadly of the bright, gay, light- 
hearted school-boy (for he was little more), who had nm so 
short a course among them ; whom they were just le.aming to 
like for his fun, spirits, and good qualities ; who, for such a 
few weeks, had dated his letters home so proudly, “ Camp before 
Sebastopol now, alas ! Ijing cold on Cathcart’s HUl, while 
many a bitter te.ar was dropped at a quiet English vicarage for 
the fair-haired boy, who would be a soldier. 

“ I say, Jack !’’ suddenly exclaimed Crumbs, “ I forgot to tell 
you. I’ve got a deuced good thing for these Third Division 
Paces. You’ll have to ‘stand in,’ more especially as I want 
your assistance.” 

“ YTiy, you don’t mean to teU me that XJncIe Tom or the 
Dwarf are any good in the pony races, and I shouldn’t place 
much reliance on that weedy chestnut thing you picked up the 
other day.” 

“ Don’t be h.osty, Jack, I shall turn money over the weedy 
chestnut yet. I got her cheap in a lot with two dozen of mar- 
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malade, some flannel shirts, an India rubber tub, a broken 
dou-n bedstead, a couple of bottles of curacoa, and some other 
filings. As for The Uncle," and here Crumbs turned round, 
and fondly regarded a very plain looking, but strong, black 
pony, “ he’s the best ‘ night hack’ in the whole army, and -will 
canter straight home to his own picket peg on the darkest pos- 
.‘■ible night, from anywhere, in ours or the Trench lines, you 
choose to mention. He’s worth forty guineas to any man who 
dines out much. But you haven’t seen my last purchase. Jack, 
and don’t deserve to for your confounded scepticism.” 

“ T\diat is it T 

“ IVoU, it’s a mule, if you must know, and a good one too.” 

“Ana what’s the good of that!” 

“Put him in tlie ‘moke’s race,’ of course. He’s a good big 
one, runs Jcind. and goes a fair pace.” 

“ IVcll, but that cavalry mule that’s won everything, •will beat 
you.” * 

“ Don’t you believe it ; my ftnile, amongst his other eccen- 
tricities, of which kicking to start with is one, has conceived 
an enormous affection for Uncle Tom there, and will follow 
liim like mad anywliere. If you’ll only bo at the straight run 
in on The Uncle to give me a lead home, he’ll come quick 
enough to beat all the rest easy.” 

“Are you quite sure he can do iti” 

“ Quite ; he can keep with The Uncle that distaiice -well. I 
don’t say The Uncle is fast, but he is fast among mules ; the 
only chance is the brute may turn rusty at starting.” 

“ You young nobbier,” said Herrics. “ By the way, what bc- 
-came of you in that dog himt on Monday, when wo ran up to 
the monastery l” _ ,, 

“ Oh, nothing much,” replied Cmmb.3 ; “ I wanted to see if 
that new chestnut could jump stone -vvalls.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, she couldn’t.”- 

“ You came to grief, then?” 
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“Wdl, I don't call it ‘coming to grief,’ cqiccially ont ll‘r^ 
unless yon are broke seriously. If you mean, did I get a cr 
per? I should rather tliink I did, and intend to leave tlj'> 
finish of the education of tliat chestnut to her next owner. 1 
say, you fellows, don’t let out die can’t jump,” added Cniml. , 
•with conbiderahlc anxiety. 

‘‘27otI,”saidHcrrie3, laughing; “but I don’t think you'll 
get well out of the chestnut. Crumbs.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know, there’s a good deal of character about 
her head and tail, especially the latter— suit a Frenchman oi- 
an Infantry field-officer perhaps.” 

“Shut up, you inveterate young horse chauntcr.” 

“ I say, Jack, you’ll have to gjve me that lead uith The 
Uncle, in the run in for the moke race, just to mettle my 
animal up ; spurn won’t do, only make him kick, and he don't 
care a rush about ash plants.” 

“ You think it a ‘good tiling,’ then ?” said Travers. 

'• ‘ Good thing !' I shall back it for all my nest hnlf-j'car's 
field allowance. Don’t grin, Heiries^ but put down your 
money ; it’s bound to come offi” 

“ You’re a sanguine young man. Jack and I have «ecn ono 
or two ‘good things' turn out hottish for backers ere this. 
But come along, the claret’s don^ and it’s time to be moving. 
Besides, I’m not qmte dear that I may not be for the trenches 
to-night.” 

"Then £11 up mj cup, then fill up mj can, 

Go eaddlo my hones and coll out m; men,” 

sang Crumbs, as he went to draw the picket-pegs of the ponici 

“ Now, gentlemen, ‘boot and saddle,’ and on we go again.” 

“"What’s become of Langton?” inquired Ilerries, as they 
walked their ponies slowly campwards. “I haven’t seen him 
our way for a good bit.” 

“ No ; after the failure of the April bombardment, he thought 
there would be nothing doing for a while up here ; so he went 
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" Itis scalp \nu in the vild maw. 

The h«ir mu tangled round hia jaw.” 

He Lad fallen there, and perished probably nnknomi to l.U 
comrades. 

Glorious war confers hononrs, and other not much yiVo' . ’ 
laurels to the few ; but it distributes obscurity and oblivion to 
the many. 

“IVell, you fellows,” cried Crumbs, whose nature was of a 
practical turn, and little imbued by sentiment. “IVhat shall 
I do with it 1 Hot much use to the origiu.al owner, and I c.an’t 
see it’s any more to the finder. TPe’d hiive given him decent 
burial, if possible ; but one don’t know what to do with a 
skull. rU tiike it home with me and keep it as a rdic of the 
Yalley-of the Tchemayji,’’ and Crumbs dismounted; and placed 
the skull in his haversack. “It’s time we pushed for c.amp, 
though, so come along, and let ns see if those ponies of yom 
can keep alongside The Unde f saying which Crumbs led the 
way to “ the front” at a smart canter. 

“ Captain Herries for the advanced covering partjV’ •ui' 
nounced by an orderly corporal, on their arrival in ciimp. So 
smatching a hasty dinner’, Herries departed for “the ditches,” 
leaa-ing Jack and Crumbs to enjoy a more elaborate meal, and 
talk over “ the good thing” in mokes, till the “gurrie” rang out 
midnight. 

******* 

The moon shimmers as bright over the Black Sea this night, 
.Ts the sun during the day had shone over the dark and sluggish 
waters of the Tchemaya. Slightly pitching and rolling, for 
there is a subsiding swdi still left from a recent gale on those 
turbulent waters, a steam transport is making her wa}- through 
the glittering sea to Constantinople or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, Scutari 

She carries a melancholy cargo of worn-out, broken-down 
humanity. A feeder, in short, to the insatiable maw of the 
great grim Scutari Hospital. A building over which— till iliss 
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Nightingale’s noble efforts, conjoined -vrith the tardily recog- 
nised dictum that one doctor was not equal to the work of 
twenty -might have been inscribed Dante’s awful line 
“ Those who enter here, leavo all hope behind.” 

It was the fashion in those days to abuse the Medical and 
Commissariat Staffs. Having cut these corps down to their 
minimum in time of peace, we were surprised to find them un- 
equal to the emergency of war. It was suddenly discovered 
that fifty thousand men, whom you can neither fight at once,' 
or move, were but so much live-lumber, that to feed them re- 
qiurc'd an e.vtensivo organisation. Able men were rewled be- 
cause they did not happen" to be twenty able men a-piece, and 
were consequently unable to cope with the work thrust upon 
them. 

lYe are approaching the ancient Athenians in our customs of 
late years, and ostracism follows quick upon failure ; when 
things go wrong, retribution must come speedily on some one, 
or the nation is not content. If the authorities do not provide 
a scape-goat, Exeter Hall is apt to select one, with about as 
much judgment as charity. As Mr. Carlyle says, “safer to 
humour the mob than repress them with the rope about your 
^ -nock.” A maxim which. Colonial governors and soldiers will 
do well to reflect on. 

There had been a sharp skirmish round Eupatoria, and it 
■was the wounded of that struggle that the steamer was convey- 
ing to Scutari. The Englishman and the Osmanli lay side by 
side in their blood-stained bandages. The Eussian had been 
beaten back, but he had left his mark as that crowded ship too 
clearly testified. They were gidm foemen those Eussians, and 
if they did not always succeed, they never yielded -without a 
stem tenacious struggle. The almost forlorn hope of the 
Tchernaya was a specimen of this, where they were shot down 
in scores, still awaiting orders to retire from officers already 
numbered with the dead. • 
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Tramping np and domi the deck in the glorious moonlight, 
anon looking over the side to -watch the 8ho^Yers of phosphoric 
light, -which the vessel threw up in her rapid course, -»verc Czs 
Langton and the doctor in charge of the invalids. Cis had 
been up to Kertcli in the interests of the Journal which he re- 
presented, as likely to furnish more interesting matter than 
the Camp before Sebastopol could afford in the present state 
of apparent stagnation. 

“ You’ve had a busy day of it, doctor,” said Cis. 

“Yes— there’s several of them, though, poor fellows, -v\*ho 
won’t trouble anybody much longer.” 

. “^Vliy, I thought we left all the hopeless cases behind usT’ 

“ So we did, all those actually hopeless then ; but man}' of 
these are hopeless now. It is hard to predicate of a gun-shot 
-wound what the chances are. Some bear the shock at first m 
wonderfully, you think the}'- -uill do well. It is only after three 
or four days they begin to sink, and that exliaustion, -wo so 
much dread, sets in. Others who seemed prostrated at first, 
T.ally wonderfully when you once get their neiwous system 
composed.” 

“ Some, of course, have more stamina than others.” 

“ Y^es ; then some never lose heart, while 'others seem to give 
it at once. Pluck pulls a good manj' through, whose chances, 
otherwise, are, to say the least of them, indifferent.” 

“What a night it is," remarked Langton, after a short silence 
.-as he emitted a huge puff of tobacco smoke from under his 
thick moustache. 

“ Glorious ! though I wish there was a Httlc less motion, on 
^account of those poor patients of mine.” 

“Y’es, some of those poor fellows, I suppose, have little 
chance of recover}'. YTiat do you thinlc of that dark fellow’s 
caseT’ 

“ You mean the officer who got so horribly cut about in that 
.affair -with the Cossacks the other night 1” 

“ Yes, one of the Turkish Contingent, isn’t he 1” 
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“ Yes ; lie’s a JlajorDelpr^, and I Iiear distinguislied himself 
greatly in that brash. His is as bad a case as I have. I won’t 
bother you with techniciilities, but he’s cut all to ribbons, and 
has got no less than seven wounds, two of which might kiU any 
man. It’s my belief that most men would have sunk already 
under the injuries he has sustained, but there’s such unflinch- 
ing pluck in that man, that it is just barely possible he might 
recover. Ho stood the amputation of his leg wonderfully, 
taken off just below the knee, bone smashed to atoms. All he 
.said was ; 

’• ‘ I’ve been broke and mended, steeple-chasing, a good many 
time"-, doctor, but I fancy the results of a grape shot are not so 

it won’t, the sooner it goes the better. Don’t waste my strength 
in attempting to save it.’ ” 

“ IVell, but if he has borne this so well, why shouldn’t he 
pull through?” 

“Because, to say nothing of flesh wounds, which are all 
taldng it out of .him, more or less, he mil have, unless I am 
fortunately mong in my opinion, to lose his left arm besides. 
They couldn’t take it off up there. A man can’t stand two 
.such operations simultaneously— very little chance indeed of 
his ever showing stamina to go through the second. At Scutari 
they will judge whether it’s inflicting useless pain, or whether 
ho has a chance. From the man's great nerve, I should think 
they will try, as I fancy mortification must result if they do 
not. But of course it is asking a tremendous thing of a man's 
constitution, more especially so knocked about as he is besides, 
to .stand the shock of two such operations. Did you ever hear 
of him before ?” 

“Yes : I have seen him some few times as a gentleman rider 
in England, but know nothing about him. I was interested in 
him from the pluck and patience with which he bore his hurts, 
XJOor fellow.” . 
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down to Constantinople, and from thence, I fancy, went on 
somehow to Kertch. I, amongst others, was to write him word 
to Misseri^s when we looked like another move, and I scribbled 
n line to him the other day, to say I thought there would be a 
row here shortly, I don't think the French fellows will stand 
that Mamelon in their front much longer, and one of the Engi- 
neers told mp the other day, whenever they made up their 
minds to have that, we were bound to take the Quarries, 
Stands pretty well to reason, we shall try for both places simul- 
taneously.'' 

‘‘Yes, I suppose so," said Herrjes, “and it will be a stiffish 
night's, business, too, on both sides. To do them justice, those 
Russians make us fight hard for every yard of ground we get." 

“ Yes. Halloa, Crumbs ! what the devil are you looking 
for ? What's the matter 1 What have you lost V* 

“Hothing, Don't you recollect riding do^vn here a month 
ago, when it was barely as safe as it is now, and finding those 
fragments of a Russian dragoon about here ? Nothing left of 
him much, poor beggar 1 but the skull and some of his jacket, 
which told us what he had been. Evidently one of those who 
fell on the Balaklava day. I was trying to find the place, its 
somewhere hereabouts." 

, “Yes, only the grass has grown so, since. You will never 
find it now.” 

Crumbs still kept walking his pony round and round, and 
suddenly exclaimed, “ Shan't II look here !" 

Henies and Travers walked their ponies to the spot.. Yes, 
there it was, vnth a few fragments of the laced jacket, a few 
buttons, and a few scattered bones — preaching as grim a ser- 
mon as'ever Yorick preached to Hamlet. There were men and 
women, perchance, far away over the great Russian steppes, 
who had shed many a tear, felt many a pang, when the fatal 
return of “missing” after the great battle of Balaklava had 
come to their ears. Some one, perhaps, still clung to the hope 
that he was but a prisoner, though 
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For, thougli tlio name of Delprd brought no memories to Lang- 
ton, Cis’s name recalled to his recollection one of the darkest 
pages in his somewhat dark career. Yes, there had been a 
time ^Yh''n he had known that name onl3" too well He had 
never, to his knowledge, seen Langton before ; but he knew 
now well who it was that was “ doing the Samaritan” to him 
dail}'. 

Could he boar if} Yes ; with a peculiarity sometimes seen 
in such cases, nothing seemed to soothe Helprd more than 
attentions from the man he had so deeply injured. Whether 
he thought forgiveness seemed conveyed in them by their un-r 
conscious bestower, I can’t say, but so it was. Delpr4 did not 
dceoi\e himself -svith re^rd to his chances of recovery. He 
was anything but blind to the serious nature of his injuries, 
and would probably have sneeringly described his situation as 
“a hundred to one chance.” Nevertheless, ho and Langton 
wore great friends when they landed at Scutari, and when Cis 
bade him “good-lye,” to betake liimself to hlisseri’a Hotel at 
Pera, it was with a speedy promise of coming over to see him 
in the big Scutari Hospital. 

**»*•*** 

The same moon that shone so bright o’er the still heaving 
bosom of the restless Euxine, flashed its pale rays over a small 
terrace at FuUiam. At an open window there, sat Breezie 
Langton, gazing out into the moonlight with her large, serious 
eyes ; her light muslin draperies almost blended with the light 
curtains. Her face was rather pale, and looked all too grave 
for that of the laughter-loving girl of little more than a year 
ago. Y ou must remember the whole bank of her affections was 
staked on that Crimean struggle. Her lover, and he who 
stood to her in the light of a father, were both engaged therein. 
Her adopted father might not be engaged in the actual strife, 
but did not every mail record fearful gaps in the ranks of the 
non-combatants. The fatality of shot, shell, and steel accounts 
for but a small percentage, after all, of those who perish in a 
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great campaign. Disease and exposure are mucli more deadly. 
A reporter to a large army, in pursuit of liis avocation, undcr- 
goe.s a great deal more hard vrork than the world in general 
give.s him credit for, and not a few of them have undergone 
their baptism of fire pretty smartly. 

Poor Ercezie ! she was doomed to sit and wait ; to watch 
and weep ; to tremble at every mail, while “ Second Editions 
with Glorious Victory,” made her heart stand still. The bdls 
rang out their jubilant tones, and the c.annon thundered salutes ; 
but many a fond woman’s heart turned sick at those sounds, as 
she thought how it might h.ive fared with those she loved in 
that far away land on that d.ay of glory. The feverish waiting 
till the dark list of killed and wounded was published, was 
har(bto bear. 

Breezie, too, had few friends to sympathise with her, Laura 
Lj-ttlcreck was kindness itself, so wjis Belle ; but of late. Bello 
had been absorbed in her own troubles„so Breezie led her 
lonely life as she best might — nothing left her but to pr.ay and 
hope. 

“Absurd !’’ she munnured to herself, as she roso^rom the 
window. “I am wc.ak and fooli.sh. I grow neirous, bring 
here so much alone. Yet I cant help feeling as if sorrow was 
coming upon mo ere long. As Jack says, I am making but a 
bad attempt to fit myself for a soldier’s wife. His last letter 
w.as cheety enough, too.” 

Here she took it from her bosom, and read it for the fiftieth 
time. 

“Don’t be nervous .about me, my darling, or your father 
either. IVc are both in the rudest of health and liighest of 
spirits, and shall, perhaps, return home such eminent people, 
you will be almost shy .about spe.aking to us. VTiy fret your- 
self about casualties, which wUl, probably, never occur? I 
Jiavc no intention of getting shot, -with a sweet u-ife waiting 
for me in England. I’ll admit, getting a little wounded would 
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bo nice. It would be so charming to let you in for all the 
trouble of nursing nae ; and what an exacting patient I should 
become. If he would but do it dexterously, I could find it in 
my heart to pay a Prussian to shoot me. There, Breozie, 1 have 
no time to write more nonsense. You must learn to be a sol- 
dier’s wife, dearest. Quite time enough to be frightened, when 
I write to say I’m hurt, and don’t like it. Once more, good- 
lye, darling, ita, &c.” 

“ Ah 1” she said, with a smile, “ it would be too good luck. If 
they would send him home just a little wounded. No, I must 
still wait and hope, I suppose ; but oh ! this weary waiting ! 
I've half a mind to go to my aunt’s at Hitchin for a few days. 
One gets the nows there almost as soon as in London. It 
would be a change, and I could get Laura to telegraph, if there 
was anjdhing of importance.” 

She closed the window, and took a few turns up and down 
the little dra'ving-room ; paused for a moment opposite her 
easel, upon which rested a half-finished water-colour, 

“ And that should have been finished," she murmured. 
“Don’t I know we shall be poor when we marry? and didn’t I 
vow to make use of the little talent I have in this way to help 
a little 1 I have been lucky, too, with the few I have sold. 
Jack, my dearest, if you were but safe back again, how I could 
paint 

She stopped, for her heart smote her that she had expressed 
no anxiety about her father all this time. 

“ Ungrateful that I am ! Yes, I must have him back safe 
too, before I’m happj’. ‘Well, I’ll go to bed and Breezie 
turned out tbo lamp. 

Our “Three Yeans” are drawing to an end. As in most 
three years in men’s lives, changes have come fast. llTio can 
tell wliat combinations this k.aleidoscopo, wc call life, may pre- 
sent at the end of any three years 1 Little thought many a gay 
looker-on at the Epsom. triumph of “West Australian,” that 
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his first knftvrlcdgeot -what had-vron the Derby in riity-f.i • 
ivould he the curt announcement at the bottom of Gcncr.-'l 
Order?, hearing date. Camp before Sebastopol, “The DLrhy 
u-as rvou by ‘IVild DnjTdL*” 


CHAPTER XXXL 

ECUTAEI HOSPITAL. 

The rrind sighs softly through the vast grove of cypresses that 
constitute the great Scutari Cemctcix, as if svhispcring lovingly 
to the countless Osmauli n-ho lie bdorv. A •wonderful place to 
muse and loiter in is that -vast giavc-j-ard, ■with its thousands 
of broken crumbling tombs and iTcad-stones. The queer 
Turkish characters, the roughly carved turbans, the d.ark, 
colcmn-looking cj^presMss, and, above all, the vast esrtent of the 
place strike upon the imagination, and m.’ikc one feel t}.e grr.at 
city on the other side has produced its dead facsimile upon 
thi?. The huge troop? of gaunt savage-looking dogs jirowl 
nbout and lope off .amongst the grave-stones lil:c so many evil 
spirits, while here and there you come upon one gaunter, greyer, 
and bigger tlian his fellows, as if douhly accursed; vicious 
brutes they are, too, -n-hen nightfall gives them courage, for 
they resemble the refuse hum-anity on the other side, and grow 
bold v.ith d.arknc£s. In the bro.ad daylight, they a*iew the stone 
in the hand of the Anglo-Saxon, avith as much awe as the Plii- 
Ibtjne.- felt for the sling of Da-dd, while one crack of a re- 
volver suffices to send them yelping away to remote haunts. 
Tor nmre th.an a mile, if memory serves me right, much nearer 
two, you m.ay •a-andcr through cypresses and broken grave- 
stones. Fit fcubje-ct for an degy, though it has not yet been 

It is a gala d-ay, and the Turkish ladies haa-c congregated 
thick as tlieir London friaters for a botanical fCtc. I am afraid. 
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llirnicli, the of the English metropolis would hnvdly np- 
]>rcciatu a gatljcring corclnctcd on similar principles. Cavaliers 
tlicre are none. On a gr.issy common al the head of the Ccinc- 
Ury, and niiinins between that and the great hospital (a bar- 
rach till the e-iaponcics of the present struggle transformed it), 
are a.'<-onib1cd several h’mdrcd women, apparently for purposes 
I'f conversation, eoffeo drinking, and swcelineat eating. A 
) I rfeet llabcl of convcr.-5.ation seems to be going on to uniniti- 
t'.d car'. T would I could say it was as music.il ns women’s 
voico'- .•hunhl be ; but truth compels me to admit that they aro 
ratlrr i.lirill in tlu-ir notc.s, and that high notes predominate. 
It i' a preliy .sight, however, the m.nntlesnrcnll of the brighte.st 
t' hnir’ Orange, blue, and piiridc are, perhnp.!. mott .popular, 
til . ugh Ihero i« not a colour in the r.ainbo\v mirepra'cntcd, 
'i lirnugh the thin nnitiin sawlimack you see the dark eyes fla-sh 
f sd ! parklc, no more dismayed .at the admiration of the avan- 
d*’rinc rrank tli.an avomcn about the world generally. Eyes 
rre the strong point of all Orientals ; their comple.vions aro 
/.'c.'jcmlly p.asly, pcrhap.s they con'^umo more sweetmeats than 
are pood for them. Wicther they have figures or not, their 
<lret'< preelndos any possibility of aKcertaining ; and what wo- 
man could possibly w.alk avho had spent her hie in .slippers 
down r.l heel— to be Mire, they never do w.alk, and perhaps 
Iir.rdly look upon themselves ns crc.ated for such a purpose. 

Looking lazily on at all tliis, lounged Cis Langton. IIo had 
1 f'cu it .all before, so that it w.aa no novelty to him ; but it 
made up a prct)y enough picture that summer evening. The 
Iricturciquo co.stumc.s, with their brilliant- colouring moving 
over the gra.s..y carpet, with tho dark cypress grove for .a b.aek- 
pwoiind, aras the vciy’ thing for an idle man’s eye to revel in as 
he smoked his cigar, 

“And not .a soul amongst Ihowlmle of them according to 
IMahoractan doctrine, or a mind according to our more en- 
lightened creed,” mused CSs. “Well, they seem very happy 
'without cither, though they doubtless enjoy tlicir jealousies 
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and heart-burnings like other people. I am not qmte cleat 
there is not a good deal of hapjnness in total.ignoronce, as In 
as yon keep it of a priinitireand Arcadian tj-pe ; when it t.ab 
the form of drunkenness and brutality, it is simply not igne 
ranee, but the first sign of didlization on the nnenligbtencf 
mind. Yes, I hare very little doubt that civilization and the 
uuestimable blessing of an introduction to strong waters, which 
in modern days alu-ays accompanies it, will quite preclude 
Macaulay’s ifew Zealander taking the seat prophetically as- 
signed to him. The North American Indians have enjoyed the 
blessing of intercourse with us for some years, and cannot he 
said to have thriven thereon. Bosh 1 what’s the use of specu- 
lation on future ages ? 1 wonder, by the way, what theyTl say 
to all tliis business in nineteen hundred, when they are still 
pajing taxes for it 9 About that time they uill have perhaps 
settled why we went to war at all. However, that’s not my 
business. All I have to do i^ to let the public know bow wo 
carry it on now we’ve begun. I must go now and see this poor 
fellow Delprfi, then cross the water, and wind np my letter for 
the maih” 

Cis had seen Delprd twice mnee their pass.agD doum. As the 
doctor on board the transport had predicted, the man’s pluck 
and vitality were such that tiie medical men had resolved to 
run the chance of the second operation. He could not possibly 
live without it, and they thought it was just possible to save 
him by it. 

“ Just what I fancied,” he replied, when they told him. “ I 
thought it must go. I don’t much think I can stand it. I have 
had a good deal taken out of me already ; but I never played 
a funkmg game in this life that I didn't repent it. I suppose 
there’s no chance without it, is there 1” 

“Edy upon it we should not suggest such, a thing, if it 
could be averted. If you are to live you must lose that arm, 
and we can simply trust to your nerve and your excellent 
constitution to pull you through. It may shorten your life 
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n few days, it may save it. Without it, your hours are num- 
bered.” 

“Thanhs, Doctor, I like a straightforward statement. Keep 
mo alive if you can, do what you think best. But, recollect, 
I have a friend over at Pera I must see before I die. Let me 
know if I am going the wrong way in time for that. I will 
throw a day or two’s life away willingly, for a last talk with 
liim.” 

Cis entered the Hospital and walked slowly through the long 
aisles, bordered on each side by what seemed endless beds only 
too well filled. Sometimes a bandaged head would raise itself 
from the pillow, and stare after him with a wandering feverish 
glance, then a pair of lack lustre eyes met his gaze with stony 
indifference. Here, a quiet, calm, resigned face full of hope 
and p.atience— there, one wliose twitching lips and restless mo- 
tion told but too plainly of pain that was hard to bear. A 
walk through the wards of a hospital is a melancholy sight at 
any time. 

The long pas-sages at Scutari afforded no exception. At the 
time of which I am now writing, the miserable confusion of 
early daj’s had disappeared, and if the beds were stiU crowded, 
yet quiet, order, and cleanliness reigned throughout. Beyond 
the extra ghastliness c.aused by the numerous cases of mutila- 
tion inseparable from the hospital of an army in the field, it 
looked, I f.ancy, like most other hospitals. 

At a sm.-iU door opening off one of the long passages, Cis 
t.apped gently. It was opened by a medical officer, who, upon 
seeing Langton, closed it behind him. 

“ Good morning,” ssiid Cis. “ Is he so bad then, that you do 
not vish me to see him t” 

“ Not quite that ; but I want to speak to you before you do 
see liiin. I am afraid, poor fellow, there is very little chance 
of his pulling through ; there has been a return of fever since 
the second operation, and in his exhausted state, that is almost 
certain to prove fatal. An interview with you will do him no 
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£Ood ; but, on tbe other hand, liis feverish anxiety to see you 
for some purpose or other is agitating him to that extent, ti r.t 
I think it vrill be the less of two evils. lYill you allow me to 
ask you a question or.ttvol” 

“ Certainly,” said Cis, tvith a blank stare of astonishment. 

“ You knew Delprd, I presume, well in former days 1” 

“ Is 0 — nothing of the kind. I never exchanged a .word with 
him before a week ago on board the transport. I recognised 
him then as a pretty well-known ‘gentleman rider’ in England. 
I have taken some interest in turf matters in my day.” 

It was now the Doctor’s turn to be astonished. • 

“ lYeU, to tell you the truth, Delpr6 was a little delirious last 
night, ‘ off his head,’ as they say. I was with him part of the 
time, and in his incoherent ravings, he mixed up your name 
with some wrong he had done you in early days. I cannot tell 
you what. But will you bear in mind that I want your risit 
to he as short and as little e.xciting as j-ou can.make it 1 I let 
you see him, as I have told you, judging it the less of two 
erils.” 

“ FU bear what yon say in mind, though for the life of me, I 
cannot fancy there being anything to excite him in seeing me, 
unless, indeed, under the influence of delirium, he mistakes me 
for some one else 1” 

“I don’t know. I should doubt it He mentioned your 
name distinctly several times.” 

The Doctor might also have added a female name a.s con- 
■stantly recurring in Delpre’s wanderings ; but he thought it 
unnecessary. 

“ Shall I go in then ?” 

“ Yes ; you will find an attendant with him who nill wait 
•outside here. I shall not be far o£^ and be wDl know where to 
find me if wanted.” 

Cis entered quietly. Ddprfi was tossing restlessly on Iiis 
pillow. His dark hair, heard, and moustache onlj”^ made tho 
y)ale face more ghastly, while the fierce fever-lit delirious-look- 
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ing eyes glittered witli a light that, to the practised glance, be- 
tokened speedy dissolution. 

“iniat nonsense they talk!” he muttered. “Not excite 
yourself ; as if that was in man’s hands ! IVhy not teU the sea 
to be still, as tell me to control this restless mind ? I’ve told 
them ivhat alone can quiet me — ^laudanum ! they say they’re 
afraid to trj' it— quiet me for ever, perhaps. If I’d but seen 
Langton, it’s little I’d care if it did. Better to die than live 
the wretch I am now. Fool that I was to let them touch the 
arm ! I know it was all over before, useless pain, and I’d have 
been stronger now. Has that doctor deceived mo ? Ho swore 
ho would send for Langton !” 

“ And Langton is here said Cis, in a low voiee. 

“ Then he's kept his word ; here, help me rormd this side, so 
that I can talk to you.” 

Cis and the hospital orderly gently moved the wounded man 
into the required position. 

“■Wait outside,” said Cis, in answer to the requisition of Del- 
prd’s. eager eye.s. 

“Yes, Langton,” said Dclprd, “I wanted to see you much. 
There was a parson wished to talk to me this morning ; but I 
told him I wanted all my strength, my book I fear is a bad one, 
but it’s too late to hedge—” 

“ Hush ! hush !” said Cis. 

“No cant, old fellow, I know I’m going fast ; but don’t be- 
lieve lives like mine arc made white by crying over them during 
their last eight-and-forty hours. Stop,” he said, as he saw Cis 
about to speak, “ give me some of tliat drink there, it’s a stimu- 
lant, and I want it.” 

' Cis lifted the tumbler to his lips. 

. “ Tlianks, now don’t interrupt me more than you can help, 
hly talking’s nearly over in this world ; you’ve been a friend to 
me the last few days, and it’s years,” lie said bitterly, “ since 
Ealph Delprt! has laiown what a friend was.” 

. “ Very little. I’m sorry W Bay, that I have been able to do for 
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‘‘Yes, he is about as plucky and cynical a patient as ever I 
^had” 

“ How do you mean V inquired Cis. 

“Well, he seldom speaks without a sneer, and those keen 
dark eyes of his seem to read me like a book. His talk, too, is 
garnished always with turf metaphors, which I very often don't 
understand, and he has a low mocking tongue tliat’s bad to 
listen to. I was speaking cheerily to him this morning about 
himself, when he interrupted me with : 

“ ‘ You are trying to rig the market with me, doctor ; you're 
a good fellow, have done all you know, and been very kind to 
me. Dare say you are to most of us ; but I know IVe got to 
give away a deal more weight yet,' Here he motioned to his 
wounded arm. ‘ It will be'a very close thing, and win or lose, 
doctor. Tin grateful to you. No dead heats either,' he mut- 
tered, ‘in this race. Good bye, I'm going to try and sleep.' " 

“Well, it's about time to turn in, so good night and Cis 
sought his shake down, which was of the roughest, all accom- 
modation being reserved for the sick and wounded. 

Delpr^s story had roused a strange interest in iCis, and 
during the few remaining hours they remained on board toge- 
ther, he paid great attention to the wounded man. Little did 
he think that his good offices were bestowed on the man who 
had marred his life. That the mutilated being, to whose 
parched lips he held the tepid lemonade, had crushed the spirit 
out of his early ambition, and left him the driftless, purpose- 
less man he was. Dead to all his youthfid dreams of fame, his 
profession abandoned, Cis had for years written only to live. 
He might have made a name in that career, but a facile writer, 
he reeled off his articles as occasions required, and troubled 
himself little about his reputation, as long as his work brought 
him the required money. 

And what did Delpr6 think ? A strange glitter came into 
his feverish eyes, when he found out the name of the man who 
had constituted himself his nurse on that Euxine passage. 
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Jiblo story before I die, 'whicli Las made mo so anxious to see 
you. I UTongcd Ler deeply — ^udtL the exception that I did 
marry her, ns deeply as man can -wrong woman.” 

“ Stop ! it’s no time to talk bitterly to a man whose hours 
niny be already numbered." 

“ iVre !” murmured Dclprd. 

“But,” continued Cis, not heeding the interruption, “you 
killed her. God forgive me, I’ll tiy not to think of how I 
have ever meant to stand face to face with him who bereft her 
of reason, and left life a blank to me— what I had vowed 
should come to pass if ever in this world I met with poor 
Lucy’s destroyer. 'Wlicther it pleases heaven to spare you or 
not, no human hand coidd ever be lifted against you now." 

“ You’d have killed me, if you could?" inquired Delpr6, with 
a fierce gleam of his dark eyes. 

“ Don’t ask me 1 though why shouldn’t you know ; there 
was a time in the first delirium of that grief, when I’d have 
;shot you like a dog, and little .recked what came of it. I don’t 
think for years afterwards I would have even given you a 
chance for your life.” 

Delprd’s eyes flashed again. There was something in 
iCis’s concentrated hate and thirst for vengeance, that suited 
well with his own cynical, restless, and vindictive tempera- 
ment. 

“ And you’d h.ave been right,” he said in a low voice ; “ but 
hear my story. Eight, perhaps, in avenging her wrongs ; your 
<jwn you would have been mistaken about. Listen ! That 
isummer of thirty-four I came down to South Wales, principally 
to get out of the way of my creditors. Two years in the 
Guards, during which I had graduated in turf and every other 
description of gambling, had about finished me. Like most 
beginners, I had paid pretty dearly for my initiation. My debts 
were numberless; but not being of age, I could not of course 
be touched legally on that score, stUl creditors can make town 
.unpleasant if they can’t actually touch you, whilst unsettled 
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play accounts and unmet engagements at Tattersall’s liad left 
tlie London world no place for me to show my face in. My 
friends had come to the rescue. I was to be exchanged to an 
Indian Regiment, and everything settled, but the family solici- 
tors thought it would conduce very much to an easier arrange- 
ment with the Jews, if I could be got out of the country before 
I came of age. It became a fine point whether the exchange 
could be completed in time, as I wanted but little "of my ma- 
jority, and these matters are sometimes a good while in hand. 
Yes, a couple of months there would have altered this life a 
good deal to two or three people.'* Delpr6 paused, and sank 
back on his pillow. Cis regarded him with the same dogged 
silence he had maintained since the beginning; all the doc- 
tor's directions had vanished from Ms mind. He was tMnk- 
ing only of the past, and burning with impatience to hear Del- 
pr6's story. 

“Well,” he continued, after a minute or two's silence, “you 
can fancy what that monotonous existence was to me, fresh 
from the whirl of London ^life, and accustomed to the excite- 
3nent of constant gambling. I felt fit to cut my throat, and 
inspired with the devil's own capabilities for mischief. Chance 
threw me a little into society, and at a small pic-nic I first met 
Lucy Eawson. Ho need to teU you what a pretty girl she was. 
Scarcely less to tell you, that as the prettiest girl there, I paid 
^ her particular attention.” 

Cis shivered ; he had but half buried his dead love. 

“ Langton, I won't say forgive me ; but believe me I wish to 
'wound you as little as I can. God forgive me ! 1 wish only to 
IcH you a true story.” 

‘ Go on,' muttered Cis, “I can bear it all now, and would 
Icnow the truth.” 

“ She was shy at first, but I may say it now without vanity, 
I was voted a good-looking guardsman in those days, and I 
could soon see it flattered her vanity to have me numbered as 
an admirer in her train. I tell you fairly, I was not the only 
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play acco. niece. She threiv no obstacles in my -n-.-iy. and 
rapidly on. 

® ^®my boj'hood I had never been accustomed to place 
V.- on my passions. I had always at Ic.ast 

' ■ urail i oo.eted; I was not going to stop now. I 
men unt Jove with LucyKawson, and did all I knew to win 
could be bttle money ; that my own position was 

. . .e, I never thought an instant. llTiat was to become of 

Yes a i'® marry, I never reflected. And, to do Lucy justice, 
a thought as winning her without marriage did cross 
back away almost before, it was formed.” Again 

j,yeriJai.ased. Langton’s face was set hard and stern. No one 
jgj.uld read the expression better than t)elpr^. He honoured 
jj,/. It suited his own temper. He felt that had he been other 
jthan he was, he would have been struck down ere he had told 
his story thus far, and that it would have been no bloodless 
quarrel between those two. 

“ Give me a glass of that champagne,” at last said Delprd, 
. breaking silence. “ I am allowed to drink as much as I like 
* now of that, , Pretty sure sign of what the doctors tliink of 
j my chance.” 

Cis poured out, and handed him the wina 

“ Go on,” he said, between his teeth, " I must hear the whole 
of it now. They said something about not exciting you ; but 
if you have strength to tell it I must know aU. I’d have lain 
as you do now willingly enough in those days, when life seemed 
all a dreary waste, and I had nothing left to hope for.” 

“ Don’t think of me. A few hours of life more or less makes 
little difference. I owe you some atonement, and if I can 
make that and shorten my own sufferings at the same time, 
why who can say it is not good hedging?” and Delpr6 laughed 
bitterly. “lYeU,” he continued, “there is not much more to 
tell, fortunately, perhaps, or I would hardly last to relate it. 
Eeckless of everything, I pressed Lucy to nm away with me. 
She hesitated for some dal’s j but at last not daring to cut the 
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Gordian Iciiot of ]icr engagement mtli you in any otlier way, 
she consented. An appeal to her father, I pointed out under 
the circuin-stances, could only load to her recall home. We fled, 
and a few days afterwards were married at a small parish 
church .some hfty[miles off. I had taken a cottage in the place, 
and there we lived for little more than a month. In the first 
intoxication of my success, I had forgotten all about my des- 
per.ato situation. 

' “ ' Iho world forgetting, by tbo world forgot/ 

those few sunshiny weehs slipped away rapidly. Our eyes 
were barely beginning to open. We had but just begun the 
centempiatiou of vehat was to bceomo of us ; I was but just 
begi/ming to wako to tho consciousness that all my previous 
cieapades had been light compared to this— while Lucy, to 
whom I had disclosed something of my position, though but 
partially comprehending it, had at last discovered that her 
future life was not destined to be a bod of roses, and that her 
Imsbaisd’s temper was not quite so even as she supposed. 

“i\t this juncture, to my astonishment, I was honoured by 
a visitor. In short, the family lawyer, who was strmng to 
make some compromise avith regard to my affairs, arrived at 
the cottage, llis business was urgent. I was to bo in the 
ne.xt gazette e.xchanged to the —thin India.. My inquiry as 
to how tho devil he found me out! he met with — 

“ ‘ Xot !.o very difficult as you suppose. Jlorcover, I am not 
tlic only man who has discovered your retreat. In this cham- 
iiig seclusion it may have escaped you that you came of ago 
.t'orae fortnight ago ; bnt ‘the tribes’ have made no such over- 
sight. losachar lien Israel has already loosed his war dogs. 
To drop metaphor, I left tho eraiss-iries of Simeon and Co. 
last night at Carmarthen, a little at fault as to your acfual 
whereabouts — a doubt, which, depend upon it, a very few 
hours will unravel. Yomr passage is taken in the Ararat ; she 
sails in forty-eight hours, and you must sail in her. Even that 
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is quite as long as you ^v^ll be able to evade Simeon's ban dogs. 
Once in bis bands, you destroy all hopes of compromise. You 
must leave tbis, with me, to-morrow, at daybrealc. You 
can, I bope, give me some sort of bed and something to 
cat.' 

“I readily promised the latter, but vainly demurred to 
leaving. 

‘^Tbe lawyer was inexorable; be dwelt upon my liabilities, 
quoted the sternest directions from my family, and linally 
threatened to abandon me to my fate, if I refused to be 
guided by him. He dined with us, was extremely polite to 
Lucy, as any man of the Avorld would have been, tliougb I 
could see plainly bo bad not the remotest idea that she vras my 
wife. I caught a half smile as be glanced at her wedding-ring. 
He bad probably seen a good many fictitious rings of that de- 
scription in bis time, and I bad not the moral courage to unde- 
ceive him. We sat far into the night ; I vainly protesting the 
impossibility of my departure ; be, cool and inexorable as fate. 
The one plea of leaving my wife so suddenly I never bad courage 
to advance. 

“ I yielded. By daj'brcak next morning I was on my way, 
leaving a few lines for Lucy on her dressing-table, to tlie eiioct 
that I was called away suddenly for two or three days on busi- 
ness. I also wrote to ilr. Eawson, avowing my marriage, my 
desperate situation, my departure for India, and entreating liini 
to come to bis daughter and shelter her, till I could send for her 
to join me out there ; giving him also my future address, and 
requesting be would write to me." 

Coward !’' hissed Cis. “ You left that imbappy girl to her 
fate ! It is well we did not meet sooner 

Delpr^'s face flushed, as be rejoined bitterly : 

“A few short weeks ago, and no man Avould have said that 
to me. You have it all your own way now.” 

Cis coloured. You are right,” be said ; ‘‘ forgive me. But," 
he continued, mournfully; ^‘you don't ^ow~sucb as you 
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< aTr't know — iiow I loved and liow I suffered. Let me liear 
the rest.” 

“Tlieie’.s little more to tell. Give me something more to 
drink. Xo— not champagne — ^that ammonia stuff is better. 
Thanh'S. 1 never received a line from either Eawson or Lucy. 
Three years elapsed before I was able to return from Ltdia — 
though I had written two or three times, no answer ever 
reached me. On my return to England, I went do-wn to South 
"Wales, only to discover that Eawson had long left the country, 
and that my wife had disappeared with him. Lucy’s aunt 
could tell mo nothing more, than the great scandal which had 
been raised by Eawson xtrsxis Eawson. Her brother bad left 
the country and she had never heard from him since. I set 
every inquiry on foot, and after some mouths, attracted, I sup- 
pose, by some of my many advertisements in the papers, I re- 
ceived a letter without date or signature, but in Eawson’s hand- 
writing, and bearing a Prussian post-mark, which informed me 
that my wife had died in such an asylum, was buried close by, 
and that I might verify these particulars for myself. The let- 
ter was short and bitter in the extreme. I could hardly e.xpect 
othendse, and yet, Langton,”— and Delprd’s voice softened, — 
“was it all my fault 1” 

“ Yes !” said Ci.s, sternly. His old romantic ideal of Lucy 
-still remained enshrined in his heart. LoyaEy he clung to his 
old love. Still he refused to believe she was the light, weak 
coquette she had been in reality. “Yes !” he reiterated, fiercely, 
“ what right h.ad you to snatch a -weak timid girl from her 
home, her friends, her betrothed ; to throw her on one side as 
soon as your desperate ciraimstances compelled you? You 
might have known the result to one so fair, so fragile as 
she.” And Cis covered his face avith his hand, and saw once 
more before him the fair" girlish face, with its blue eyes and 
soft sunny tresses, that had bUghted his Hfe and caused him so 
much misery. ' 

. “I have done,” said Delpri, “beyond that I went down. 
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stood by ber grave, and found that you had been -ivitli her 
vhen she diei I have no more to tell,’’ and he sank bade 
exhausted. “ I have committed, I suppose, as much ill as mo?t 
men in my time ; but somehow, poor Lucy’s fate comes home 
to me more than anything else. Langton,” he continued, 
faintly; “you've been kind to me lately. I should like to 
hear you say you forgive me?” 

“Forgive you !” said Cis. “I don’t pretend to bo a veiy 
good Christian, and I swore when poor Lucy died in my arms, 
that forgiveness should be the last thing I would think of, if 
ever I met her destroyer. My dream of vengeance is over. It’s 
not in my nature to say it heartily ; but .;is far as I can say it, 
I do forgive you.” 

A smile flickered on Delprd’s lips, and the dark eyes lit up 
for a moment. Even then he recognised a nature somewhat 
akin to his own, and ijerhaps liked Langton all the better for 
his half-sullen forgiveness. 

“ Thanks,” he said, extending his one wan, feeble hand ; “ and 
good-bye, I can’t talk any more now. Come and see me to- 
morrow— it -will be the last time.” 

“ One more question."” 

“Ask it to-morrow,” and Delpr6 turned his face away. 

Cis moved silently to the door. The Doctor met him on the 
threshold. 

“ Mr. Langton, have you kept your promise ?” he enquired ; 
but Cis passed him like a man in a dream. 

■\Mien next he saw Delpr6 he was beyond the reach of qiies- 
tionmg, his face set, pale, calm, and immovable in death. 
Langton and the Doctor alone followed him to his last resting 
place in the Scutari graveyard. 

"Whether he knew that he had a daughter, could now bo no 
longer ascertained ; but it seemed unlikely that he had ever 
been a^Yare of it. . 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

CKtrjIBS COMES OK AGE. 

Tun .--irgc pro"rcs=('.=!. The capitals of Europe anxiously 
luvait tdcgrauis from the Crimei. Funds and rentes fluctuate 
^Yitl^ every reiiort. The besiegers begin once more to speculate 
on sooinp tlic in.side of the grim fortress they have gazed on so 
many uiontlis. Days of plenty and sunshine have succeeded to 
those terrible days of famine and frost. There is a good deal 
imvhat Hugo calls “a satisfied intastinc.” The units of the 
great army wind their way to the trenches and destiny, with a 
far livelier and more iir.piritcd step thaai that of some few 
ivecks ago. If we arc predestined to be .shot, let us at all events 
not be shot fasting. “ Dvm vivimm vivamus’’ and there was 
but little of that in the (lre.ir winter months. 

It is hut little past seven in the morning, and the early June 
.sun already glares fiercely doryn on the wliite tents that stretch 
far ' away across the plateau, we.arying the eye as some one 
humorously observed at the time, with their ‘monotonous 
architecture.’ The piled arras glitter in the sunlight, and the 
cro.'-sed colours droop drowsily in front of the quarter guard 
f5oldicr.s, ill their shirt-sleeves, are busy preparing breakfast, 
cleaning their accoutrements, or indulging in a morning-pipe, 
with a nmning accompaniment of chaff on their more active 
comrades’ proceedings. 

I)Iidst the officers’ tents as yet, there is hardly as much sign 
of life, though from one of which the flap is thrown open, comes 
a mixture of prose and poetiy that might arrest one’s attention. 

“ .Tim, .Tim !” exclaims a voice, “ where the devil are my boots 
— and where the devilare you? and, 

. “ ’Tis nil amongst the dllclics, 

’Tis there we take our ease ; 

Tes, all amongst the ditches 
ivlidst heat, and dust, and fleas.” 
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“ Here j'oii,’’ to .1 passing soldier. “Just sing'out to iiunil'cr 
three company for Jim Ddany. Fellow never is here when T 
■want him.” 

"One day is lite anotlicr, 

Only not so line. 

And ration rum is TCiy 
Poor substitute for xrino. 

Sait port they’ll never mats mo 
Thint nice bs Ivosler lamb ; 

Tet they say we should bo grateful, 

That still here, 'still we am,’ 

Tes, uU amongst tbo ditches.” 

“ Shut np, you noisy young villain,” roared a voice from an 
adjoining tent. “ If you can’t sleep yourself, let other people 
remain unconscious, •will you 1” 

The -warbler stopped from his tent in slippers and shirt- 
sleeves, and uith mock gravity, addressing the tent from •which 
the voice had proceeded, replied— 

" Captain Travers, I pardon the rudeness of your remark, in 
consideration of the debasing inftuences to which this unfor- 
timate and protracted struggle has subjected you. But tbo 
man who would crush the spirit of ingenuous youth, when 
saluting from the fulness of his hc.nrt the first blush of the day 
of his nativity with a burst of melody, is unworthy of the name 
of a Christmn, and can only be aroused to a sense of his demo- 
ralization by the immediate application of a wet sponge.” At 
the termination of which tremendous harangue. Crumbs, for he 
it was, snatdied open the flap of the adjoining tent, and hurled 
a dripping sponge into the interior. 

Crumbs had bardy time to put some twenty yards between 
himself and the tent door, ere Jack Travers bounded out in his 
shirt, and a heavy shooting boot whizzed through the air in 
pursuit. The scrimmage brou^t out various inhabitauts of 
the neighbouring canvas, in every description of deshaliUe. 
There bring no ladies in the vicinity, trousers were not looked 
upon as a necessity, and after a conriderable amount of chaff, a 
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tniro wis iiroclaimed, and the company generally proceeded 
a ilh an al fresco toilet. 

‘•Torgol it -vvas yonr birthday, Cnimbs. ilany happy re- 
lurns of ilio day,” said Jack. “By the way, you give a lot of 
us a feed at Kamic-sch, don’t youl” 

“ Yes. It was only my anxiety regarding your appetite, led 
me to tenninate j’our peaceful slumbers so abruptly. Langton 
and C'oningsby Clarke are to meet ns there at the big restaurant 
at four, we’ll dine about five, and shall have a jolly ride home 
in the evening.” 

“Good, my son. A very pretty programme for a hot day, 
and this loolcs like a piper. _ What time do we startl” 

“!Mustcr hero soon after two. It’ll be a hottish ride, we 
can’t help that. It won’t signify, only makes fellows more 
thirsty— cooler than trenches, any how.” 

“Yes, and a deal pleasanter. jMl right. By Jove, there goes 
the parade bugle,” and Jack hurried away. 

Half-past two saw some sLv or eight of Cnimbs’ particular 
chums mounted on their Turkish ponies, and then the party set 
out on their ride. 

“Kicisli thing of yours, that chestnut, Cnimbs,” said Jack, 
mischievously, as they jogged along. “ Pity she can’t jump.” 

Any imputation on liis horse flesh in public, was a certain 
“ ri-se” out of Piolls. In confidence, he might admit their weak 
points, but in public never. He was riding the same chestnut 
that had given him such a “cropper” in the dog-hunt. But 
though he had owned to her being an indifferent performer 
across countrj-, in the c.asy abandon of that afternoon on the 
'rchernaya, he could not submit to such a public attack on any 
animal ho owned. 

“Hot jump !” he said, “oh, she was a little awkward at first, 
raw, you loiow, but she jumps like a bird now.” 

“ Don’t much believe in these sudden conversions, unless I 
see them proved,’’ retorted Jack. “Let’s see you put her over 
something.’’ 
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“ So you sliall directly -n-e come to anytHng. There’s nothin z 
to try her at here.” 

They -ivere riding through the KutuI Brigade Camp during 
the above colloquy. 

“• Xonsense,” said Jack, there’s a very pretty jump, if she i.s 
as handy as you say she is,’’ and he pointed to a iniie 
standing a few yards to their right. “That’s the sort of thing 
to try a really clever horse.” 

“ Oh, come now, you don’t mean to call that a fair jump ?” 

“ IVeU, perhaps, not for a pony like yours. Pretty hit of 
practice for anj-thing that knows its business.” 

I don’t call it a fair test, mind you ; hut if yon think my 
pony can’t hop over that, you’re confoundedly mistaken,” and 
Crumbs, who was rather piqued at the depreciation of his nag. 
tunied her a few yards hack, and then brought her down to the 
ienie ahris at a smart canter. 

A touch of the spur, and a slight lift of the rein, and the 
chestnut rose gallantly, crashed her hind legs through the ridge 
pole, and landed safely on the other side, leaving a perfect 
chaos behind her. The tent levelled to the ground, haring 
resolved itself into a confused heap of canvas and cordage. 
Pioars of laughter from some loun^g sailors greeted this feat, 
while from beneath the ruins suddenly poured forth, in deepest 
base, a torrent of the most nervous and forcible Anglo-Sa.von 
that human ear ever encountered. The fallen canvas writhed 
as if in convulsions for a few moments, and then emitted a 
bronzed black-bearded physiognomy, quickly followed by a 
stalwart body, the proprietor of which could be hardly accused 
of not speaking his mind plainly. 

“ Halloa, my man,’’ cried the unabashed Crumbs, “ sorry I 
disturbed your slumbers; didn’t know there was anybody 
inside when I jumped it Here’s half-a-crown to drink my 
health, and your own, too.” 

The sailor stared, ceased his anathemas, scratched his head. 
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pocketed tlie lialf-a-crown, and cast a bewildered look at liis 
wretched habitation. 

“ D— mme, if I nndersfcind it all,” he muttered. “ 'SVhat ho 
et cetera’s up ?” 

“ troll, your tent is not,” laughed Travers. 

“ Can’t you see, you dumb-foozled old idiot, the gen’leman’s 
practising for the races. tVliat business had you to be asleep 
under that old awning, when quality wants to tiy their horses 
jumping over it,” said one of liis grinning mates. 

“tVliat the blazes— -you don’t mean to say he jiunped his 
horse over it 1” 

“I:i course I do, and if it hadn’t been for your d— d snoring, 
wliich’d a frightened an alligator, let alone a horse, the gen’le- 
man would a cleared it well enough.” 

“ D'ye mean ho jumped it ! Hold on, jmur honour, wait till 
I rig the cussed thing up, and lot’s sec you do it again.” 

“Aye, aye, that’s your sort,” cried two or tliree of the loimg- 
i!ig lookers-on. “ It won’t take ns a minute, yer honour. Have 
■■another shy at it.” 

In almost less time the tent was again pitched, and thus 
adjured, Crumbs once more took the chestnut over, crashing 
through the ridge-pole as before. The sailors were delighted, 
•and none more so than the strong-languagcd proprietor ; and it 
■was not till he had performed the feat twice, no great difficulty 
uvith a steady horse, that Crumbs was allowed to proceed ; a 
hearty cheer heralding his departure. 

What a ride to Kamiesch that was ! the stone walls that wore 
“larked” over with more or less grief. The sprint races that 

pony. The forming in line to “do” a cavalry charge, in which 
■some were run away with, some out-paced, and some floored by 
unexpected obstacles. Tlien an unwary dog was sighted, and 
'hunted as far as. he could.by any possibility be driven towards 
Kamiesch \ then somebody sang a song, and everybody sang 
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the choras he liked best to it, -without any regaxd for the 
original singer, and then they burst out into indefinite cheering, 
like so niany school-boys broke loose for the da5'. 

At last, hot, tired and dusty, -with rather beaten ponies, tlie}- 
arrived considerably after time at their destination. Langton 
and Coningsby Clarke, -who had ridden over from Balaklav.-i 
together, -were quietly smoking in front of the restaurant as 
they rode up. 

“• How do, Crumbs ?” said Coningsby. “ How are you, Jack 1 
Viliy. 3-ou felloTVS look as if you had started late and hadn’t got 
here in time. TlTiat’s been the matter?” 

'■ All Henries,'’ said Jack, “thinking we could turn that last 
dog ; brute ran like a grej’hound, and has made the Bastion do 
Mats bj’ this, I should think. How are j-ou, Langton 1 Hoard 
j'ou were hack from Scutari, but haven’t had a day to look you 
up as yet.” 

“ I suppose not ; you must be getting pretty busy at th.e 
front, if one may judge from what one hears? I don't think 
the French mean to be out of the Mamelon much longer, and I 
fancy our people -vrill think it right to have the Quarries at the 
same time. I only got back last Fridaj'.” 

“IMiat from your reiving and raiding at Ivertch?” 

“ B'eU, I stopped ten days of so at Constantinople, and got 
your letter there, for which accept my acknowledgments.” 

“ And how are you, Conin^by ? How do the horse soldiers, 
get on ?” 

“ Suppose I ought to say swimmingly, lYe’ve plentj" to eat, 
plenty to drink, and nothing to do. Can't see that we ever 
shall have anything to do again, till you people have done with 
SebastopoL They might as weU let ns go home for Good- 
wood.” 

“ Here, gargon, gargon !” vociferated Crumbs. “ Every thing, 
to drink in the house! Appoiiezmoi quelque chose a hoire ; 
when I say quelque chose, I mean everything. Here, teU him, 
some of you fellows who can patter the lingo— fool don’t seem 
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to understand me ! Everytliiag cold and drinkable, bar water, 
the place contains.” 

Some Samaritan, avliosc throat was as parclied, but whoso 
French was more fluent, instantly complied with Crumbs’ 
request. 

“About dinner time,” said Crumbs, as he finished a huge 
jnrum of sometliing frigid. “Just wait till we get the ponies 
all squared up, and then we’ll to business,” with which he dis- 
appeared into the house. 

Queer houses were those restaurants, long, low, wooden sheds, 
divided into a number of compartments, with furniture of 
the roughest. Eude de.al tables and chairs ; napery not of the 
elcancsl or finest ; pl.ates and dl.^hes of .all sorts of patterns ; 
glasses of everj' variety ; cruet-stands of the usual common 
tavern kind ; forks and spoons of steel and Britannia metal. 
But for all that, they turned out a docent dinner, or, at all 
events, what seemed one to men accustomed to ciimp rations, 
and gifted with vigorous appetites. Kamiesch itself was Balak- 
l.ava over agtvin, with, perhaps, a little less mud, and a little 
more regularity in its haying out. In the present fine weather, 
the mud had transformed itself into dust, and on that score, 
there was little to choose between the two places. 

“ Come .along, food’s ready,” cried Crumbs, from the interior. 
“T.ake the bottom, please. Hemes, .and do preserve a little 
order, if you can. Don’t let Travers sing till we’ve finished our 
soup, or ‘ Sledge’ lick the waiter till we have done with him.” 

A laugliing gesture from the accused followed, as they took 
their places. 

■ “ ’I'oo hot to c.at,” quoth Sledge Barton (we have not met him 
.since the fight at Epsom); “but the weather seems ordered ex- 
pressly for drinking.” 

“ ’riiat’s right, waiter gar^on, or whatever you are. Eun 
along with the Champagne. Take that w.ater-jug aw.ay from 
Captain Travers’ elbow, somebody, please. Some one put some 
water 'near him early this morning, and it drove him nearly 
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insane — began tlirowing Hs boots about, and all sorts f 
games.” 

How is one to describe a scene of this sort ? Till pbotn- 
grapby has e.ttended to word and gesture, I -know not. TJie 
.“long that made you roar ; the jest or story that convulsed you ; 
liow vapid and flat they seem on paper. Christopher Horths 
occur once in a century, and I have even known men fall to 
catch the aroma of “The Noctes.” The evening’s humour i.s 
apt to lose its zest when criticised by daylight. Our pleasant 
friend of last night shirks his breakfast, swallows oceans of lea, 
and growls, not wittily, but sulkily, over his toast. 

Ah ! reader, order something stimulating when you come to 
scenes like this in a story, and if I might bo allowed one more 
suggestion, it should be, do it twice. , 

The cloth is drawn ; the Babel which attends some half 
dozen gentlemen talking at once is going on, though it would 
be libel as' yet to suggest “and some of them in strange 
tongues,” too. 

“ Send the claret along, somebody,” cried Crumbs. 

“ ‘ Don’t let the jug pace round the hoard like n cripple,’ 

as some jolly Ancient or llodern sings, though I don’t know 
who ; sensible old cock, whoever he was. 

“ ‘ Drink, drink, laugh and be gay, 
life from its gloom let us sever.’ 

That’s yoirr maxim, isn’t it, Herriesl Suppose you sing us 
that, just to set us going.” 

“AU right,” said Herries, smiling; “though the present 
company don’t apparently want much preaching to on that 
point. Still, for fear of any backwardness on their part, hero 
goes.” 

“I saw Delpre down at Scutari,” said Langton in an under- 
tone to Tr.avors, during Herries’ song. 

“ Did j'ou 1 how is he 1” 
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“ Dead, paor fellow. He died iu the big hospital at Scutari 
from his wounds. Hewas in the thick of that scrimmage down 
at Eupatoria.” 

“ God bless me !” said Jack. “ He was no great friend of 
mine ; but I’m sorry he’s gone ; you saw him in the hospital ?” 

“Yes, and saw him buried. I have a long story to teU you 
about it, though not now. Ride over and dine the first day 
you have to .spare. Ylien did you hear from Breezie last 1” 

“ Three days ago. Have yon heard from her since V’ 

“ Ho ; you’ve hater news than I. Don’t forget to come over, 
as I want to see you about sometliing that concerns- you and 
her.” 

“All right; I’ll not forget. Bravo, Herries, here’s your 
health.” 

“ Now this is what I call joUy,” said Crambs, ho could barely 
see the end of the table for tobacco smoke. “ We should always 
combine sentiment with melodjv and tone the whole dorvn with 
the best available liquor. With regard to the latter, if anybody 
can suggest a better tap, -we’ll try it. In the meantime, it 
becomes my duty to propose a toast. It’s no use talking about 
love and lovely tvomen out here ; there’s nobody to make love 
to. The hlinette of Tom Burke exists only in the brain of the 
author, the genuine article is a coarse avaricious canteen-keeper. 
The worship of Venus then being out of the question, I am 
afraid, gentlemen, there’s nothing left for us but to ‘ go in’ for 
glory. I presume honour, glory, loot, and promotion are the 
principal incentives to our residence in these somewhat out of 
the way parts ; I say out of the way, for you must admit the 
roads, railways, and hotels are in a shocking state. I’ll not 
remark upon the want of cab-stands, as you all luiow there is 
not oven a Hansom to be had to take one into Sebastopol, the 
reason probably so many of us have not as yet been there. Much 
less will I advert upon the apparent want of hospitality on the 
part of the natives. It is true, they are always looking us up -with- 
out any regard to time or season; but whenever we endeavour 
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to return the compliment, they seem to throw obstacles in t’. ^ 
way. Of course it maybe, I trust it is,merelytheirunfortun.ate 
manner. lU say no more, gentlemen, but give you, ‘ A speedy 
msit to our friends inside. May we hold our own, and not be 
overcome by the warmth of our reception.’” 

A shout of laughter, and numberless hurrahs greeted Crumbs’ 
speech : and then a nearlj' asphiviated youth of the artilleiy 
was called on for a song. After considerable pressure and many 
misgivings, he burst forth a good octave too high, with : — 

“Par, far, from those we lore, ■ 

"With the wintry sky abore. , 

How sadly we muse o'er' pleasures gone; 

How we curse the weary hours 
As drenched by wintry showers. 

We still the trenches hold, while the siege drags on. 

Pisease increased apace. 

Starvation looked us in the face ; ~ 

And inkermann’s tierce struggle then came on, 

Tct spite of wet and cold 
Shot, shell, or sortie bold. 

We still the trenches hold, and the siege drags on.” 

But here came an ttnfortunate check, the singer's memory 
then failed Mm, and after singing the above all over again, and 
making two or three abortive attempts at the second- verso, ho 
was forced to plead non mi recordo. 

“A judgment on yon, Lester,” called out Travers. ‘’After 
getting through that confounded -winter, it was too bad of you 
to recall it to our recollection.” 

“ Oil, I don’t know,” said Crumbs. “I think it rather jolly 
to think over, now it’s past and gone. Foraging now-a-days 
isn’t half the fun itwas then. There was some credit in making 
up a decent dinner in those times ; now, if you haven’t one, it'.-, 
your own fault. Do you recollect that goose we had in the 
-winter, Herries ? I never dared tell you how I got hold of that 

“No, how was it? I alwa3-shad dreadful suspicions, and 
was afraid to ask questions.” 
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“ Ah, I }i!ippcnud to be cniisins about our lines rather early 
one morning, and met my friend waddling along not very far 
from the colonel's tent. ‘Deserting, by Jove,’ said I, and im- 
mediately knocked him on the head and xncked liim up. Fat 
him under my coat and cut away to ray own tent Then it 
struck me T had liciird the colonel had got hold of a goose or 
two, so 1 .s.it down and plucked liim right off. Precious fluffy 
T got too in the operation. There r,-as a rumour that afternoon 
that ('omc'.iody had lost a goose. I am not sure, but I think it 
v.M.s the colonel's sorv.ant who was making so many inquiries. 
IIowe\ rr, it might have been the sailors who took his ; any way, 
I wa < i.atlicr relieved v.-hen-that goose was eaten.” 

“y<iu young maiaudcr,” laughed Langton j “‘ho who stole 
my pur.'L', .stole trash,’ in those times, but ho who rubbed mo of 
my goose— by .love, penal servitude was too good for you 1” 
“You see, you didn’t belong to our mess, Langton,” said 
Crumb:!, “ or, like llcrrics, you’d have pitched in and asked no 
(piestions.” 

‘' You’re right, one .should always take tho goods the Gods 
provide blindly, never scrutinise your commissariat depart- 
ment till clamorous tongues compel. You’ve learnt the al- 
phabet of campjiigning, Crumba” 

“ And tho nile of sub^lraction too,” said Ilerries. 
“Nevermind my acquirements, and it’s biid taste to dwell 
on one’s little acquisitions. Wlien you do light upon loot, 
pocket it, and don't billv of it In the meantime, Langton, give 
us a song.” 

“ Of course I will ; but in the first instance, I must propose 
a toast.” 

“ Hear, hear," from the table generally, and Langton rose, 
“Gentlemen, wo have met here to-day to do honour to our 
ho.<t, who, upon this occasion, I am told, attains his majority. 
You have already heard with a glow that mu-at have thrilled 
your very hc.arfstrings, tho patriotic speech ho has just made 
upon this interesting occasion. But what is this to the bright 
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example he sets iis? lYcigliiiig carefiill}' the onerous duties 
incurred by arrival at the dignity of manhood, in the eye of 
the law he has decided to devote liiinself here to the sendee 
of his countrj', in preference to disturbing the bosoms of liis 
creditors, or causing needless excitement among the people of 
Israel by an undue return , to liis native conntiy. Instead of 
raising hopes that he knows tlio impossibility of realising 
amongst a concourse of worthy tradespeople, ho ])refcrs, like 
some ‘paladin of old,’ to trust to liis bow and liis siicar, for the 
obtaining a supply of those precious metals, to which arbitrary 
custom has assigned a stern but fictitious value. 

“ Avarice, gentlemen, is one of the vices of the age welivc in, 
and instances have been rife of jicojile, who, lost to every sense 
of patriotism and national honour, have objected, in pureuit of 
their own sordid vices, to their clients going ‘where glorj- waits 
them.’ 

“ Coming of age, meant to most of you, I presume, as it did 
to myself, the entciing upon a property so limited that one’s 
hat could cover it — in short, being simplj', 

** ‘Lonl of oneself, llint hcrifngo of ^voe,’ 

together with the responsibilities and none of the rights of 
citizenship. Yliat a consolation to think that this mischance 
has liappcncd to him, in a land where the old chivalric rule is 
yet in full force that, 

‘ Tlic^ rnaj Inljo who Imve llio power. 

And they may keep who can.’ 

“ From the accumulative powers already displayed by our 
talented host, I augur many successful applications of this 
golden rule. Imbued as he is Avith the great principle tliat 
‘ war should support war,’ I trust we may hail his return to his 
native country with a head covered uith laurels, and a carpet- 
bag bursting Avith plunder. 

“.Gentlemen, I’ll detain you no longer, for though I cordd 
dilate for some time on his. virtues, some of you look so con- 
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foundcdly thirsty you might hardly bear with me. Withotit 
further oration, I give the health of Harry Eolls, more particti. 
larly known by the pseudonym of Crumbs, with three tim^ 
three." 

Long and loud rang out the cheers in Crumbs’ honour. Th^ 
generally do when the glorification of the giver of the feast is 
in question. 

Cnimbs returned Uianks in a very easy and unembarrassed 
manner, and then Langton burst forth into one of those camp 
ballads, so popular at the time, so flat when seen on paper. 

"Xbera's a good timo coming, boys, 

A good time coming. 

Subalterns no more you’ll find, 
tT’cm down, by drill’s oppressive grind. 

In tbo good time coming. 

They shall room through bunting Colds, 

Till limbs and mind grow stronger. 

And all shall have perpetual leave. 

Just wait a little loiyrer.” 

Such was the final stanza ; but as our poets have spared ug 
.-in epic, so in common courtesy I must refrain from a song 
book. There is one who used to relate a laughable whaling 
adventure in those days, who could, if he chose, publish “Songg 
of the Crimea,” and a quaint memento it would be. 

Fast and furious grew the fun. Song succeeded song. One 
final stanza from a ballad of Coningsby Clarke’s and I have 
done. 


"To tho 'West, to the West, on the stops of 'the Eng,’ 
!IIow proudly I’d uphold the national flag. 

And with stiflest of coUnrs and benignest of face, 

Hope that always right men might bo in tho right place. 
With biggest ' regalia' and gin sling then at night. 

With what coolness and sooneo those Bussians I’d light, 
While o’er soda next morning Pd think it the best 
To send the East to the devil and stiek to the West. 

To tho West, to tho West, &c.” 
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Then arose a cry for' liorses Avit'h much confusion anent 
saddles and bridles. A glorious moon made everj-thing light 
ns day. As for the homorvard ride, can you not picture it 1 If 
you over chanced to see half a dozen midshipmen mounted on 
hacks on their rvay from Malta to Civita Vccchia it may help 
you to an approximation. Let us trust they all got back to 
camp u-ithout any definite griek 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 

■ A DOSHSTIC CR.VSn.' 

FROSi'the Crimea to May Fair seems a strange change. Yet 
hearts beat as quick at the rushing telegrams there, as in the 
rustic village, the ivy--wrc.athcd rcctorj', the fetid suburbs of 
the big towns, the lonely fannhouse on the' Yorkshire wold.', 
midst the fens of Lincolnsliire, or the gay clustering hop- 
gardens of Kent. Jim, Tom, Jack, the Honourable .Ufred, 
and my Lord of Foxaliy arc all engaged in the same great game 
of life and death, and my lady’s htHlic rises and falls as quick 
as pretty Sue’s bodice at the dread tidings flashed by the 
ominous wires. 

London was a little dull that season. Even in the bast 
society they a little drop balls, fetes, and dijeftners, when sons- 
and brothers arc constantly claiming that last six feet of soil to 
•which wo all come. The most worldly mothers feel compunc- 
tions when the next telegram may record the fate of some 
scrapegrace boy, about whom they shall never feel anxious 
more. 

Few people in London that season felt more dissatisfied than 
Mrs. Tnglemere. The fair •widow, as she glanced at her mirror, 
felt that sufficient incense was not being burnt at her shrine by 
a considerable quantity, or at all events if it was, it was by the 
•wrong people. She was quite aware that that little anonymous 
hillit doux might occasion some inconvenience, should it ever 
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1)0 traced to her door. She considered the result quite incom- 
inonsuratc -u-ith the risk. It was tnie, as far as she could 
afccil.'.iii, she had .succeeded in detaching Charlie Repton from 
the train of Rclle Bartley, and that without an csclandre. She 
was not so much grieved at the latter. Her nature did not 
admit of verj- strong feelings on any subject, and she bore her 
rival no great malice. She w.as also a little frightened at what 
.‘he had done. But then again it was no use Charlie’s giving 
tqi making love to Belle, if he was not to recognise her .os liis 
divinity iii.stc.ad. 

A clover unscrupulous woman, in Mrs. Inglcmcrc's place, 
would have been very well satisfied with the success of her 
f-clicinc so far. To have detached Charlie from JIrs. Bartley, 
and that without creating a great sc.andal, would have satisfied 
lier well. She would have trusted to time and opportunity for 
the rc-st ; but the widow w.is neither clever nor patient. Her 
theory had been th.at CharliiJ would immccfiately resort for 
coiiscilatioii in his bereavement to herself. Women do this 
sometime.', men rarely. They .are more given to take a misan- 
thropic vierv of life when jilted. A woman is apt to soothe her 
wounded pride by encouraging another lover. 

Again Charlie Repton, though his drc<im of love was cru.shed 
for the present, knew that he w.as loved in return— a very difie- 
Tcnt tiling from being jilted. Again and .again did that last 
interview recur to his mind. He cursed himself, his fate, the 
stock-broker ; but of BeUc, his lips breathed notliing but ten- 
dernes.s. As for the rest, ho conducted himself after the 
m.annorof liis kind under simiharchcumStances; was voted a 
bore in his Club smoking-room, and unbearable to dine with. 
Was moro.se over the best of claret or choicest of ‘ c.ab.anas,’ 
found continued fault with his senators, from his v.alet to 
casual cabmen, and talked vaguely of going to Jerusalem, the 
Crimea, South America, or up the Nile. 

And how aU this time ’w.as it faring with BeUe ? I described 
tilings in the City not long ago as looking not merely black, 
26-2 
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but as being enveloped in a perfect fog. The fog has lifted, 
as fogs sometimes do, onlj' to be succeeded by a regular 
thunder-storm. Banks are crashing, and Stock Exchange 
lightning flashing in a manner that sends Mr. Bartley home in 
a state by no means pleasant to those who have the ill-luck to 
encounter him. He has never again alluded to the anonymous 
letter to Belle. jSTeither has he confided his ditficulties to her 
in any way. Sullen and savage, he confines himself to spiteful 
sneers at any slight extravagance she may commit, is sarcastic 
on her dresses or tilings of that description, only to give vent 
to a furious outburst of passion, if the laiish expenditure of his 
table or household be touched on in anyway'. Belle meets 
these storms u-ith haughty indiflcrcnce as a rule ; but is occa- 
sionally stung out of all control, and gives free rein to the vein 
of sarcasm that lies rvithin her. At such tinies, her husband 
generally retires foaming and discomfited from the encounter. 

The stock-broker, in his troubles, sought relief in brandy. 
He found it as has been said of old servants. A very good ser- 
vant to begin with; but a very bad master after actinic. 
Ardent spirits on a sullen temperament are apt to produce 
crime. On such temperaments, it sometimes induces knocldng 
a wife’s brains out, and cutting the throats of a family to wind 
up with. It produced a mild form of that feeling on Bartley, 
and even the servants began to complain “ there was no stand- 
ing master’s temper !” Most of them kept out of his way pretty 
well ; but the butler openly stated he couldn’t stand it much 
longer, though “ the pickings” were considerable. 

“Ho, ma’am,” he observed, to the housekeeper, “never 
having set up to be a Tan Ambiu-gh myself, I can’t be expected 
to cope with a wild beast, and that’s about the nearest descrip- 
tion, Mrs. Feeder, I can give of him this blessed evening !” 

And yet there are allowances to be made for tliis man— this 
commcrcird boar at bay. You must remember he has been the 
architect of his omi fortunes. That to be a great City name is 
to him what titles, crosses, or political power are to other men. 
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Tliat tlio cclifico built iip 'with years of toil is now crumbling 
beneath him. That he is fighting alone this losing battle inch 
by inch, with all the stubborn tenacity of his character. That 
ho lia.s no stock invasted abroad in other names, no pleasant 
a-csignment to his a\-ife. In short, that when the crash comes 
and tlic averting it seems almost hopeless now— not only Iris 
name is gone, but nothing a\-ill remain to him except the mar- 
riage .settlement he has made on his wife: 

It was well for them that that worldly old aunt of Belle’s had 
inpi.stcd on that twenty thousand pounds being securely settled 
on her niece, and invc.sted in the three and a half per cents. It 
en ■ ured them a competence at all events. Bartley had grumbled 
a good deal at the time, at what he termed such absurdly small 
interest for capital, muttered much abotitold-fasliionod notions ; 
but the old lady was firm, and the events were about to prove 
her right. It might seem small to a man who had looked upon 
his income as nearly as many thousands per annum ; but quite 
as good people live happily on a good deal loss than what the 
settlement would leave. 

Confidence had never been between these rivo. Indifference 
had been succeeded by sparring and recrimination, and now, 
something very like positive hatred had come between them, at 
all events, on the part of the lady. Belle began to ask herself 
whether her burden was not grc.atcr than she could bear, and to 
think vaguely of a separation. This continued sldrmishing was 
more than .she could endure. A battle royal seemed almost a 
relief. Xor were they wanting — indeed, they were becoming 
only too common between them. 

Belle felt her life was becoming miserable past endurance. 
Her spirits were giving way under thus daily warfare— how long 
could it last! how was it all to endl She longed for peace. 
Her husband, too, now habitually under the influence of drink, 
frightened her with his sullen moroseness. She never showed 
it, but bore herself proudly as ever. She had a strange idea 
that if she once showed want of nerve, there was no knowing 
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to lier husband’s temper might lead him. If he onco 
thought she feared him, she felt she should hardly be safe from 
^•iolence. Bitterly did she repent her ill-starred marriage. Her 
thoughts ran too often on Charlie Eepton for her peace of mind. 


cepted his sentence of banishment, and she never satv him to 
speak to norv. 

Bartley and his t^e arc seated at dinner, that dreary ttic-d • 
itle where there is no common ground to meet upon. 

He has consigned the cook to the hottest corner of realms 
immentionable, on account of too much pepper in the soup ; 
snapped viciously at the housekeeper on the subject of fish ; 
wondered why Mrs. Bartley persists in keeping such inefiScient 
servants ; has already cursed the butler for administering 
sherry instead of madeira, pronounced the entrees uneatable, 
and has a second time exploded at the butler with reference to 
the condition of some rather cmious Kock. 

If you dip deep into brandy, what can it matter ! 

There is a lulL The master of the house is yet muttering 
over his duckling, while Belle’s face bears that bored e.xpression 
that never yet failed to rouse an irritable temper. 

“Perhaps, Mrs. Bartley, you can possibly account for this 
disgusting dinner?” he inquired, when the cloth was removed. 

“ I don’t see so much to find faxdt -with, but of course Mrs. 
Peeder is accountable.” 

“And as I said before, having found hirs. Feeder so tho- 
roughly incompetent to perform the duties she professes, why 
is she stiU here I” 

“Tou have been fairly satisfied with her so far ; butof course 
she can go,” Belle answered carelessly. “IVe shall probably 
get somebody not so good.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense. Ton knowIVe been dissatisfied some 
time. There can be little or no difiiculty in getting' a decent 
housekeeper.” 
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“As you -ivill,” said Belle, -wearily. 

“ I v.-i.rii it was as I willed,” lie exclaimed, savagely, “it’s not ; 
you've cm-lc hlanche to manage the house, and you don’t do it.” 

“I hear enough Eometimes about my extravagance, to make 
me careful of incurring additional expenses.” 

“ Tliat, madam, is on the subject of your own infernal frip- 
peries ; on your taking opera boxes for nights when you know 
I want to give dinners.” 

“You had batter announce your dinners a little sooner, in 
futuii-, and then I .shall know what to do.” 

“And would do the same again, I tell you.” 

“ Excuse me, opera boxes, as you well Imow, mustbe engaged 
.'•ome time beforehand ; if you give mo sufficient notice of when 
you want to ask your friends to dinner — ” 

“^fy friends,” ho intcrniptcd, “they should bo jmurs. Do 
you know, madam, that as you h.ave condescended to marry a 
business man, it is your part to-assist him to keep his connection 
togotlior. The fine friends of your girlhood eat my dinners, 
drink my winc.s, and are indulged with your ladj’sliip’s smiles, 
while you sc.arccly condescend to speak to my friends whom 
business requires I should be on good terms with.” 

lie w.is gradually working himself into a rage, much as one 
has .soon a bull churn itself into tremendous wrath .at some un- 
v.'itting intnider on its dom.ain. He, moreover, kept gulping 
down some fine old port, in a w.ay that was, to s.ay the le.ast of 
it, injudicious, both as reg.ards justice to the wine, and prudence 
to himself. 

“ I don’t think you can over say that I was .anything but civil 
to any of your acquaintance. You c.an scarcely suppose on our 
marri.agc, that I was to m.ake all your intimates mine,” s.aid 
Belle, with contemptuous indifference, in those cold, silvery 
tones that alw.ays stung him to the quick, that made him feel 
that, though his wife, she w<as not of his kind. A woman, more 
especially a clever one, can sting bitterly .any man -with whom 
she has near relations. Though, perhaps, more cssenti.ally a 
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•jvomau’s faculty, many men have it, and God help the voman 
•who is tied to one, so that she can but endure his bitter prac- 
tice. That ceaseless gibing that never misses a blot, that never 
lets the ■wound heal. I have seen -women tied to the stahe for 
life, to -n-hom the fire and torture of the Lidian would have 
seemed cluld’s play. They bear it well, too, mostly, but-you can 
read their stoiy in their faces. It leaves lines, the nervous 
mouth and startled eye are an easy book to the phj'siognomist. 

If ever woman bitterly repented “a golden marriage” (in the 
present English sense of the term) Belle did. A month of that 
marriage of pique had sho-wn her that the^apple she hardly even 
coveted, was verily of the Dead Sea kind. She strung herself 
to mK)t its bitterness and ashes. She had early -n-rapped herself 
in the armour of cool, cutting sarc-asm. It had served her well 
in many a hard fight as Miss Brabazon, though I rather doubt 
whether it was doing her quite such good service now. 

I am afraid Belle’s principles were not strong. She feared 
ostracism, perhaps, yet might have even dared that ; but she 
thought, as women do sometimes think, more of her lover than 
herself — far higher of him, probably, than he deserved. Shu 
never pictured his tiring of her, but she thought deeply of his 
broken life that would be under such circumstances, of how his 
home and friends would be closed to him, and with her woman’s 
■wit she read Charlie Bepton right. He would never abandon 
her, but he would feel these things sorely. No, better face the 
fate she had made for herself, than suffer such agony as that — 
to live to feel she was like a mill-stone roimd the neck of the 
man she loved. 

Bartley sat sullen and brooding for some minutes before he 
again spoke. 

“ And you think, of course, your fine friends -will cherish and 
be fond of you always ; especially if they should find that you 
can give them no more dinners. I wonder what the/d think 
of you -without a carriage, did you ever try to fancy? Suppose 
you had no more opera boxes, had to wear cottons instead of 
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silks, had to sell your bracelets, and think twice about buying a 
ribbon. IIow then about your swell acquaintances T 

“ It would be much, I fanqr, as you suppose. I know the 
world pretty well, and am quite aware that acquaintances are 
not friends. I know that I have not made any of the latter. 
It’s not my nature to do so. People whom you have turned 
upon sharply and spared not, instead of bending to their im- 
periousness, meanness, or whatever it maybe, don’t forget when 
their turn comes. No, I quite agree with you on that point ; 
but do you suppose your friends are much more to be depended 
on 1 ” 

“I don’t know, but you’ll devilish soon have a chance of 
•teeing." 

“ IVliat do you mean ? what is the matter! ’’ 

“Matter, not much. Simply this— ruin. Before a month is 
over, you’ll have neither a carriage nor a silver fork to your 
moutli. Neither a house nor servants. You’ll be living in 
lodgings with a maid of all work to attend upon you. I 
wonder,” he said, bitterly, “whether you can use a needle ! " 

Her countenance was quite unmoved as she replied. 

“And why was I not told of all this before. Such ruin does 
not occur without some omens and forebodings. Could we not 
have reduced our establishment and made some retrenchment 
to meet this blow!’’ 

“Yes, you looked like retrenchment; no, you’ll be kind 
enough to. bear in mind that while I had money you were 
allowed to do as you liked. Now it’s my turn. You’ll have to 
dress in prints and learn something about the art of cooking. 
How nasty your efforts will all be. Did you ever tiy to wash 
your own collars and gimcmcks! I should think half-pence 
were half-pence with that old aunt of yours.” 

“ I don’t say they were not ; but mark me, I was treated as 
a lady, and treated as a lady I will bo stilL If you’ve neither 
servants nor carriages, you can still try to be a gentleman.” 

The bitter accent on the “ try” came home. 
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“ Curse you, mr.dam ! ” Le replied, “I believe you are glad I 
am ruined.” 

“ I had better at ones tell you I shall not remain here, if you 
are not more choice in your Language. Glad ave are ruined 1 
Do you suppose I aui a fooll apparently so, or you \rould have 
made me your confidante long since. If instead of jeering at 
me for spending monej-, you had told me the truth, you u'ould 
have had little cause to complain on that head. As you deli- 
cately obsera-ed just now, I have had before this to do with 
small means. IlTiile I supposed we had money, I spent it. I 
should again— -I am no economist, except by compulsion. Had 
you trusted me, it would have been better for you ; as you did 
not, I'don’t feel myself in fault.” 

Yes, she had the best of it still, ever placing him in the wrong 
— a ciuse on her clever tongue. But the port wine was telling, 
and his losses had stung liim almost to madness. 

“Yes,” he said, fiercelj-, “a fine opportunity for you to return 
to your old friends and your old lover. If you have forgotten 
the pleasant note I received a short time ago, I have not.” 

“ Stop ! ” she cried. He had moved her at last, and brohe 
through the contemptuous coldness she had hitherto preserved. 
“ I told you before I married you thatl did not love you. IlTiat 
was your answer 1 Do j’ou recollect it 1 I do : ‘ that we should 
get on very well, people didn’t care much about sentiment in 
these days;’ and, God help me, I thought so, too; you 
took very good care that no sentiment should intrude upon our 
wedded life. TThen you read that letter to me the other morn- 
ing, you refused to let me see it. I told you you were wrong. 
Do you think a husband that cared for his wife would take it 
as you didl From that day to this he has never entered your 
doors, or except b}' merest accident have I ever seen him. I 
tell you now as I told you then, you are on dangerous ground. 
Take warning, I am not one of those natures that bear much. 
MTiere you never confided, be careful how you suspect lightly.” 

Belle was taking high ground, with what justice the reader 
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may determine ; for my part, I should say the case hardly jus- 
tified it ; but most rvoinen -would have, I fancy, done the same. 

A multored execration and another bumper of port "was 
Ilartloy’s immediate rejoinder. 

“ No,” he at last said sullenly ; “ I was a fool to marry you, 
I know— they told me so at the time — I’m broke; it’s a fine 
opportunity for you to leave me, and stay -u-hero you may sec 
more of him.” 

Belle rose. “ I -will not subject myself to further insults ; 
■whether I could have proved a true wife to you in your troubles 
•or no, is a question that j:ou have ctddently already decided in 
the negative. I think I should have tried— jmu have deter- 
mined apparently I shrill not. I'licro is no more to be said. 
Gond-night,” and slie moved towards the door, 

lie sprang up and intercepted her. 

“ No, madam ; wo don’t part thus !” His brutal natvue was 
now thoroughly aroused, and past control. “ By G— , you are 
my wife, and it’s getting time you knew it ! You’ll sit up till I 
please you to go to bed. I’ve not half said my say out yet.” 

“Better wait then till you are more fitted to express your 
ideas in decent language.” 

lie stepped forward, and ere she could avoid him, struck her 
heavily on the cheek with his open hand. 

Belle reeled slightly from the blow ; but not a cry escaped her. 

“ Coward !” she hissed, between her teeth ; as she jumped 
back promptly, and laid her hand on the bell. 

Half-cowed, he shrank back ; but still stood between her and 
the door. He hadnever ventured this length yet. 

■ Belle rang. 

“ A bed-room candle, immediately !” she said, as the sen-ant 
appeared ; and till his return, she stood with her hand on the 
bell. Advancing, she took it from the man’s hand, and swept 
from the room. 

Bartley said never a w-ord ; a muttered execration on the 
servant, and he resumed his seat. Pleasant thoughts they were 
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to 1)0 left alone with. He thought over hi.s coming failure, and 
wondered where he would ho tliLs time nc.\t year. Then ho 
thought over the quarrel vrdth his wife. He wished, now, he 
had not struck her— curse her! Why did she anger him? 
Then he wondered whether, if he had told her all, she would 
have been difl'crent and tried to help him ? bah ! what did 
women know of such things? Was not their vocation to spend 
money, while their husbands made it? Yes ; confound that 
blow ! Nice story for liis wife to take to her friends. Then he 
fell to wondcringwhat she would do. S5hc had the best of him 
alwaj's— more than ever now. Then soda-brandy, obHnon, and 
bed occurred to him, and he rang. 

A quick car might have detected the .slam of the street door, 
as he did so. Clo.scly veiled, and eanying a small travelling- 
bag in her hand. Belle stepped out into the night, .and left her 
husband’s roof. 

H.alf .an hour afterw.ards, in an adv.anccd state tow.ards the 
oblivion ho craved for, Bartley sought his drcs.sing-ronm. A 
note l.ay on the t.ablc ; but failed to c.atch an eye pa.st any- 
thing nearly but the madtiplication of candles. It mattered 
little, though it was no sedative for him when ho mastered its 
contents nest morning. 

“ You can scarcely suppose,” it ran, “after what h.^s taken 
place, that I should remain tmder your roof. If your circum- 
stances are such as you represent them, it may be necessary 
that we communicate on bTisincss matters ; personally, I trust 
we shall never meet again. I shall therefore send an address, 
at which a letter m.ay reach me, to your solicitors.” 

abs may be supposed, there was considerable confusion in the 
house next morning, when it w.as discovered that Belle had 
departed— no one knew whither. Bartley, after some few in- 
quiries, betook himseK to the City, and left his household to 
wonder and conjecture as they might. 
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Forty-eiglit Fours afterwards, or less, it was town talk TFo 
Thennopolium knew all akout it. 

“Only wonder Itepton’s-been so long about it!” said old 
Cairibosli, most notorious of quidnuncs at that venerable insti- 
tution. “In my time, we lost or won our battles quicker. 
Troy seems to have been revived in Sebastopol but Charlie 
Eeptou’s not the fonn of Paris.” 

Some juvenile member, stiU young enough to have some 
regard for veracitj* in his scandal, ventured to enquire par- 
ticulars. “Cleverly planned, sir. Met him at Waterloo 
Station, in time to catch the night mail for Havre. Bartley 
went to Southampton by special next morning, like a fool— 
came to his senses, and returned to consult his larvj'er ; not the 
sort of man to fight about it ; besides those da}’s are over. 
When our wives leave us now-a-days, we treat it as a little 
legal difficulty. Queer mew .to take— sensible perhaps. Such 
women arc hardly worth being shot at for.” 

Poor Jfrs. Inglomere seemed most to be pitied ; when she 
heard the news she took to sal volatile, and her maid had a 
hard time of it for three days. As far as it was in her weak 
nature to care for any one, she had cared for Eepton. She was 
like a child over its lost siigar-plums. 


CHAPTEB XXXIV. 

THE EIGHTEENTH OF JUNE, ’SJ. 

Just forty years ago, the British Army lay waiting for daylight 
on the memorable ridge that lies between Hougomont and La 
Hayo Sainte. On their wet cheerless bivouacs, the Waterloo 
men shivered away the night, Imowing that the morrow would 
SCO the great struggle of years brought to a final issue. It was 
the evening before 

“ That great day of milling when Wood lay in lalics, 

"When kings held the bottle and Europe the slakes. 
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Napoleon versus 'Wellington. The Champion of Luroiic 
against the Champion of the Peninsula— stake, iiulepcndcnco 
of Europe and the belt of the uiuYerse. A great light, a close 
thing ] but the Dulce won. 

We are once more amongst the bell tents of the Crimean 
army, as tliey glisten in tlio light of the setting sun. That 
luminary descending in gorgeous splendour, Hashes his dying 
rays over the plateau before Sebastopol, 

There is another biggish light of the same land due here the 
morro\v^s morn; but the British and French armies this time 
stand side by side. ‘‘In the multitude of counsellors is safety/' 
saith the Psalmist. “ la the multitude of counsellors is weak- 
ness,^' quoth the practical soldier of ■ the nineteenth century. 
Better one ordinary man who plays his own game than half-a- 
dozen clever ones, who play a game of combination. Give me 
the man who plays liis own hand, and I'll back him against 
him who plays under advice, at Pacing, War, or Ecarte. 

Tliink of Clive, who after calling his captains together, and 
listening to their opinion of uot lighting, determined he would 
— wnning Plassey and India as the result of his resolution. 

High went the shells ; deep boomed the guns, and evcr}'body 
in that vast array felt that Sebastopol's hour had come. Tlmt 
the Eussians meant fighting it out, and stubboimly too, nobody 
'doubted ; but of course if the allies were to “ go in" they’d get 
in, though some might not live to sec it. The Eussians had 
sho^vn too often how they could, and would figlit, to leave much 
doubt about its being a stiffish task that the allies had set 
themselves ; but of course if they did fairly assault, they w’ould 
be successful. 

The dying sunlight flashes on the bayonets, as the various 
covering parties wend their way to their , several raidezvouSj 
looking like so many glittering snakes as tliey wind up and 
dorni the sides of the ravines. Very diflerent from that cold 
drizzling rain of forty years ago, in which the Waterloo men 
passed the night before their deed of “ derring do." 
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Everybody knew tliat the assault would take place at day- 
break. Indeed, so well was it known, that I could fancy the 
Eussian General Ordens for tbe day, concluding some bow in 
tills way : “ Soldiers, the enemy will assault at daybreak, on 
the signal of three rockets from the French right. The 
Emperor has no doubt of their repulse. The Czar places im- 
plicit reliance on liis children, and already congratulates them 
on the results of their unshrinking valour and steadfast fidelity. 
Tlicro will be deaths to deplore ; but regi-ct for the fallen will 
be .softened by their glorious end.’’ 

The officers break intoTitllc knots as they arrive at the Divi- 
•■-ional Parade ground, and talk cheerily over the morrow’s work 
wliich is to end all this dreary trench duty. Every one knows 
there arc many who have already seen their last sunset j but 
nobody fancies he will be included in the list of lolled, or badly 
wounded, 

" Hope rc^ts eternal in the human breast.” 

IVell it is so, or not only would men, like Falstaff, have “ no 
stomach for fighting,” but would succumb to those far fiercer 
battles of ordinary life, compared to which Inkermanns, Sol- 
ferinos and Sadowas arc but child’s play. 

.Tones’s play was d— d, docs it follow that mine should not 
succeed 1 'Thompson h.as lost his last shilling in speculation ; 
but mine arc more surely based than Ins. Young Henderson 
went down, riddled at Inkcrmann ; but his cousin got the 
brevet and a C.B. I don’t know whether being killed clean in 
the game of war, is not preferable to being utterly ruined in 
the game of commerce. You .arc sp.ared aU anxietj' about 
beginning .again. You have thrown deuce, ace, and there’s an 
end of it. Your commercial m.an m.ay throw out to the end of 
the chapter. 

St.ay, let us listen to what some of our friends have to s.ay on 
the subject. 

“ It will bo hottish work to-morrow morning,” said Herries, 
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“ howe%'er, it’s a tiling we’d have been ghid to compromiio a 
week’s trenches for, any time these six months.” 

“ Of course,” rejoined Crumbs, “ and think of ‘ the loot.’ 
Shouldn’t wonder, Jack, my boy, if I found enough spoons 
inside there to rig our mess up with, regular Eussian fiddle 
pattern, till some body goes ‘a mucker’ at loo.” 

“More lacks that half-pence, j-oung’un, about getting in 
there,” and Jack Travers jerked his head in the direction of the 
city. “Do you recollect a remark of poor Delprd-’s, Herries? 
I don’t know what brings it into my head now. It was when 
we were quartered at Milton. We were sitting round the mess- 
table talking about the sensation of first being under fire. 
Delprfi was the only one of us at that time who had ever 
undergone his baptism in that respect, somewhere in India, you 
know ; well, we appealed to him on the subject. Do you recol- 
lect his ansu’er 1” 

“ No, though I recollect something of the talk. What was 
it?” 

“I remember it well. ‘Being shot at,’ he said, ‘is disagree- 
able ; so is standing a cracker on the favourite as he dies away 
at the half distance. For choice, I think I’d prefer the former, 
there’s no row you see with your friends afterwards.’ ’’ 

“He’s right,” laughed Crumbs. “It’s something the sensa- 
tion of having to defend a heavy pool at ‘unlimited loo,’ with 
nothing in your hand.” 

“Fall in men,” suddenly cried Henies, as the Colonel com- 
manding approached. 

“MTio commands the — th trench guard?” inquired the 
Colonel. 

“I do, sir,” said Herrics. 

“ Very well, you know the ground, no doubt. YouE occupy 
and hold the right of the fourth parallel till daybreak, when 
you wiU receive further orders. In the event of not getting 
such orders for some little time after the assault has commenced, 
keep your rifles going on the embrasures of the Eedan.” 
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Uenies touthod Ill's cap, and moved his party off. They 
ivoiind tiicir svay down the ravine, almost paved with the shot 
and slioll tliat had fallen in it from the Eussian batteries since 
tiie siege commenced, and in something under an hour had 
reached their destination. Hcnies sent out his sentries in 
■skirmishing order over the parapets, and observed, 

“ You go round them, .Jack, to begin with, and see they are 
all in their proper places.” 

‘‘ All riglit,” and .Tack jumped over the parapet. It was a 
liright, moonlight night, and withdrawing a sentry a little here, 
pu-Jiing one a little forward tliere. Jack pursued his way. 
Cracl: went three or four rifles as he came to his extreme left ; 
he liiuried on, and found that a slight colh'.sion had taken place 
between the sentries that connected with hLs own and two or 
three inquisitive Eussian sharp-shooters, who had crept up to 
the crest of the hill. A smartyoung non-commissioned officer 
was carried past Jack, as he made liis way back to the trench, 
a \ictim to the sharpshooter’s bullet ; but his comrades expressed 
groat eelf-gratulation in tliat “they had tumbled the Eooshian 
down the hill also.” 

All night long the whizz and roar of the shells was incessant. 
The .sky seemed alive %vith meteors, as the allies persistently 
rained on the devoted city a ceaseless stonn of iron. The ex- 
citement w.as intense, and with high-strung nerves, Jack, Hcr- 
ries, Eoll.s, (fee., awaited the first streaks of dawn. IVith the 
earliest tinge of grey the sentries were withdrawn, and all now 
.anxiously awaited d.aybreak. Notliing is he.ird yet but the 
constant boom .and whistle of the sheU.s. Suddenly the sharp 
rattle of musketry and a rocket from the right announce that 
the French have opened the b.all at the Mahakoff. A hill inter- 
venes between the groimd occupied by the — th .and the French 
attack ; they can see nothing. The roar of the big guns is now 
accompanied by the incess<ant crash of muskotrja Suddenly, a 
stir is seen in the advanced trenches of the right attack. Dark 
masses of men and the duU gleam of b.ayonets can be plainly 
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discerned tlirongli the grej' of the morning with a race gla. s. 
iVn opaque column gathers outside the parapet. 

“By Jove! what a handful,’'’ exclaimed Travers. “Blazo 
away, men, at the embrasures of the Eedan.” 

There go the scaling ladders. A figure rushes to the front 
waving a sword, and away go the stormers, poor Sir John 
Campbell leading them. They rush on, and are lost over tl;c 
crest of the hiU. 

“ There go the supports,” said Jack, as another mass slowly 
forms outside the parapet. Crash go the flank batteries of the 
Ilcdan, and a storm of grape cuts up thc'ground in front of the 
forming column. 

“ ifire at the flank batteries,” shouted Herries. “'Vi’atch the 
flash of the gun, and aim at that.” 

The smoke now almost concealed the wodc ; the trench is a 
blaze of musketrj", and the fierceness with which the grape and 
shot whistle about it, shows that the Russians endeavour to 
reciprocate its attentions. 

The smoke lifts ; clear against the sky, standing on the I'ara- 
pet of the salient angle of the Eedan, is the figure of a man. 
He is a Russian evidently, and is firing rifles at the assaulting 
party, as fast as his comrades can hand them to him. Good 
God, they have not got in yet, or he could not be there. More 
than a hundred rifles are aimed at him. He bears a charmed 
life, and continues to fire rapidly from his exposed por- 
tion. Ah, he is hit at last, he throws his arms wildly in 
che air, and falls backwards amongst his comrades in the 
interior of the work. How some half-dozen red-coats are 
seen running back to the trendi, one falls before he reaches 
it, another, and then another. A dozen more come struggling 
back. 

“ They are come for more ladders,” exclaim Jack and Herries, 
simultaneously. 

The fire gradually slackens, the supports have thrown out 
skirmishers, the grape cuts the ground all around them, three 
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or four roll over never to rise again, tlie skirmisliers retire still 
rapidly dropping. The truth flashes across Herries. 

“ We are heat back !” he exclaimed, “ and the skirmishers are 
covering the retreat.” 

^ What the devil's all this T cried Jack, as the sharp, con- 
tinuous rattle of musketry on the left fell upon their ears. 

“It is Eyre's brigade, who have taken the cemetery, and 
penetrated the suburbs ; they can go no further ; to advance is 
destruction, the French are beaten back at the MalakofF, the 
English at the Eedan. Eetreat is impossible. It is broad day- 
light now, and' they would be mowed down by the batteries ; 
there is nothing for it but to remain there till nightfall, passing 
the day in incessant skirmishing with the enemy, jealous as ever 
of losing a few yards of ground,” 

Extraordinary is the lull that seems to take place by eleven 
A.M., the furious cannonade that has been maintained mthout 
intermission for forty-eight hours by the allies has utterly died 
away. The savage storm of shot, shell, and canister, so pro- 
fusely lavished by the Russians some two or three hours ago, 
has entirely subsided. It is a glorious summer day. An oc- 
casional random shot from either side is all that remains of the 
tempest of the morning. It reminds one of a “white squall” 
in the deceitful Mediterranean, with its hereafter of bright sun- 
shine, blue, dancing waters, and low rumblings, to that which 
had anon been a seething cauldron of foam'neath a sky as black 
as Erebus ; and to keep up the metaphor, the sun pours down 
his burning rays on those poor, spHntered fragments of the 
m’eck. 

The stretchers have been busy this morning, and their canvas 
is stained blood red in proof of their industry ; but yet the eye 
may see many a scarlet clad warrior lying out in the open who 
has dropped in his tracks like the stricken deer. Some of these 
figures move from time to time uneasily, others lie motionless 
in the grim foreground of that picture ; and the sun shines 
bright, and the wearied trench guards sleep. No birds sing 

27—2 
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giiial position ; tired from tlie excitement of the assault, men 
and officers dozed away the mid-day hours. Towards the after- 
noon, race glasses and telescopes were busy on those little scar- 
let heaps, that lay between the Eedan and the advanced trench 
of the right attack ; speculating on which were still alive, a 
deduction only to be drawn by closely observing whether any 
of them moved. At last, great interest was attracted to a 
couple of gabions that were simultaneously thrown over the 
latter trench, immediately followed by a couple of scarlet uni- 
forms. Pushing a gabion before him, each man, slowly on 
hands and knees, crept in the direction of one of the little 
red heaps to seo if he 'could render any assistance to a 
wounded comrade. The first two or three they came to, were 
evidently bej'ond human help. Emboldened by the leniency 
of the Eussians, they pushed further forward, and one, at 
Last, had evidently found some one alive ; the little red heap 
was seen to move, and doubtless gulped eagerly from the can- 
teen that was held to him. Here a good-natured shot or two 
from the Eedan warned against further advance, and leaving 
his gabion to protect his wounded comrade, the man ran back 
to his trench, which he reached unharmed, as did also his 
rather loss venturesome companion. The Russians having 
abstained from firing on them, or the probabilities are, they 
also would have been among the little red heaps on the open 
plateau. 

They knew something of the courtesies of war, those ene- 
mies of ours, and could do a chivalrous thing at times. We 
arc told great stories of their misdeeds among our wounded 
at Inkermann ; but men, especially uneducated men, are hard 
to hold when their blood is up, when the tigerish thirst to lull 
has entered their soul ; and I fancy, after the Alma, or rather 
at the finish of that battle, our gallant friends the Zouaves 
behaved very little better. And now rumours fly about as to 
the I6sses of the morningi It is said (alas ! too truly,) Sir 
John Campbell is killed at the head of the stormers. That 
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Ejtc’s Brigade Las lost fearfullj* down in the cemoterj’ below, 
and cannot yet extricate itself. That more than tvro tliou- 
sand men and a Lundred officers arc hors dc comhal, (rumour 
nlw.iys exaggerates). That the assault will be renewed at day- 
Iweak to-morrow. These, and other far more improbable stories, 
travel through the trenches. 

Yerj- late is it before the order comes to withdraw ; both 
the old and relieving covering parties having been kept to 
cover the retreat of that part of Eyre’s brigade which has 
penetrated the suburbs of the town. 

At last the welcome order comes, and Herries gives the word 
to retire. Slowiy passing through the ifiaze of trenches, and 
scorning the delusive safety held forth by an enfiladed boyeau, 
Herries led his party across the open. It was a bright, moon- 
light night. Just before they reach the second parallel, fizz, 
whizz, whirr, whirr, ju.=t like the wliirl of a fiOck of sparrows, a 
dheharge of grape sweeps across them. One man dro]>s de.-'d, 
two or three stumble forward, and then pitch over on their 
faces. Among the latter is Jack Travers. Quick a.s thought, 
they are picked up by their comrades, and carried into the 
second parallel 

*■ Good God, Jack ! are you much hurtl'’ cries young Bolls. 

A low moan was the only response. 

“ Bim back. Crumbs, and hurry the doctor forward, he is only 
just in the rear there,” cried Herries. 

Young Bolls dashed back bust p.tce, and within five minutes 
re turned with the surgeon. 

Travers was lying on the ground, with his jacket throini 
open, Herries supporting his head, his eyes closed, a slight 
bloody froth oozing from his lips. 

The doctor bent overliim. Quickas thought the keen surgi- 
cal scissors rip open the flannel shirt, and the doctor's ej'es peer 
over that heavj'-looking bruise, from the centre of which the 
blood slowly trickles. It is but for a minute. For a second or 
two his fingers linger on the prostrate man’s puL=e. 
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“A stretcher here, quick!” lie cried. “Lift Ids head, 
IIciTios ; ivhile I force a little brandy between his teeth. There, 
that's so, now lift 1dm on the stretcher and get him up to camp 
as quick a,s you can.” 

“He’s very badly hurt?” said Hcrrics, interrogatively, as 
some of tlie soldicr-s boro their captain campwards. “Is it 
likely to be fatal 1” 

“ It’s no use over mincing matters out here. Poor Travers, 
I should tldnk, will never speak again. It’s doubtful whether 
ho will live even to reach the camp— impossible he can last tOl 
daybreak to-morrow. 3 Iyown opinion is that he will not be 
com cions again, though some two or three hours may elapse 
beh;rc life absolutely ceases.” 

Sadly they bore 1 dm to his tent, and laid 1 dm on his own bed. 
Herries, the Doctor, and Rolls watched by him to the last, but 
the Doctor was only too accurate in his view of the case. Poor 
Jack never spoke again. He Jay for some throe hours, a very 
low moaning and faint pulsation alone marked that ho yet lived. 
At the end of that time, a slight fluttering of the half-closed 
cj'clids, a few nervous twitcldngs of the muscles of the mouth, 
and all was over. Poor .lack Travers’ course was nin. The 
warm pulses of life were stopped in their prime— henceforth 

“ Shall nought his quiet cumher.” 

Tlie golden bowl is broken. Love’s young dream lies shat- 
tered. Poor .Tack sleeps with thousands of others, in front of 
the famous fortress whose siege will be the talk of future ages. 

** Thor liaTO lifted him up and Iiis licad sinks awnv, 

And liis face showetU bleak in tbc moonlight and grey- 
Leave him now where he lieth, for oh, never moro 
Will he kneel at an altar or stand on a door ; 

Could hb bride gaze upon him.’* 
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CHAPTER XXX\". 

BKE-VKIXG THE XJnV?. 

Steange rninours arc rife abowt town this sunshiny morning : 
— Sdiastoi^ol is taken. Xo, the allies have got the Flagstafi 
baltery, bnt not the remainder of the place. 

“ Know it for a fact, .'^ir,” s.ays old C.irribosh at the Tliemio- 
pciliuin. “ I'fct Jennings on my svay through the Park, he had 
been at the AVar Office.” 

*• There has been a big fight, and our people were licke'd,” 
s.ay.5 young Tliistlcton (lie hates C.arribo.<h and always contradict,s 
liim oh principle). “The French have had to abandon their 
trenohos and fall back on Kamiesch. Hang your AA'ar Office 
infonnation, I have just come back from the rjty. They l:now 
what’s going on a dovDish de.al earlier than your AVar Office 
people do. Funds dropping like a barometer before a cyclone, 
everybody looking as glum as a JlcOiodist preacher who don’t 
take. Bartley's shutters up by the way. Stopiicd pajunent 
yesterday. Kobody much suriiriscd, he’s been on the go thc.so 
last three months."’ 

People wandered up and do\n). Hc.ard the news from the 
Crimeal was in every one’s mouth. Th.at a severe battle had 
taken place seemed certain. That the Allies had had the worst 
of it was the impression, as the day wore on. In the afternoon 
indistinct nimours of a he.avy loss to the English were current, 
and the rush for the evening papers was great in consequence. 

Tom Lrttlereek w.as restless and uneasy that morning. The 
report of Belle’s elopement (only some three or four days before) 
had troubled him greatly. He liked both her and Charlie 
Repton much, and he knew the misery that such a step must 
ent.ail. He did not moralize in the least on the subject ; simply 
two people be w.as very fond of bad come to grief. Despite all 
inquiries, be could make out nothing. Belle bad left her bus- 
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Land’s lionsc, and gone no one knew whither. Eepton had been 
seen in town even the day after Belle’s flight, but had now left. 
Such was all the information a call at Rcpton’s rooms and cross- 
examination of his sor\*ants afforded. 

“Bad business, I am afnaid,” said Tom, as he sat at breakfast 
with his wife in their sunshiny little house in Pimlico. “ I can’t 
make it out. I still hope that though Belle has left her husband. 
Charlie may have nothing to do with it.” 

Laura was not an uncharitable woman by .my means, but she 
would have been hardly true to her sex had she adopted any 
•other opinion tlian the one she held. 

“I wish I could thiiifcsO,”shc replied, “but you know all we 
Stiw at Folkestone, and in London afterwards. I fear there is 
no hope tlmt she has not gone off with him. Poor Charlie 1 
how foolish, how verj' foolish ! ” 

Yes, woman like, her pity was for him, not for the supposed 
■partner of his guilt, though the punishment ■\vould fall far 
hc<avicr on her than her companion. 

“ Laura, Laum, bo a little more charitable. Let \is hope for 
the best till we got proof to the contrary, at all events.” 

“ I can’t help it, Tom, I can’t indeed ; I know it’s -wrong, but 
I Kin’t think otherwise. I don’t wish to judge Bello hardly, 
but it was her fault. I think I am sorry for her, but I 
know I am for Charlie ; I trust you may be right, and that 
they .are not together ; but I don’t believe it.” 

Laura m.ay seem harsh in her views ; but once lot a woman 
sit in judgment on a sister’s dclmqucncics, and I fear impartial 
justice is seldom administered. She had spoken the truth. She 
was sorry for Belle, yet felt no patience with her, and persisted 
in looking on Eepton as a ■victim. Society hardly judges such 
cases fairly, and metes out ■uneven punishment to the trans- 
gressors. The temptation comes as often from one side as the 
other. lYomcn run away with men quite as often as men run 
away with women; but most assuredly the social punishment 
is by no means even. 
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“ 'Well, I must be ofl/’ said Tom. “ I am too restless to u (>rl: 
tliis mornin". Look out for me about two, little woman, and 
I’ll come and tell you the news of tlie day.” 

“Do come Lome to lunch, and we’ll walk down and call on 
Lrcezic Laugtou afterwards. I haven’t seen her this week.” 

“ It’s a bargain,” said Tom, as he took his departure. 

Tom avended his way towards the Temple, there to have a 
talk udtli some literary confreres. The rumour of Crimean 
news met his ear ere he had crossed St. James’ Park. In the 
Strand ho met one of those ubiquitous persons, who having no 
business of their own are quite au fait with cvciy one’s else. 
From liim ho learnt that Bartley had -suspended payment. 
This took Tom very much aback. City gosiip was a thing that 
did not' fall much in his way. Few peoidc were much better 
up in the talk of the town, literary, sporting, scandalous, or 
theatrical, than ho was ; but he seldom hear.d anything more 
than the jiapcrs told him of the great moncy-maldng hive 
round Thrcadncedlc Street. 

Ho walked on, pondering on this. It made matter.-! .still 
worse, he thought. Tliat a woman should leave licr husband 
on the threshold of his trouble seemed to him monstrous. His 
faith in Belle began to be shaken, and it was with a much per- 
turbed mind that he turned in under the low Temple archway. 

Once there, and in the rooms of one of his friends, ho found 
the Crimean news the all-absorbing topic. ITliat was realh* 
the result of the battle that had taken place? That it had 
been disastrous to the allic.s no one doubted. Before Tom. 
wended his way home again, he had so far got at the tndh of 
it, that he had ascertained there had been an assault on the 
town which had been heavily repulsed. 

He had hardly opened his door when Laura, with her eyes 
full of tears, rushed to meet him. 

“ Oh, Tom, here’s such a shocking telegram just come for 
you. I opened it. There h.as been a dreadful battle in the 
Crhnea, and poor Jack Travers is killed.” 
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“Good God! "^Microisitr 

“ Here, de.ir. How terrible for poor Breezie.” 

Tom looked at tbc telegram. It was from Langton, and ran 
as follo^vs ; 

“Assaulted on the eiglitccntb— beaten back with great loss 
— poor Travers killed — pray break it to Breezie. Have tele- 
graphed also to Belle Bartley. All particulars by mad.'’ 

Grim things these telegrams, the}’’ seem to di.sposo of a life in 
three words— aye, of hundreds, “ Groat loss,” are two ominous 
■words to receive by those fat.al udres. 

“ Oh, Tom,” sobbed Laura, “ ■what is to bo done i Shall you 
go down to Breezie this afternoon I” 

“Yes, my darling, and you will have to go with mo. It wdl 
bo harder ■work for you than me, Laura. You will have to 
f)roak tlus to licr. No man fcan tell it so well as a ■woman. 
Don't think, wife mine, that I don’t know how painful a task I 
am setting you. I would spare it you if I could ; but you 
must undertake this. Be brave, L.aura. Think what you have 
to undergo compared to her, poor girl. Don’t cry.” 

“ I can’t help it. No, Tom, I ■^vill bo quiet directly,” said 
Laura, in an hysterical manner, highly contradictory of the 
implied promise. “No, don’t say anything more to me. Yes, 

I know I must do it ; but oh, I do so dread it 1 ” 

“ AVell, you may sit down quietly now. "We won’t start for 
half an hour ; but recollect it must be done, and soon. Poor 
Breezie must not bo left to he.ar this by chance.” 

“ It will bo terrible,” said Laur.a, as about an hour aftcru'ards 
they approached Langton’s house. “ You don’t know how she 
loved him.” 

Tom knocked. . 

“I shall call for you again in an hour. You will want all 
your self-command, recollect. For her sake, poor girl, keep as 
coUectod as you c.an.” 
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“I will do my best,” said Laura, aritb a ncrs'ous tremor of 
tbe lip ns the door opened. 

Breezio received her cordially. “ I am so glad to see you, 
Laura. Do take your bonnet off at once. I have seen no one 
all the weclc, and w.as just thinking I would trot up and have 
some te.a with you. Now I will give you some, and you shall 
take me home to dinner, if you will be that charitable to a 
lonely young lady.” 

“ Of course, I will, de.ar,” Sc-iid Laura, inw.ardly hoping she 
might. ” Tom is to call for me presently, and we will bear you 
off with us.” 

“There, get into that arm-ch.air then, .and wc’U have .a 
quiet chat till he comes. The Crimean mail is not in yet, 
isitr- 

“No,”s.aid Laura, aa-erting her face, “I think not,” and her 
he.art sank within her. v 

“ I was in hopes you came to herald letters from Jack and 
pap.a. I always look upon you as the harbinger of good news, 
since you were the first to tell me of Jack’s promotion.” 

Laura gave a gre.at gulp, and s.aid nervously, “There are 
nmiours, Breezie, of a great battle in the Crime.'i, though no 
one knows as yet quite what has happened.” 

The girl rose, walked aeross the room, and knelt at Laura’s 
feet. She gazed steadily into her face for a moment, and 
exclaimed : 

“MTi.at is it, let me hear? I have a right to know. I can 
see it in your face. TVhat have you heard? Is he wounded? 
In pity’s sake, spe.ak ! I can see you have bad hews to tell me. 
Laura Lj’ttlereck, wh.at have yon he.ard?” and she grasped 
Laura’s wrist almost fiercely in her excitement. 

“There has been a dreadful battle, Breezie, de.av,” replied 
Laura, spe.aking Last and nervously, “a gre.at many are Idllcd 
and wounded. Your father is safe, but poor Jack’s regiment 
has suffered severely.” 

“ Poor Jack ! j'ou have heard from my father, and I have not. 
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I Boc it all now ! oli, God help me, ho is dead !” and she 
dropped her head into Laura’s lap, and lay motionless. 

For a few seconds Laura did not move. Twice she essayed 
to speak, but the words woidd not come, at last she faltered 
forth, “ Breezie, listen to me,” but the girl lay motionless across 
her lap. At last she raised her head, it dropped heavily across 
her arm, and then Laura saw that she had fainted. With some 
little difliculty she got her across to the sofa, and rang the bell. 
A maid servant appeared. They bathed her temples, dashed 
cold water in her face, and in a few minutes she gave signs of 
returning consciousnes.s. She opened her eyes, looked at Laura 
for a minute, and theh''closed them again. A shiver ran 
through her frame, and she seemed like one stricken to death. 

“ We must got her to bed,” said Laura, “ and you must find a 
room for mo. I shall stay here to night. I don’t think a 
doctor would be any use, .at all events at present. She has 
heard bad news from the Crimea.” 

Tlioy got her up to her room, and imdressod her. Sho s.aid 
nothing j but once or twice looked into Laur.a's face avitli such 
a piteous expression of misery, that Laura was unable to restrain 
licr tears. 

Apparently she re.'id it aright, for with a low wailing cry she 
turned her face aw.ay. There she liiy for more than an hour, so 
still, she might almost have been a corpse. Her rich brown 
hair tumbled in confusion over the pillow ; her eyes fixed with 
a stony stare, painful to look upon, wliile nothing but a nervous 
trembling .about the mouth betokened consciousness.. At the 
end of Ih.at time, Laura felt her wrist feebly grasped, the pale 
wan lips moved .anxiously, and the large brown eyes looked, oh, 
so eagerly into her orvn. She le.ant over the bed, and caught 
the faint whisper. 

“Wounded badly; ah, yes! but not dead! in mercy’s s.ake 
say so !” 

Laura hesitated. Sho felt her face told .all. She saw the 
eager glance die out of the eyes, as she gently shook her head. 
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Once more tlio low err brolce from the pale lips — the wail of a 
heart nigh breaking, the plaint of a spirit face to face with its 
niisorj". 

Laura sat for a few minutes ; then wiping the drops from 
her own tear-stained cheeks, glided from the room. 

“AYait at the door,” she said to the maid. “You saymy 
husband is below ; I shall be back in five minutes.” 

She found Tom in the little drauing-room. 

“Well,” he said, “how does she bear it?” 

“ It’s avrctched to see her. I am afraid I broke it very badly ; 
but the truth is, she read it all in my face at a glance. She 
has only spoken once since, and that was to ask if there avas no 
hope. I thought it best to give her none. It seemed moro 
mercifnl to say ‘ Ho’ at once, than hold out false hopes. I 
hardly Imow what to do with h^-. If she would only cry ; 
but she has never shed a tear since the knc\y it I don't tliink 
a doctor wopld bo any use, do you 

“Ho ; not at present. You can't leave her, of cour.se? ” 

“ Ho. I shall .stop here all night. You had better go homo 
and send Lizzie uith .some things for me. If I can, to-morrow, 
I shall bring her home with me.” 

“ Quite right I shall come up again after dinner, to sec if 
I can be of any use to you. You must stay with her, poor girl ! 
for the present ; but the sooner we c.an get her away the better. 
Goodbj'e.” 

YrhonToin returned that evening, poor Breezie was delirious, 
and it was high time for a doctor. Laura did not return home 
for three weeks, and then she was accompanied by a p.ilo, 
ghostly-looking girl, whose big brown eyes seemed ever gazing 
far away into the memories of the past Those that knew her 
in her brightness, would hardly have recognised Breezie Lang- 
ton, as, dressed in the deepest mourning, she sat with a listless 
air in Tom Ljdtlereck’s drawing-room, 

“Breezie, dear,” said Laura, one morning ; some fortnight or 
so after her return home. “ If you feel strong enough, there is 
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a letter from j'our father we want yon to read or listen to. I 
know, darling, it is reopening lire old, terrible grief ; but I tliink 
it will be a comfort to yom "We have told you how he died. 
Will it not be a consolation to you, to know howtnily he loved 
and thought of you to the lastl " 

“ Perhaps, yes but I have never doubted it Laura, if I had, 
I think f too should have died. I am very weak, birt I think I 
can bear tilings better as they are, than ever to have doubted 
ihal /■' 

" And you never need do, Breezie. Your father saw him laid 
in his gi-ave, and Captain Henries took your father over to his 
tent afterwards, and gave him a paper which poor Jack had 
placed in his hands some months before. It is a will, and he 
says there that he leaves everything he has ‘ to her whom I 
look upon already as my dearly-beloved 17116.’ ” , 

Breezie sat motionless. She cared little to know of what slie 
had become the possessor. She felt that she had lost her all. 

“ Tliere is also a letter for you. Should youlilce to have that 
now ? ” 

“ Oh, yes 1 Give me that,” she said, softly ; and the sweet, 
pale face lit up, as she stretched out her Land for it. 

Poor Jack! he was but a good, honest, rattling, straight-for- 
ward fellow— nothing much in him — ^yet had he won such love 
as bettor men have .striven in vain for. Woman is comprehen- 
•sible— Titania and Bottom — Beauty and the Beast, are they not 
true stories 1 How clever women cherish fools, aye, for the 
matter of that, clever men too. I suppose we all seek relaxa- 
tion. Men of talent lovo their wives’ prattle. Women of in- 
tellect their husbands’ babble. 

The girl opened the last letter she was ever to receive from 
liim she had loved so wclL 

“3Ir D.A,iiiiNG Beeezie, 

“ If ever this reach your hands— which I trust it never may 
— I shall be gone. Yes, dearest, shall never live to realize the 
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most clierislied hope of my life — the calling you my -srife. It 
■will be hard for you to bear, love, far harder than forme to die ; 
and yet you have made life so sweet to me, that if it is given 
me to have time to think, I shall die with bitter anguish at not 
seeing your dear face once more. You are far too good for me, 
I can but say against it that I love you so truly. Dearest, if I 
fall, think that my last hope, my last thought, was of thee ; 
that as long as my lips could move they uttered thy name, with 
blessings on it. "What little I have to leave is yours, my wife, 
dearly-loved 'wife, thou^ no marriage ceremony ever passed 
between us. Once more, Breezie, dearest, farewell ! Think of 
me a little as one who, had he been spiJied, would have done 
his best to make you happy. You -nill grieve for me, I know, 
darling'; but trust as I do, that if Heaven wills I shall never see 
you more, though hard to hear, it is for the best. God ever 
bless, and protect thee, and believe me to the last, 

“Ever thine, 

Trateus.’’ 

'• P.S. Your father -will know about my affairs, and it -will bo 
a comfort to me at the last, to think that I have been able to 
leave a little to my darling -wife.” 

A faint smile curved Breezie’s lips as she finished, and the 
tears ran down her cheeks. 

“ Poor Jack,” she murmured, “he did love me, spite of all my 
foolishness. Ho one -will ever love me again like him Never, 

Laura -u-isely said nothing for some time. 

“How, Breezie,” she said at last, “here’s one little bit more 
of news for you. Your father is coming home. Axe you not 
glad ? I shall leave yon to read his letter while I go and see 
what that husband of mine is about,” and Laura trotted off to 
Tom’s sanctum. 

“Ah ! yo'u little sceptic. "Woman who thought there was no 
good left in this world. Unbeliever, maligner, traducer ; I was 
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just coming for you. Sit down, and do pcnanco for your un- 
c;barit.nWones.s,’’ e.vclaiined Tom, .rs she entered Ids room. Lot 
inc liiul you the hardest chair, and ring for the biggest pitdier 
of unsavoury' water. Pc.i3 in your shoes, little iufidel, I insist 
on. For me 


'Tilt high the cup of Samian wine.’ 

JJring mo one, bring me two, bring mo n dozen bottles of 
cl-.amjngne.” 

'■ fily dc.ir Tom 1 ■\\'hat is the matter? tMiat do you mean ?’’ 

•That you ought to be put on bread-and-water for a month, 
for your want of faith in poor I’ellc Bartley. I Lave just got a 
note from her. Slie left her hnsKand bec.auso ho ill-treated her, 
and is now staying with her aunt at Chiswick ; I am as glad as 
if I had won a thousand pounds. Says she has uritten to Cis 
Ijsngton to toll him cvciytljing. Doca not mention Charlie 
I’epton, and i.s evidently in total ignorance of all the scandal 
connected svith her name. Her note to mo is princijrally to 
know when Cis is likely to be home ; there, read it, sceptic, and 
recant,” and in the exuberance of his spirits, Tom hugged his 
wife most aflcctionatcly. 

“ Oh, Tom ! I am so glad. You may c.all me all the names 
you like, now this is so. I own I was afraid it was olhcra-iso." 

“ Afr.aid, you know you never doubted it was." 

“Well,” said Laura, “if I have feared the worst, you can’t 
rejoice more than I do in tliis. How nicely she writc.s, .too, 
about poor Brcezic’s troubles.” 

“Laura, we’ll go and sec her, and make Breezio go svitli us if 
■»vc can. Never thought much of B.»rtley myself.” ' ' 

“ Yes ; when do you c.xpcct Mr. Langton home ?” < 

“Well, ho might be here in a week or so, now. But run 
away, there’s a good woman, fori liavo a lot to do before lunch, 
if po-ssiblc." .y'r 

Laura nodded, and tripped out of the room, lc.aving her hus- 
band to his vocation. 


28 
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CHAPTER XXX^T: 

TEX YEAES AFTEB. 

Ten years Lave passed and gone nearly, since the Eighteenth 
of June, Fifty-five. It is the Monday preceding the Derby, 
and the smoking-room of the Thermopolium is in great force: 
The denizens thereof state their divers opinions -with a con- 
fidence that many of them will find highly fallacious that da}*^ 
week. Several hi^ principled members are looking forward 
to appeasing the most irritable of their creditors out of the 
“little pots” they feel so confident of landing next Wednesday 
afternoon on the breezy Epsom Downs ; others are beseeching 
their fiiends not to miss having at least “a tenner” on such a 
really good thing as— and here the several voices die away to 
mysterious whispers. ^ 

“1 know all about his trial Can’t lose, bar accidents. Had 
it straight from the stable. Mind you bade it.” 

Confidence in information seems proportionate with the 
youth of the speaker ; and one young gentleman, who, if he 
has attained his m^vionty, is still, apparently, some years off the 
attainment of whiskers, boldly states, “ that The Carol cannot 
lose, and armounces his intention of having a niceish yacht for 
the autunm, as soon as it has ‘come off.’ ” 

He talks patronizingly to a'stoutish well-whiskered man, 
with an eye-glass, who, in rather languid tones, expresses an 
opinion that the French horse will take a deal of beating. 

“Pooh, my dear fellow, it took all Grimshaw knew, to get 
him home in ‘the Guineas’— besides, his legs are so shaky 
they’ve hardly dared to gallop him since.” 

He is an old acquaintance of ours, that bdiever in the French 
horse, though the slim Captain of the Balaklava charge has .in 
racing parlance ‘thickened a good deal’ since that memorable 
October day. Coningsby Clarke has had a turn in India since 
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tiion, ancl did good Hcrvico in tlio Mutiny tunes roimd about 
Lucknow, and llirough Oudc generally. Fortune lias favoured 
liiin, for Ids liver is still in tolerable repair, while he commands 
Ids old rogiiiiont, now stationed at Aldershott. Irreverent 
cornets ocf-asionally whisper that the colonel is running a little 
to stoinacli ; but Coningoby loolm well yet, even if he cjin’t 
quite get into the ovcr.ills of ten j'ears ago. 

“ Tell yon what, ‘ young un,’ ” says Ooningsby, “ I don’t believe 
in there wondrous d.srh horses. Blink Bonnies come out once 
in a life time. 1 won a tidy stake on the Frenchman over ‘the 
Guineas,’ and am standing him again. I shall have a goodish 
run f( r my money, you'll see:'’ 

'• Hot.' are you, Coningsby !’ 

" ITow do, Archer 1 IMiat’s the news with you 1" 

" M ell, I don’t know,” said that gentleman, as he dropped 
into .an adjoining cliair. “No chance of r.ational conversation 
till this week is well over. Fellows don’t ask you now how you 
are ; but what you're on.” 

“ Come, you toko .as much interest in tlio Derby ns most men.” 

" Perhaps so ; what 1 object to is ab.sorption in it. ^Yhy c.an’t 
some of thc.'o follows take an interest in something else besides 1 
Look at little Shadrach there, ho couldn’t utter a connected 
sentence without introducing it to save his life. He’s bored me 
this month past. There's one comfort, vengeance dr.aws nc.ar ; 
he’s got an awful book, and Uiis day week is the settling.” 

Coningsby laughed. 

‘•By tho way,” continued Archer, “I suppose it is all true 
that Eeplon is going to many Mrs. Bartleyl” 

“ I fancy so. lie's worn the avillow a long while for her now 
—ten years and more. -Bartley, yon see, declined to t.ako him- 
self off for so long. About a coai>lc of yc.ars since he died, 
ain’t itl" 

“ ILardly .as much. MTial scandiil there w.as about them at 
one time.” 

“ Yes ; r.ank libel, though, I believe. Still, from all I hear— 
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I ivas in the Crimea at the time— they gave very fair occasion 
for it, and couldn’t complain much of being talked of.” 

“ 'When a vroman leaves her husband, she’s always talked of, 
even if he’s the greatest brute unhung, and Bartley was not s-n 
b.nd as that. TalMug of marriage, -when’s your turn coming 1 
Getting tune it did, you kno-w. Why don’t you marry some- 
thing comfortable, cut the Service, and settle ?” 

“ "IThy, you see, for one thing, old fellow ; I’ve got so used to 
debts and difSculties, respectability -would be safe to bore 
me.” 

“Xonsense! You’re verging on the forties. Have finished 
■with sentimental paroxysms. Go in for rSoney and comfort.” 

“Al-^vays cut heiresses on principle. If you are decently 
civil, they fancy you’re after their money-bags, and freeze 
accordinglj\ Hever saw an heiress could afford to be natural, 
rmless she was a perfect Gorgon. Knows somebodj-’s necessi- 
ties -n-ill make him take her at last.” 

“ There you are -wrong, Coningsby. I have kno-wn several 
men marry a bit of money, and live verj- happily ivith their 
■wives, too.” 

“ Can’t say about that, I go by my own lights. You know 
Jim Chippendale ? I don’t know a much better fellow than 
poor Jim was, as long as he had only his debts to live upon. 
One of the cheeriest fellows out. In an evil day, he married a ' 
couple of thousand a year. One seldom sees him now. He 
turned up here about this time last year. Got quite himself 
again, and said he’d go do-wn -with us on Thursday to see the 
Ascot Cup run. I bet him a sovereign he didn’t. Of course 
he didn’t, and Pve never seen him since.” 

“ Just as well perhaps for Jim, he don’t ‘ get qidte hhnselC 
again’ very often. If, for some years before his marriage, Jim 
ever went to bed by candlelight, he was guilty of unc-aUed-for 
extravagance.” 

“IVhafs that got to do -with iti One can go to bed at 
decent hours, and still remain a bachelor, I presume.” 
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“ Don’t talk bosk, what I mean is, Jim Chippendale is no 
case in point." 

“ AVell, then, how the deuce was it you never got married 
yourself; eh, Archer?" 

“ Uow do you know I am not ? You’ve met me here the last 
dozen years or more ; hut what do you know about me ?" 

Coningsby stared. Nobody did know much about jbreher. 

If you arc,” he said at last, “ I can only say Mrs. Archer 
ha.s a good many evenings to herself." 

Archer grinned ; ho rather enjoyed the little mystification 
lie knew' existed about himself, as to what he did, wliere he 
lived, <bc. 

“Tlioro’.s a good many of us here,” he said, “don’t know 
much about each other’s lives, when we’ve once passed the hall- 
porter." 

“ Perhaps not. Apropos to maixiagc. Do you Icnow Lyttle- 
reck?" 

“Hardly ; but he didn’t marry much money, did he?” 

“No, what did howiint to marry at all for? I never see 
anything of him now. There’s another good fellow dropped 
out of one’s circle. That’s the worst of it, the minute a man’s 
married he gets lost to his old pals.’’ 

“ Don’t think you revolve in a respectable orbit, Coningsby ; 
Lyttlereclc’s making a name with his pen ; that last book of his 
is .a good deal talked .about.” 

“Bah!’’ said Coiiingsbj'^, contemptuously, “with his know- 
ledge of the Calend.ar and judgment of racing, his Derby peu- 
cLIlings should be worth more than he’ll ever do with Iiis pen. 
Don’t tliink," he added, musingly, “his wife lilces me. She can 
be very' nice, I dare s.ay; but rather .gives mo the idea she’d 
like to be a good deal the other way, .os far as I am con- 
cerned." 

“Lyttlereck knows what he’s about,” said the other, “and is 
not such a fool as to think racing the way to keep a family." 

“ Come, you make a good thing of it.” 

28-3 
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“Ah 1 very ; you always hear of a man’s •\vinnings, and never 
of his losings. No, old fellow, I can get my fun for my money ; 
th.at’s about all. Good night.” 

Coningsby sat musing and laaly watching the dbcomfitnro 
of old Carribosh, to whom the inundation of the “height of the 
season” was a sore trouble. Irreverent youngsters took his 
particular chair, opened windows behind him, hinted that they 
had he.ard his stories before, if not perused them in tlie worl3 
of “Joseph ililler, Comedian,” and otherwise made “the 
merry mozith of May” a soci.al treadmill to the veteran. 

At the present moment bo was lca%-ing the smoking-room in 
a shower of grunts, bis custom alw.ays when much put out, and 
aU the social desa^remenB above enumerated had been showered 
that evening on liis tiuck though patriarchal liead. 

Coningsby’s reverie w.as broken in upon by the advent of 
three or four men, one of whom exclaimed : 

“ Halloa ! Colonel, how arc you 1 charmed to meet once 
more.” 

“ Crumbs, by Jove !” exclaimed Coningsby. “ Sit down, old 
follow. Bring Captain Bolls’ drink here, waiter, and let’s have 
some more cigars. IVhcn did you get home 

“ About a month ago, left the old corps at Lucknow ; but 
hope they’ll begin to work down to the coast with a view to 
England next ye.ar. Haven’t seen you since that cheery night 
at Benares.” 

“ Oh ! the night we had such a ‘ go in’ at loo, and cle.med 
out the wine-merchant. "Won all he had do^vn to his port- 
manteau. I remember I had to ^ve him that back the next 
morning, and lend him two hundred rupees to get .along with. 
Saw you rode a winner or two at the Lucknow Ski races 
afterwards. Jlore than yon could do now, Cnunbs. You’re 
getting d — d heavy, not the popular feather of the Crimean 
d.ays.” 

“ Quite trne, and what’s more, if yon had to ride through. 
Balakl.ava again, it would be long odds against your pulling 
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through. Poor old Tnunpctcr vrould find lio’d twcnty-eiglit 
]iounds too much up, good horf:c ns he was.’' 

“ Don't talk of it, I’vo .subsided into the ‘ omamontal dragoOn’ 
the la-st two j'cani, too lic.-i^y for real work. Look well in the 
long Willey, yet, if they don’t make the pace too strong for HS. 
Up here for long V’ 

“ Yc.s, moan to .see the season out, now— that is, stay till after 
Goodwood." 

“ Come dmvn and look at us on the Sunday. You know !>I1 
our pcojdc, and of counso there’s a bed for you." 

’• Thanks. "Wh-it’s going to win the Derby V’ 

“ Only wish I knew, backing the Frenchman, myself.’’ 

“ IVoll, I’ve taken a long shot about The Carol, from a booh- 
mnkcr called David.son. Do you know him t" 

*• Yes. Fancy DolpnS cordd have told you a good deal about 
him, if ho had been alive, lie bets largely, now, though I 
recollect him a small man some three or four yeans ago." 

“ 'W’hat do you think of The Carol V 

“JMil the sort of ‘good thing’ poor Jack Travers would have 
been up to his cj'cs on." 

“ Confound it ! th.it’s not sajing much 1 poor Jack’s ‘ good 
things’ were espensivo as a rule.’’ 

“ By the way, i.S7i’t IIciTics at home ?’’ 

“Yes ; he’s a Major now, you knoiv.’’ 

Coning.-sby nodded. 

“Rum thing. I don’t knowwhether you’ve heard it. Ho 
wn.s doivn at Brighton, and there he met Langton and his 
diughtcr— the girl, you recollect, poor Travers was engaged to. 
As an old chum of Jack’s, they were very chil to him, and it 
seems hliss Langton was never tired of talking to him about 
Jack and the Crimean times. At last Herries fell desperately 
in love, wanted to many her ; but she would have nothing to 
say to him in that way. Liked him w'ell enough ns a friend, 
but nothing more. Poor old fellow ! ho takes it grievously to 
heart.” 
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“Xo ; you don’t say so ! She’s nice-looking^ isn't she 1" 

“I believe you! Tery handsome! Wears mourning fur 
Jackstfll.” 

“ Does she 1 Glad she didn't take Herries though. I objcot 
to my friends getting married on principle. Their rvives, som(.- 
how, never seem to like me. I believe they fancy bettinjr, 
unlimited loo, soda-and-brandy, \rith unholy hours, is my 
normal state." 

“Xot quite so bad as that,’’ lauded Crumbs, “though in 
days ‘lang syne,’ the sun has found us ‘playing for a loo.' 
■\That business had the sun to be up so early 

“Ah, why don’t they make yon astronomer royal, Crumby, 
and let you regulate the planets generally! What a deril of a 
mess you’d make of some people’s noon T 

“iMight make the world go pleasanter for you and ‘the likes 
of you’ all the same. Yeiy jolly, all this, after the ‘ a-rid plains 
of Hin-dos-tan.’ Comforting idea when you go to bed that 
there are no mosquitoes, and you don’t want a punkah.’’ 

“TTiaf (led psa da rdi& yaar Mae-eyed litth Same st 
Lucknow r 

“ Broke my heart about her,” lauded Crumbs. “ She jilted 
me shameful ! said she couldn’t afford to wait T.'hilc I made u^ 
my mind, and married a collector who looked like a badly-drictl 
murmny. There’s one consolation,” continued Crumbs, with 
an expression of mock anguish ; “she’s promised to takemefov 
the second, and throws out hopes that the mummy won’t la«t 
till I get back.” 

“.^d you!” inquired Coningsby, smiling. 

“Signed and sealed with a secret codicil in my own favour, 
conditional upon how the Collector cut up.” 

“ Ah ; think you’ve got over it !" 

“ Not the leasts I’m quite heart-broken still, I assure yon. 
Waiter, gin and soda. Don’t look shocked, it’s all her f.iult, 
the doctors say I’m shattered in mind and body, and rcquii-* 
great care, change of scene, a deal of stimulant—” 
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“And a sick certificate,’’ diinicd in Coningsby. “You’re a 
nice young jnan. Horr do, Thistleton i” 

“ JIou- are you 1 ” said tliat gentleman, nodding at the samo 
time to lloUs. “iSfice business this o£ Jack Delafield's, 
isa’titr 

'Wiwt,” said Coningsb3-. “.And who’s Jack Delaficld T in- 
r]uii ed Cnirabs simultaneously. 

“Jaclc Dolaficld," said Thistleton. “"Who is he? well, he 
was a little before my time. Coningsby can recollect lum ; but 
I su])i)oso there never was a much bigger rip came out, than 
the Honourable Jack ; he’d made a name before he was three 
and twont}', 

" * At which tho world grew pale.' 

that is avould hna*o done if the London world ever did change 
countenance. There was little, not positively felonious, that 
Jlaster Jack had not committed by that time. He had run 
away with somebody clsc’s wife, 'been convicted of cheating at 
cards, denounced as a ’defaulter and outLawod. Some how or 
other, ho obtained a reversal of the outlawing, whether liis 
friends paid or not, I don’t know ; but ho came that far back 
again within tho pale, tliongh of course society still tabooed 
him. However, he was a plausible beggar, and some half-a- 
dozon j-ears ago, down at Bath, ho got hold of a good-looking 
widow with some money, and married her. A precious life, by 
.all accounts, he seems to have led her ever since. At last she’s 
summoned up pluck, and come before the Divorce Court, for a 
separation on gi'omids of cruelty, neglect, and the deuce knows 
what besides ; but I hear notliing can be much worse than the 
avay the Honourable Jack -will come out of tho whole business, 
which, from his auteccdcuts, one can easily imagine.” 

“Vt'hom did he marry? I mean, what was her previous 

“She was a Mrs. Engleniere or Inglemere — I’m not quite 
Mire which. Don't know an;^hing about her ; but if any 
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woman who married. Jack Ddafield didn’t pay dearly for hel 
folly, report cruelly maligned him.” 

“ Fancy I've met her in former days,” said Coningshj'. 

“ Well, you can’t have met her recently, for they say ho kt!p 
her almost a prisoner in some cottage domi io Wales. iTc 
triends knew nothing about it, for Delafield used to read al 
her letters, and make her answer them either according to Jii' 
dictation or under his supervision. If he went away, there wa' 
a creature of his, nominally housekeeper, in reality, imstrSS 
and gaoler, who kept watch and ward. At last, it seems he 
misery touched the heart of some servant-girl, and by he) 
assistance she managed to escape' and take refuge with nc’ 
friends. He has made use of all sorts of means to recover pd' 
Session of her ; but her Mends, acting under the advice of ) 
crafty .old family solicitor, keep her out of the -way till the 
can bring her forward at the trial Thay say her terror of hih 
is so great, that if he once. got access to her, she would yicS 
and go back to him.” 

es, t can. believe that*, 1 recollect ber now. A ratli 
weak, vain, but uncommonly handsome woman. I daresd 
Jack Delafield’s taken the good looks out of her. I thinl 
he was about the most finiriied blackguard I ever caint 
across.” 

“ Suppose he was. About bed time, isn’t it? At all ovour' 
I’m off.” ' . K 

“And I too. Come along. Crumbs. Can’t say how mair 
gins and sodas you’ve swallowed ; but I’m quite sure its 
much fixed air as is compatible with keeping your feet on tr 
pavement.’f . . 1-^ 

“libel, 'gross and hideous! Just let me light a baccy 
walk home with, and I’m your man. Good-nighty ’Thistlcto' ^ 

, ^own at Brighton, Cis Langton and his adopted daugli, 
ha^ finally fixed their home. 3Iany an admiring eye is tun,^, 
upon the handsome woman in mourning, so often 'seen pacr^” 




